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\Beauty 


Doctors regard beauty from 
the point of view of health, and 
tell you that a good natural 
complexion and a fair, soft 
skin are necessary essentials 
of beauty. They never disagree 
about that, nor do they 
disagree about the merits of 






which is the ost perfect 
beautifying agent known, being 
pure in every particle and 
possessing those special and 
unique qualities which render 
the skin pure, clear and of 
exquisite softness. The beauties 
of six generations have 
acknowledged PEARS’ to be 


The Best Aid 


to Beauty 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 


**All rights secured.’’ 
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THE NEXT BAZAR 
. Out about February 17th 


* Harper's Bazar™ is the best of the publications for woman and the home, because 
it is written, compiled, and directed from knowledge, ability, culture, and sym- 
pathy. It not only deserves, but it has won, a world-wide appreciation. 

—The San Francisco Argonaut, Dec. 18, 1909. 
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NTIL one comes into the presence of a person who is willing 
for a time to forget himself and turn the conversation to gen 
eral themes one hardly realizes how much “a heart at leisure from 
itself” is needed in society. The 
world is full of folk who want to un 
burden their souls, to drop upon sym- 
pathetic hearts the load of their griev- 
ances, deprivations, symptoms; but if 
everybody insists upon telling of himself, what are we to do for 
listeners? It is interesting to note in a room full of people how 
few assume any definite identity. We spend an evening in a crowded 
place and come away with a sense of having exchangid a few dull 
commonplaces with a man with a small nose, of listening to a 
woman with a shrill voice and no significance in her utterances. 
One might total up the evening’s experiences on one’s fingers 
thus: saw and heard one dull, two loud, three silly, four bad-man- 
nered persons at a party. What a refreshing experience it is in the 
crowd to have found one courteously seli-forgetful person or one 
intelligent enough to introduce a few general and liberalizing sub- 
jects. Indeed, the most needed article in all human intercourse is 
a person free of himself. A certain bishop of the church, one of 
the most useful and most revered, had as one of the greatest of his 
accomplishments the power of forgetting himself and his own ex- 
periences in meeting people. He once made a great trip around 
the world for special research, and on his landing in New York 
he met a married couple from his native village honeymooning in 
the metropolis. He gave half the day to going about with them 
and showing sights, and when they returned and told about him 
at home some one said, “And what did he say about his trip 
“Oh,” they exclaimed, “ we forgot to ask and 





What Society 
Needs Most 











around the world ?” 
he never mentioned it!” 

This, after all, is one form that a high degree of culture takes. 
It learns to go out into other lives and interests and expands the 
points where we touch other people and their interests. 


OST women are ambitious to be thought women of the world, 
and it is quite amazing how many go directly the wrong 
They are so apt to think a haughty manner, an aloof 

and uninterested spirit proves worldli- 
writes a 


way to work, 





ness. Savoir faire, great 
The ae H lady, is, after all, nothing else than 
—_ consideration for others. Long, lone 











ealled for. 

















ago Confucius set it down: “It is all 
one to a gentleman; few or many, high or low, a gentleman nev-r 
slights any man.” The truth is unvarying, and the distinguishing 
marks of a great lady even to-day is the power of setting people 
at their ease, of summoning the finest and most interesting of 
their qualities to the surface, of making the best of every situation 
and every person she meets. One can hazard a very safe guess at 
the amount of breeding a lady possesses by the amount of security, 
ease, geniality she educes from those surrounding her. 

Never dream that things make elegance. Tennyson entertained 
the Prince of Wales (who called unexpectedly just as the poet’s 
household were moving) on packed goods boxes, but apparently the 
torn-up room and hard seats did not interfere with easy and 
interesting converse. The great lady is who makes all 
who come into her house, from the scullery maid to the queen, 
feel at ease and secure and happy because they know they are 
in the house of graciousness and benignity. To hurt, to slight, to 
wound, to make others uncomfortable, betrays crudity and awkward 
breeding and shows that one is not to the “manner born.” 

Nor does this mean that witty retort is not justifiable when 
Nothing could have been more swift and graceful than 
Lady Randolph Churchill’s reply to George Bernard Shaw, who 
replied to her lunch invitation: “Certainly not. Why should you 
try to encroach upon my well-known habits?’ She retorted by 
wire immediately: “ Know nothing of your habits. [lope not quite 
so bad as your manners.” 

But for ordinary uses nothing so swiftly proves our citizenship 
of the great world as the power of moving graciously through the 
world without treading on toes or knocking chips off shoulders. 


she 


WELL-KNOWN woman writer has announced that she has 


discovered woman’s vocation. It is to bear and to rear splendid 





children. It is doubtful if any woman in the world would dissent 
from this proposition. Certainly no 

woman who had ever had splendid 

Woman and children would question that it was 


Her Vocati ; : 
— a glorious career and a high compensa- 


tion for being alive. 

But to discover the vocation of woman and to pursue it are, after 
all. two different matters. It is no light task to rear splendid chil- 
dren. The very beginning of it is to earn a living for them, and 
to have a home to bring them into, and no more work to do than 
one can bear, and still preserve one’s health and strength and buovy- 
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ancy. And the strange tangle ef modern life has drawn more women 
than ever before away from the natural vocation and forced them 
into the midst of the struggle to live. 

Just as the world moves at present, the necessary vocation of 
woman is to be three things at once, and to be them all to the best 
of her strength and ability. She must be a child under authority, 
she must be a man helping to earn a living, and she must be a house- 
keeper and a mother and a social factor in her community. 

We are said to be in a transition period. Domesticity is not what 
it once was. The machinery of life is more complicated and more 
difficult than ever before. The labor of the family is less evenly 
divided, and a woman's vocation is to earn a living, to make a home, 
to run a house, to bear and train and teach children. In faet, it 
is to do a giant’s share on all sides of the world’s work, and it is 
lucky that there are a good many more women than men in the 
world to meet this demand. 

i Christmas-time we should derive a special joy from the 
truth that “it is more blessed to give than to receive.” But 
instead, alas! we sigh and remember that we who give have also 
to receive, and then, the thirteenth la- 





bor of Ilercules, we have finally to 
The Blessedness give . thanks, 


of Giving 








Precise!y why it is better to give 





NGI 


than to receive is perfectly evident to 
us on Christmas morning. From our wealthy aunt we receive a 
booklet, one of thousands offered for sale in every department store 
at twenty-five cents cach. And we embezzled 
money to give her a rare bit of old china. 


market 
Worse still, we are ex- 
posed to the dangers of strangulated emotions. for she has written 
on the booklet, “ Look not at what one doeth, but at how great the 
love of the doer,” and who dare compare love with old ehina? 
From the man who has sworn to cherish us as long as we live we 


from our 


receive —a clock. And we gave him a bronze and silver box 
filled with cigars which the grocer on his word of honor pro- 


nounced the best procurable. We did this at the sacrifice of a num- 
ber of things, including all the money in baby’s bank. Still it was 
for him—and he has given us a clock! Unsympathetie, not to say 
indelicate, in the first place, to give a reminder of time to a woman 
who has passed her first youth; and, by the same token, we have 
lost forever, or at least until the clock is worn out, our one excuse 
Ilenceforth to say that the clock must 
be wrong will seem to blame his clock, and if we were to risk such 
ingratitude what would be the Was a 
but right ¢ 

give thanks for our Christmas presents, then 
it is that the singular virtue of giving most deeply impresses us. We 
have not only to give thanks for the elock, and for the great love of 
our wealthy aunt so perfectly concealed, behind the booklet, but 
we have to thank our husband’s aunt 
petticoat—we gave her a silver bonbon - dish—and Cousin Fanny 


for failing to be prompt. 
use ¢ man’s clock, or his 
wateh, ever anything 

When we come to 


for a hand-knit, red wool 
for a green silk sewing-apron which she bought for the sake of the 
cause at a faney-work sale. We gave her a pretty bridge set. 

We do not mind the effort of giving thanks if only we can arrive 
at doing it prettily, without a sign of the struggle going on within. 
At the same time, we cannot help, by stealth, sighing with the poet 
who has pointed out how pleasant Christmas might be made “ if 
we could give away the things we get, and keep the things we give.” 





IIE difference between the masculine revolt and the feminine is 
a difference of effectiveness. When a man revolts he does some- 
He stops work or he has a fight 

leads a cause. But a woman’s 
usually consists of words. Ilow many 
have worn themselves out 
—body, mind, and soul—in a 
tinuous. state of revolt that 
hausted itself entirely in words! 

If there were one piece of advice I should like to give all women, 
and ask them to engrave upon their hearts, it is, “When you want to 
revolt, do it, but never fret, never fume—just strike.” 

After all, we can never tell how actions will turn out until we 
iry them. So if you are overworked, stop to-day and go to bed, 
and see what will happen. Or if you have not had a holiday for a 
month, shut up the house; let the family get dinner or go with- 
out, and go off by yourself and have a change and diversion and 
a holiday. But do it without words—words waste energy and acts 
create it. 

If we would strike every time we ought to, and say nothing 
about it, we would be both more effective and more lovable, and we 
should keep our youth and vitality longer. After all, if we were to 
die, somebody else would do our work. 

So why not drop every now and then out of the routine which 
is so deadening and so exhausting, and let our friends and family 
have a dim foretaste of what life would be if we were gone? 


thing practical about it. or he 


revolt 





Concerning 


housewives 
Feminine Revolt 


con- 
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Pictures by Ethel Pennewill Brown 


T is all so strange—so 
, sible—so impossible! And yet 

As I read this marriage notice 
and realize the pain in my heart, 1 
these witnesses that it is 


incomprehen- 
over 


Pknow by 
even 80: 

I, Mary Randolph, thirty - nine 
and of a dignity hitherto unassailed— 
Mary Randolp yh, artist, known among the socially elect, 
envied by many and questioned by none—Mary Ran- 
dolph, well-seasoned widow of the proud statesman and 
ornament—I, 


age 





name she is said to 


soldier whose yes, 
even I—standing alone in my little sky studio, tak- 
ing my morning coffee which | have myself scientifical- 
ly dripped—and which I have to-day drunk standing, 
not knowing that I stood, so great is my emotional 


upheaval 
I am to-day a jilted woman! 


Who cares for elderly romance?” Who, indeed, 
beyond its principals: Who else really believes in it? 
Who knows anything about it—who, indeed, but the 


elderlies themselves * 

And vet What 
so rich and radiant, 
autumn 


have we in earth’s springtime 
so affluent of color, so lavish of 
What has the east, at 
with all its serenities and silver in 
elittering innuendoes and bland certi- 
with the miracle of glory painted 
sun is low: 


fragrance, as roses 
early sunrise, 
sinuations, its 
tudes, to compare 
upon the west when the 





DO I LOOK STRANGE, | WONDER? IT IS A TRANSFORMATION! 
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All this has been better said, before now, 
no doubt —-and what has it to do with me, 
Mary Randolph, and the marriage notice which 


came up to me in the dumb-waiter in the columns of 
the Morning Herald, along with my half-pint of cream 
and my rolls—the notice which I happened to see only 
because the jar had turned and spilt my cream over 
his name—offering it to me thus, coupled with hers, 
in an affluent, opaline translucence. 

Dear me! How my soul shrieked 
For the presentment was final as_ brief—just the 
names and date and place—Berlin, October 5th.  Evi- 
dently cabled. And so it was that [ stood and silently 
drank my coffee, not knowing that I steod. 

How grotesque a feature is a touring party of elder- 
lies!’ I could not afford to join them, of course. 

She named me as one of the party in her invitation 
to him, sent before the possible receipt of my prompt 
and expected regrets. And then I urged him to go— 
fool that I was! 

I believe it is the technique of elderly romance 
which is uninviting. If this be true, I am saved 
—-that is to say, we are saved from the ignominy 
of grotesqueness in this romance so suddenly cut short, 


at the sight! 


for there was in it no technique whatsoever. Which 
is to say, he never said anything or did anything 


-—or I never 
fastidious scrutiny 
slightest degree. 

Am I stripping the tale of any possible interest by 
this declaration, now at the onset? If so, even so, 
for I must be truthful, though I fail of appeal. 

fs it a slim little story, then—meagre and of mid- 
dle age—medium in quality and lukewarm—gray in 
tone and of a minor key? By no means! 

Behold this Indian peach which I hold in my hand, 
the autfimnal fruitage of the tree’s midsummer ro- 
mance—on this seventh day of October! Is it mediocre, 
think you, with its down-cheek of red, its splendor of 
form, its affluent personality ? 

1 stand at my window now, and I lay the peach 
upon a clump of maple leaves beside a copper bowl 
in which there glow deep purples, blood-red with sap, 
in autumn bloom and grape. 

No, you may not like our romance; but it is no more 
insipid or colorless than the burnished fruit reflected 
in the copper. But listen: 

I shall never forget the first time we met. 

It was at a dinner-party. My narrative will prob- 
ably tumble over itself in places as I go on. It is 


said or did anything which to the most 
could be called romantie in the 





all so fresh—three greedy flies still lap the cream 
from his name, and on this very first occasion, while 


he sat beside me, I noticed that his shoulders were no 
higher than mine. But the thing which I felt—even 
then—was a sort of pre-eminence in the man, in spite 
of his smallness. From the time we sat at table on 
that first evening to this writing—the length of five 


long seasons—I seem never to have been unconscious 
of this man’s existence. 
I think he liked me from the first. Of course, he 


never said so. That would have been high sentiment. 
Indeed, no. But we became friends without formality 
or progression. It was as if, when we met, we found 
‘hat we were friends—and went along quietly, accept 
ing each other without question. 

Since the first day he came 
chair there by the window—he 
slightest liberty that would 


and sat—in my arm- 
has never taken the 
have been unbecoming on 





that first day. He is always in good taste—such a 
contrast to Volsinger, the Omaha poet, who, beeause 
| had been friendly to him and southly hospitable, 


calmly walked back and opened my ice-box one evening 
in the presence of other guests, and proceeded noisily 





to cut ice for his glass—and to pass it around, if you 
please. My ears burn now when I think of it—the 
gawk that he was—and is! 

And yet, God likes him and gives him poems to 
write—real poems. and who am | to snub him? He 


may come and open my ice-box again. Indeed, he is 
far more diverting than the friend I mourn, is Vol 
singer, the crazy poet. It takes scope to realize him. 
He keeps you looking up and down—down at his ex- 
eecrable manners, and up to his inspirational plane. 


But for a steady diet, day in and day out, there’s 
nothing like a quiet gentleman. The sun isn’t excit 


ing in its daily uprisings and goings down—but it is 
good to live along with. Pyrotechnics are for holidays. 


he does not know 
badly 1 am telling 
dear, I care so 


And he is married! And, while 
it, I am a jilted woman. And how 
the story! And I care so much—dear, 
much! 

You see, such a thing’ as marriage has never 
the back of my head. There’s no man on earth [’'d— 

But what’s the use? He’s gone, and certainly mar- 
riage for me after all these vears would be a mistake. 
1 may not paint great pictures, but, such as they are. 
they are mine. And I care for them—and I like to 
work any old way, any old time, when the spell is 
on—and to belong legitimately to no one but myself 
and what I have the temerity to call my art. Of 
course a man is an interference when you are married 
to him—even if he is a help. And then there is al- 
ways the question of one’s duty to him—I mean, 
there’s no question as to one’s duty to him. And a 
division of enthusiasms— 

I'd soon be giving up my—my art, of course—and 
taking to French house gowns and—and all that. Not 
that I despise clothes as it is. I’m not that variety 
of artist. 

I suppose that, 


been in 


colorist, and 
gray- 


first and last, I am a 
| know I am amber-skinned—that my eyes are 
green and heavily lashed, and my hair would have 
been red if it hadn't been castor-colored. (The sun 
declares it is red now, but could never prove it 
behind its own back.) And so I .wear aqua marines 
and pale topazes—and tourmalines for frivolity—and 
| gird my soft Empire gowns with dull gold and con- 





AN INSPIRATION! 














fine myself to one quiet tone throughout a toilette— 
and I make a point of slippers and wraps. 

It is well for a person of wide color-feeling and 
narrow purse to be sensitive to the dangers of over- 


dressing. It 1s so easy to step over the line—and 
to become ultra-bohemic and queer.” 


But why all this idle talk—when nothing matters? 

Would L have married him, I wonder, if— 

But this has never been a question. I never have 
been—never, that is, since my widowhood—a marry 
ing woman—either in my inner consciousness or in 
my relation to society. 1 loathe a widow with a re- 
marrying attitude. 

Of course an occasional man has come along who 
thought I was the sort of woman to make him happy 
—and has mentioned it to me—but every woman has 
that sort of thing. We don’t think anything of it in 
the South—but New York is different. Every proposal 
of marriage counts in Gotham. But I suppose Vl 
have men saying things to me until] I’m ready to die 


i : 4 
Geer eee ee - 
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THREE GREEDY FLIES STILL LAP THE CREAM FROM HIS NAME 


The only 
subject is 


of old age—-most women have, probably. 
difference, when we are old, is that the 
broached in the talsetto voices of either extreme youth 
or senility. Few middle-aged men make love to middle- 
aged women, Tf find. 

The aged seek matrimony rather than a special wom- 
an, and wien an old man asks a woman to marry him 
and she will not, he very soon finds one who will. Of 
this I am personally sure—seven times sure. 

And here | am, generalizing on a theme of which 
I have not thought seriously for years. My hfe seemed 


full and tranquil, until he came into it—and now it 
is all over—the romance which was never begun. 
Not that I was a loveless, detached person before the 
casual incoming of this man. I am not of the ab- 
normal type which can live and work—-and sing— 
without love. Ah, no. Far from it! Not only ab- 


love, but love particularized—arms about the 
neck—such love as children throw into a mother’s soul 
when they wrap themselves about her. Love imearnate, 
personal, prodigal, and unreckoning—such as this has 
ever been as cssential to my being as pure oxygen to 
my broadly inflating lungs. Yes: and yet I have 
chosen to live alone, in a garret practically, and here 
| have labored—and slept—and worked—AanpD SUNG! 

And why? 

“A dog? A cat? A parrot? A monkey?” 

Perish the thought! No, none of these, nor even 
the more nearly possible canary. No bird or beast or 
slight intelligence could ever counterfeit love to me 
or attempt to satisfy my soul with the limited triumph 
of the inadequate. 

Not that [I do not love a dog and eschew cats only 


stract 


because they are cats—but no lower beast could ever 
knock at the door of my holy of holies, much less 
enter in. by bark or song. The open sesame must 


be a password from a soul of equal height with mine 
The waters must be “even.” And so—* memory?” 

Ah, this has gone far enough—and yet— 

Sehold the symbols which surround me! A baby’s 
miniature—that little clock—he made that with his own 
hands, my husband. Yes, he was a lawyer, not a clock- 
emith—made tt on a bet with me when he was nine 
teen. No, it never kept business time exactly. He 
called it Cupid’s clock, because he said it gave a fel 
low a chance. It really ran very little and kept 
stopping. Ah.”“how frivolous we were—and how young! 

And how happy! ‘The joy of it has sweetened all 
of life tor me—yes, I can say this even to-day, when 
1 am more lonely than I have ever been in all my life 
before. 

What is love individualized? Is it not, after all, a 
mental concept? The maiden who sits mooning. vaz 
ing into the blue. and dreaming dreams of the miracle 
Which she comprehends not at all—who shall say that 
she is loveless? And the wizened old man in the alms- 
house who traces “ her” outline from memory in the 
light of his charity fire, why is he smiling? He only 
seems to be alone. He is not, for when the last embers 
shall have fallen, he will still see her in his dreams. 

This is not bare abstraction. It is love personal, in- 
carnate—clothed with “ flesh of dreams,” maybe—but 
which is the dream? 

I cannot tell precisely when ‘1 first ‘knew that I 
eared for this man—perhaps not fully till now—it 
seems a century ago—when I saw that notice—a death 
notice for me in the marriage column. 

That woman—she whose name got the edge of my 
cream this morning—has no more soul than a eanta- 
loup. 

And so—and so she jproceeded to his capture with 
no such handicap of cafdiac disturbance as would have 
been my undoing had I)»ven considered so brave a cam- 
paign. I should have heen unable to avoid his eyes— 
those small, inconsequet\ dear, direct blue eyes be- 
fore which I have no reasd} to quail. 
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They would have overridden me — accused me. I 
should have hated myself—even hated him after a 
while—hated the whole business—and floundered. Or 
perhaps, if I had resolutely undertaken to marry 
him willy-nilly, [ might— 

No, no, no! [ could not! [ am a woman and— 
well, my sort of woman can’t do the chasing. Well, 
it’s the way of the world! One woman loves a man— 
and another marries him! 

And he? Oh no! He did not 
could not. It is impossible. 

I say he jilted me and so he did—although he is 
ethically innocent ot the crime. He realized that 1 
had too much sense—was too well poised—would have 
been too proud. And I had had my romance. So had 
he. She died at seventeen when he was twenty. In- 
deed, knowing myself as well as I do, I am mystified. 

Why, by all that is sacred, did I encourage this 


love her—does not-— 


quiet man to come and sit, evening after evening, just 
filling a chair—of course he 


that he 
life— 
were 


could not know 
filled my 
when there 
a dozen other men 
full of jest and 
sparkle and far 
more in sympathy 
with my work for 


whom l never 
could find time? 
I don’t know 


anything about it. 
Perhaps, after all, 
‘Whatever is is 
right.” as the 
transgressors 
claim. And yet— 

For a material 
consideration [ am 
robbed of a sweet 
companionship 


tess SY 


, which can count 
§ for naught to the 
a despoiler of my 
. peace, for she loves 
e a breeze and he is 
; a quiet man. He 
is clear of intel- 

leet and discerns 
every shade — be- 
tween white and 
near - white, truth 

and half - truth— 


while she is dense and correct, and she would consider 
me wholly immoral if she knew how I miss and shall 
miss her husband. 


This is all wrong, this wail. 

Perhaps it is well that he is married—even to her. 
Ile is fine and irritable, tempered as refined steel, and 
her imperturbable stupidity may be his pillowing. He 
will rest in it—and when he flies off the handle as he 
is bound to do onee in a while, and she coddles him 
blindly. ignoring his real grievance, he will buy another 
ring tor her fat fingers—to make amends for her vacu- 
ity—although he may not know it. 


Yes, T can follow them along. But some day he 
will wake and see her as she is—-mediocre, tiresome, 


consistent. impessible—bromide of bromides. Then he 
will be better to her than ever, but he will spend more 
time at the club Always suspect a man when he be- 
gins to be “ better than ever” to a tiresome woman. 
He has found a perspective 

Of course I shall see little of them. It 
although there has been anything 
us 

I am better-looking than she, and I have more sense 
and more heart and more style and more tempera- 
ment. I mean to say I have temperament. She has 
poise—which is safer. She has more money than | 
—but I never cared for money. They were both rich 
enough before, so 
probably they 
don’t care, either 
—so long as the 
money is there. | 


is best so- 


never between 


don’t care when it 
isn’t there. 

She had every- 
thing but a fixed 
social place and 


an establishment 
These she wanted 
—and she 
them. 

I love him and 
| wanted nothing 
—and [ got it=- 
and yet I seem to 
have a grievance 

To love and to 
lose is high fate! 


got 


Here I stand 
talking and_ the 
north light wast- 
ing. It must be- 


What is that? The 
little clock, Davie’s 
clock, striking two; 
so it must be near- 
ly three at least. 
You can always depend upon 
strikes there’s no time to lose. 

How weird my laughter sounds against your striking, 
dear little clock—dear, crazy little clock! 

We are nearer than ever to each other, little clock, 
now—you and I. It seems ages ago—and the past is 
with me again You and the little shoe 
nestle against my heart to-day—- 

Your striking admonishes me that she was coming 
at three, the old model who is to pose for the long- 
delayed picture. The afternoon sun is in those nas 
turtiums now and she will be arriving—the pitiful 
old, old woman who will impersonate “ Woe,” and 
who says she has had nothing in life but disappoint- 
ment and want—nothing but woe. Never love. 

And yet she refused to allow me to unfasten the old 
locket which she wears about her neck on the faded 


one thing; when it 


seem to 
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string with the Agnus moment, 
that | might examine it 
She hes. She is love’s wreckage—and this is its 


symbol, this miserable, dirty locket with the cracked 


Dei—not even for a 


enamel. She has exactly what I have—only sym 
bols. We are sisters. Ah me! They are the most 
enduring possesions, after all and the poorer the 
sure? Were she to lose the cherished locket, that 
which gives it value would still be hers in memory— 


and with less eare to keep. 
How all 


My wee shoe of fading blue 


things seem to pass before me this morn 


ing in the light—I mean to say in the shade of this 
fresh sorrow! 
Dear God! And it is true. He is married. If only 


[ had realized that the hours were precious with him! 
And what about my pictures—my work—the work 
which has been languishing—playing around old stakes, 
instead of going ahead, these last five years 
What about consecration—and the divine fire 
Who eares about 


Bless the good God! these things 


when Love comes and it is October—and the roses are 
red with the fulness of life and the hills aflame? Who 
says I am alone? Only one symbol poorer am 1, now 


He was but a symbol 
him. I loved ease and companionship 


typitied. 


that he is gone. 
I nover loved 
and these gentle beguiling things he 


the old model. She alwavs forgets 
the door with her 


Here she is now 
the bell and knocks at 

like death. 

Poor, bereft, lonely human! 


bare knuckles 


I must meet her smiling 


‘Good afternoon, dear Miss Flannahan! And how 
are you this lovely day Do come and have a cup of 
tea. I reeognized your familiar rap, and | lit’ the 
flame under the kettle before | let you in. And this 
cream—delight me by taking it. | forgot it this morn 
ing. What's that vou say? 1 forgot it * because | was 
so happy’ Well, maybe so They say we never 
know when we are happy lo be sure, I've been pot 
tering around talking to my things-—and laughing 
ever since | got up 

‘Sit here, dear Miss Flannahan—on the divan, wher 
you can see my nasturtiums catching fire in the sun 

and, while you take vour tea, Ull go and set the 
easel in the nor ch window And 

“Oh, dear Miss Flannahan, do smile that way again! 
I wonder if you could It is great! Oh, it is mag 
nificent! The nasturtiums’ flames pale before it! 

“Oh, Miss Flannahan—I wonder—what is happen 
ing! Something is being enacted within me as I stand 
in this shaft of sun—it is a miracle! 

“Do I look strange, | wonder? It is a vision. God 
has remembered us—set us apart—given us a com 
mission, you and me. 

“ That wan smile 

“We are to have a great picture! Oh, what it must 
have cost vou—and what it is costing me! 

‘Surrender! rhat’s the word—then come peace 


and the afterglow. Sunset and a red sky. 

‘IT have changed the name of the picture—the great 
picture which we are to do together—you and I, with 
our symbols about us—symbols of surrender—renuncia 
tion Your smile changed it. 

“ We will call it The Afterglow! 

“It will mean Love buried out of sight, but still ours 
—Love which earth cannot take away—Love which is 
immortal—which is divine. Divinity never as, It is 


“The precious little curl—this absurd little clock 
which he made with his own hands, my lover—and that 
empty chair turned as a lost comrade left it less than 
a month ago—the locket which you will not let me 
take from your neck 

“We may lose them, for they are only symbols of 
symbols—but that which makes them precious—it 1s 
ours—yours and mine. Nothing can rob us of 

Forgive me! Do forgive me! [ have hurt you 
I did not mean—I was cruel—but | won't again 
*But vou will smile for me—again—as you did 


And, oh shall have! 


what a picture we 





ee 


THIS QUIET MAN? 

“Listen, Miss Flannahan. Only those who are 
permitted to empty the cup of life may taste ol 
immortality before the grave, in its dregs There 
is a cup of death, but of this I do not. speak. 
But I won't talk of sorrow any more, dear Miss 
Flannahan—positively not. Yes, I am a little queer 
—don’t try to understand or to follow. Just know 


that there is a bond between us—the bond of suffering 
—of renunciation. It has left smile which will 
send a gleam of hope down the ages—if I, to whom it 
has left energy and a clearing—if I prove fit. 

“Ah, the clearing! The empty, lonely clearing in 
which to work! How long I have been playing! 

“ What is a sunset and a red sky? 

“The great picture will tell—and the people will 
kneel and believe! The great picture! The After- 
glow!” 


you a 








CHAPTER III 
WT was eleven o'clock when the boy 
woke. All the excitement of the past 
days had culminated in the great ex- 


haustion of the night before. 
He had slept as a child might sleep 





—dreamlessly, happily, unthinkingly. 
In that silent hour Nature had drawn 
him into her wide embrace, lulling 
him with a mother’s gentleness, and now in the mo- 
ment of waking it seemed that again the same be- 


dispensing love and favor, for he 


neficent agency was 
A magician’s 


opened his eyes upon a changed world. 
wand had been waved over the city during his hours 
of sleep; the mist and oppression of the night had 
disappeared with the darkness. Paris was under the 
dominion of the frost. 

Instinctively, even before his eyelids lifted, the 
northern soul in the boy apprised him of this change. 
He inhaled the crisp coldness of the air with a vague 


Russian boots and the 
day, and arrayed himself 
precision, in the suit. 
it evidently retained a_ pristine 
for no had he 


ed the high 
serge Wort 
sooner 


eves, 


to study the effect. 
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instead. 


value 
fastened the 
of the coat than he looked instinctively for 


Aathor 0 a 
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fur cap of yvester 
and with much 
the suit was, 
in its owner's 
last button 
the mirror 


1 as 


The mirror unfortunately was high and, crane his 
neck as he might. he could see nothing beyond the 


waves of his short dark hair and his eager, 


however, had to be 


seeming 


eyes; the effect, 
a dandyism in 


contrast to 


questioning 
with 
na- 


observed and, 
his careless 


ture, he pulled one of the massive velvet chairs to the 


fireplace, and, mounting upon it, s 
every angle with deep intentness. 

satisfied, he jumped to the groun 
brown paper 
reposed all night, bestowed it agai 
his overcoat. This done, he threw 
his shoulder, picked up the felt ha 
room, emerged upon the corridor. 


packet from the hiding- 


urveyed himself at 


At last, apparently 


d, and taking the 
place where it had 
n in the pocket of 
the overeoat across 
t, and, leaving the 


The corridor, despite the advent of the day, was still 
dark and unsavory, save where an occasional door 
stood ajar and a shaft of sun from the outer world 
shot across the drab carpet with its searlet border; 
but Jean had been over the floor with his broom while 
the hotel slept, and the battered tray with its traces 
of sordid festivity had been removed. But even here 
the electric air of the morning had made entry and, 


yielding to its seduction, the boy gave rein to his 
eagerness as he hurried forward to the head of the 


stairs and laid his hand upon the meagre banister. 


From the hall below the white light of the day 
ascended with subtle invitation, while outside the 


world hummed with possibilities. He began the de- 
seent lightly as a Mercury, his.feet scarcely touching 
the steps that last night had offered so toilsome a 
and on the third floor he encountered Jean, 


progress, 
another tray laden with plates and covered 


bearing 
dishes. 

At sight of the young, eager face the good creature’s 
smile broke forth irresistibly. 








familiarity; he opened his 
eyes slowly and _— stared 
about the unknown room 
in an instant of hesitating 
doubt: then, with a great 
leap of the spirit, he recog 
nized his position. Last 
night—and the days and 


nights that had preceded it 
tlooded his consciousness, 
and in a moment he was 
out of bed and pulling 
back the drab-hued — cur- 
tains that hid the window. 
Having treed the day- 
hight. he leaned out, peer- 
ing greedily down into the 
well-like court where even 
the stunted trees in their 
painted tubs were coated 
white with rime: — then. 
with another impulse, 
quickly conceived, as quick 
lv executed, he drew 
into the room, fired with 
the desire to out and 
about in this created 
= 
By day, 
room stood 


as 
back 


be 
newly 


the details of the 
out with a 
prominence that had been 
denied them in the dim 
candlelight of the night be- 
fore: and he realized now, 
what had escaped him then, 
that there was no dressing- 
table, wardrobe, or chest of 
drawers, and that the en- 
tire space of the small 
apartment was filled by the 
clumsy bed, a folding wash 
stand, and two ponderous 
armehairs covered in = shab- 
by red velvet. These, with 
a dingy gold-framed mirror 
hanging above the tiny 
corner fireplace and an old 
vilt clock under a= glass 
shade, formed the comforts 
purchasable_ for two 
frances. 

He studied it all 
lv and attentively, 
omitting the gray 
paper of melancholy 
and, content that he had 
acquitted himself dutifully 
toward his surroundings, 
le unpacked his valise in a 
business-like way and _ pro- 
ceeded to himself for 
the day’s happenings. 

The contents of the valise 


solemn- 

not 
wall- 
design, 





dress 


were not imposing: a 
change of linen, a soft felt 
hat, a pair of shoes, and a 
well-worn blue serge suit! 
The boy looked at each 
article as he drew it forth 
with a quaint attentive- 


ness ‘quite disproportionate 
to either its appearance or 


its value. But the process 

seemed to please him, and . 

he lingered over it, ceasing 

almost reluctantly to ap- L 

praise his belongings and Sie. i 
= 








“Ah, but Monsieur had 
slept!” The little eyes ran 
over the face and figure of 
the guest with visible pleas- 
ure. 

The boy laughed — the 
full, light-hearted laugh 
that belongs to the begin- 


ning of things. 


“Yes, [ have slept; and 
now, you may believe, | 
have an appetite!” 

Jean echoed the laugh 
with a spontaneity that 
held no disrespect. He 
lingered, drawn as_ the 
Irishman in the train had 
been drawn, by something 


original, something vital in 
the youthful personality. 

‘His faith! But Mon- 
sieur had the spirit as well 
as the appetite!” 

The mind of the boy was 
very full as he passed out 
of the hotel after breakfast. 
He searcely noticed the whip 





of cold air that stung his 
face or the white mantle 
that lay upon the streets, 


wrapping in a silver sheath 
all that is sordid, all that 
is dirty and unpicturesque 
in that corner of Paris. 
The human note had been 
touched in that moment in 
the dismal hallway, and 
his ears still tingled to its 
sound. Alarm, disgust, 
and a_ strange’ exultant 
satisfaction warred within 
him in a manner to be com- 
prehended by his own soul 
alone. 

As he stepped out into 
the Rue de Dunkerque he 
scarcely questioned in what 
direction his feet should 
carry him. North, south, 
east, and west were equal 
on that first day. Every- 
where was promise—every- 
where a call. Nonchalant- 
ly and without intention 
he turned to the left and 
found himself once more 
in face of the Gare du 
Nord. 

It is a good thing to re- 
joice in spite of the world; 
it is an infinitely better 
thing to rejoice in company 
with it. With solitude and 
freedom, the alarm, the dis- 
gust, receded, and as_ he 
went forward the exulta- 
tion grew until once again 
his mercurial spirits lifted 
him as upon wings. 

The majority of passers- 
by at this morning hour 
were workers — work-girls 
out upon their errands. 
business men going to or 
the cafés; but here 
and there was to be seen 
an artist, consciously  in- 
different to appearances. 
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beginning to dress. 








This morning he diseard- 
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UNCONSCIOUSLY HE MADE A PICTURE 


AS HE STOOD THERE 


here and there an artisan, 
unconsciously —_ picturesque 

















in his coarse working-clothes, here and there a. well- 
dressed woman, sunning herself in the cold, bright air 
like a bird of gay plumage. It was the world in minia- 
ture, and it stirred and piqued his interest; a wish 
to stop one of these people and to pour forth his long- 
ings, his hopes. his dreams, surged within him in a 
glow of fellowship, and smiling to himself at the 
pleasant wildness of the thought. he made his way 
through the wider spaces of the Place Lafayette and the 
Square Montholon into the long, busy Rue Lafayette. 

Here in the Rue Lafayette the gloomy aspects of 
the district he had made his own dropped behind him, 
and a wealth of bustle and gayety greeted and fasci- 
nated him. Here, the sun seemed fuller, the traffic 
was more dense, and the shops offered visions to please 
every sense. Wine-shops were here, and curio-shops; 
shops all golden and tempting with cheeses and butter, 
and hat-shops that foretold the spring in a glitter of 
blues and greens. He passed on, jostling the crowd 
good-humoredly, being jostled in the same spirit, hug- 
ging his freedom with a silent joy. 

Down the Rue Halévy he went and on into the Place 
de V’Opéra, but here he slackened his pace and some- 
thing of his insouciance dropped from him. The wide 
space filled with its cosmopolitan crowd, the opera 
house itself, so aloof in its dark splendor, spoke to him 
of another Paris—the Paris that might be Vienna, 
Petersburg, London, for all it has to say of individual 
life. His mood changed; he paused and looked back 
over his shoulder in the direction from whence he had 
come. But the hesitation was fleeting; a quick courage 
followed on the doubt. The adventurer must take life 
in every aspect—must face all questions, all moments! 
He turned up the collar of his coat, as though pre- 
paring to face a chillier region, and went forward 
boldly as before. 

One or two narrow streets brought him out upon the 
Place de Rivoli, where Joan of Are sat astride her 
golden horse, and where great heaps of flowers were 


stacked at the street corners—mimosa, lilac, violets. 
He halted irresistibly to glance at these flowers, 


breathing of the south, and to glance at the shining 
statue; then he crossed the Rue de Rivoli and, passing 
through the garden of the Tuileries, emerged upon 
the Place de la Concorde. 


£ 
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On the Place de la Concorde the cool, clean hand of 
the morning had drawn its most striking picture; here 
in the great, unsheltered spaces the frost had fallen 
heavily, softening and beautifying to an inconceivable 
degree. The suggestion of modernity that ordinarily 
hangs over the place was veiled, and the subtle sugges- 
tions of history stole forth, binding the imagination. 
It needed but a touch to materialize the dream as the 
boy crossed the white roadway shadowed by the white 
statuary, and with an odd appropriateness the touch 
was given. 

One moment his mind was a sea of shifting visions; 
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the next it was caught and held by an inevitably 
thrilling sound—the sound of feet tramping to a mar- 
tial tune. The touch had been given; the vague visions 
of tradition and history crystallized into a picture, and 
his heart leaped to the pulsing, steady tramp, to the 
clash of fife and drum ringing out ‘upon the fine cold 
air. 

All humanity is drawn by the sight of soldiers. 
There is a primitive exhilaration in the idea of march 
ing men that will last while the nations live. Stung 
by the same impulse that affected every man and 
woman in the Place de la Concorde, the boy paused, 
his head up, his pulses quickened, his eyes and ears 
strained toward the sound. 

It was a regiment of infantry marching down the 
Cours la Reine and defiling out upon the Place de la 
Concorde toward the Rue de Rivoli. By a common im 
pulse he paused; then by an equally common desire 
to be close to the object of interest, he ran forward to 


where a little crowd had gathered in the soldiers’ 
route. 
The French soldier is not individually interesting. 


and this body of men looked insignificant enough upon 


close inspection. Still, it was a regiment; it stirred 
the fancy. Then, without warning, a new interest 


touched the knot of watchers, a thrill passed from one 
member of the crowd to another, and hats were raised, 
The colors were being borne by; Frenchmen were sa 
luting their flag. 

The knowledge sprang to the boy’s mind with the 
swiftness and poignancy of an inspiration. This body 
of men might be insignificant, but it represented the 
army of France—a thing of infinite tradition—of in 
finite romance. ‘The blood mounted to his face: his 
heart beat faster, and with a strange, half-shy sense 
of participating in some fine moment, his hand went 
up to his hat. 

Unconsciously he made a picture as he stood there, 
his dark hair stirred by the light, early air, his young 
face beautiful in its sudden enthusiasm; and to one 
pair of eyes in the little crowd it seemed infinitely 
better worth watching than the passing soldiers. 

The owner of these eyes had been observant of him 
from the moment that he had run forward drawn by 
the rattle of the drums; and now, as if in acceptance 
of an anticipated opportunity, he forced a way through 
the knot of people and, pausing behind the boy, ad 
dressed him in an easy, familiar voice, as one friend 
might address another. 

“Isn't it odd,” he said, “to look at those insigniti 
cant creatures, and to think that the soldiers of France 
have kissed the women and thrashed the men_ the 
world over?” 

Had a gun been discharged close to his ear, the bey 
could not have started more violently. Fear leaped 
into his eyes, he wheeled round, then a sharp, nervous 
laugh of relief escaped him 

“ How you frightened me!” he exclaimed. “ Oh, how 
you frightened me!” Then he laughed again. 

His travelling companion of the night before smiled 
down on him from his superior height, and the boy 


(Continued on page 116) 
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80 take the southern voyage from New 
“ York to Naples is, if you love the sea 
and it pays you the kindliness due 
you in spring or early summer, to be 
enchanted by the splendor of the way. 
Discoveries, of a vivid consequence. 
break the hours: floating garden beds 
of yellow gulf-weed, dolphins cleaving 
their line of beauty dashed by foam, or little fleets of 
Portuguese men-of-war, tiny sailors, each in an insub- 
stantial house of color dyed in amethyst. lilae, or a 





lucent pink. There are bewildering changes in the 
pageant; sometimes still clouds on the horizon with 





I.— SOUTHERN ITALY 


coasts of vine and olive, with Napoli bevond and Vesu 
vius above it. head in a cloud. 

To land at Naples, “merry, witty. genial” Naples, 
is to plunge, a header, into a bath of iridescent water, 
into the company of Italy as she is when she is un- 
confined, at ease, talking to herself and all the world 
at hand. answer—nay, laughing, singing. 
screaming You catch at once the top note of 


eareless of 
even, 

















Italian color, gayety, emotion, and the assault upon 
you is tremendous. Immediately on landing from 
your little boat some vender showers you with 
roses, and you don’t know what you pay. but 
pack yourself into a carriage with others  identi- 
cally mad. sereaming like 
the innate Neapolitan. 
drive to your hotel red 
in the face, all of you. 
with shrieking to the 


same tune, “Look at 
this! Look at that! 
Look! Oh. look!” This, 
you see, is the dizzying 
life of the people, oecu- 
pations pulsing on the 


sidewalk. shoemakers work- 
ing at their benches (if 
the noise could stop 
minute you might hear the 
tap-tapping of their ham 
mers, like an aceompani- 
ment to the music of a 
lively play), fruit-venders 
dramatically touting the 
blackest of figs and cher- 
ries, monks in unconscious 
posing, macaroni - shops, 
lemon trees, wistarias, ole- 
anders, and, if it be a festa 
or neighbor to a festa, the 
walls streaming with color, 
a flood from every 
ment. 

That day perhaps you go 
to the aquarium and run 
wild over the marvels of 


one 





cuse 








THE VIEW AS ONE APPROACHES GIBRALTAR 


a breadth of clear sky below, like a strand whereof 
they are the bordering mountain range, and the water 
your ship is parting deeply blue. level as a lake, moved 
only where the prow cuts it, and then to rise in sharp, 
smooth ridges, breaking, not in foam, but clear little 
drops like notes of music—or, on a day of more com- 
motion, thin, sharp tubes, a glass-blower’s prentice 
work. The moon bears an extraordinary significance 
when you have her for chief company, whether she is 
new. rich-colored like a slice of melon. or a tilted 
silver cup with a line of violet on her gibbous edge. 
If it is a small ship of neighborly manners, perhaps 
you mount the bridge at night. and watch. in his 
shadowy house, the man, still as a ghost, at the mov- 
ing wheel; or the captain invites you into his own 
little box to look at his star charts and his chronom- 


eters, two in a case, and the blanket near to cover 
them. in other weathers, from the cold. These are 
the small but wonderful adventures that bring you 


into reminiscent touch with daring sailors of the older 
time, and after ten days of it, again like them of old, 
your heart lifts at sight of land: the sheer yellowy- 
brown cliffs that are Portugal, other long-drawn lines 
of rock, and Tarifa, a little white town snuggling into 
herself. and Cape St. Vincent, presently to be lost: 
but after it there are the dotting lights of ships to 
say the world is with you. Next morning you waken 
to the warm-tinted African mountains incredibly near. 
and by and by discover Tangier, white in a hollow 
and all a sheen of purply vapor. Now on the left the 
land begins, brown-clefted Spain, thriftily green in 
patches, the sweeping semicircle where pretty Algeciras 
lies embraced, and suddenly, out of the moving haze, 
the crouching lion of Gibraltar. Meantime. as we saw 
it. it was sunup and the clouds began to drift. There 
was the Rock, and on our hither side its twin, with a 
flying pennon of mist: we had passed the Pillars of 
Hercules and the Mediterranean had us. One little 
bright green boat with a dun lateen-sail was the only 
living thing to notice, and waved its handkerchief. We 
had signalled Cape St. Vincent the day before, and 
been answered civilly. but Gibraltar, the Sphinx, 
maybe wakens only when she pleases, and then for no 
one less than CEdipus. Again we cast the land behind 
us, Gibraltar an enchanted island now, set in mist, and 
the sea pulsed into a brighter blue, a lake of creamy 
ripples. We slipped along Sardinia, her signal-station 
and lighthouse and round squat towers dotted here 
and there. but no other look of man, and next day 
broke prodigal in floating clouds and their trailing 
shadows on the sweet, warm breasts of Ischia, the 
s 


the under-sea- waving me- 


dusx, groves of coral in 
melting colors, and solemn 
fish swimming into the 
foreground, mouth agape and eyes unwinking, and 


one of them the archbishop of all the fish; or to the 


museum to find old friends in seulpture. Or you 
take the drive to Posilipo, commanding the world, 
and at night wander down to the Villa Nazionale 
for the music, leaving it beating there, to lean on 
the parapet, where the spendthrift moon has shat- 
tered her image in the bay, and your heart turns 
back to the sea you have just sailed over and you 


long to sail again. Or you watch the firefly multi- 
tude of lights on the 

















the 
dav at 
at the temple 
of Jupiter. “ Under the colonnade of its portico we 
sate and pulled out our oranges and figs and bread and 


riotous abundance for 
Shelley. on. his 


back on 
the dead. 


are turning 
austere quiet ot 
Pompeii, ate, presumably with the gods. 


your 


medlars and rested to eat. 

At the present day vou are warned that ne 
luncheon can be earried inte the enclosure, and 
you buy a_ bottle of wine, produce your basket 
and fortify yourself all too soon with the hasty 
“snack ~ that shall insure you thrifty and unbroken 
time inside the ruins. ‘Then you betake yourself to 
the pleasant city of the dead and walk its narrow 
streets slabbed with lava blocks, the grass upspring- 


ing between, and fall into a daze wonderingly mingled 
of the living past and the present hour ot 
and breeze. <A bright city, gay in frescoes and proud 
in statues of divinities, now under that glowing sky. 
with glimpses of the further hills a deep and wondrous 


sun 


blue, and the water, blue also in a lucent way, it has 
a transferred life of its own, infinitely dignified, yet 
pathetic also. Perhaps you are an antiquary, and 
Pompeii is a phase in a deferred dream, or naybe you 
are only a tramp, with vagrom insfinets and the 
readiness to wonder strong within you. In that happy 
case you loiter, seeing at last the lid of the casket 
lifted, the heart of a city open to the light, and read 


the human story of her in a courtyard where a buoyant 
statue stands, or a room, its burning yet; 
you identify the Boar's house or the House of Meleager, 
and for a moment it is all one with you whether you 


tTrescoes 


are in Greece of old renown or in gay United Italy 

It is a day of sunshine, but not too hot, for a little 
breeze plays over the dead city and the sea looks 
cool, The hours fleet away in a dream and the dream 


still abides with you, while you go on to Cava, La Cava 
de’ Tyrrheni, Cava of the Etruseans, of the Tyrrhen 
ians three thousand agone, and Cava, a 
guidebook tells you, “ can easily be visited from Naples 
in a day.” But when you fall under the kindly minis 
trations of the Hotel de Londres, and are 
in rooms 30 and 31, opening on the baleony, when you 
find you are in the midst of an ample valley ringed 
with the majesty of hills, it upon you sud 
denly that this is the abode of peace, not to be lightly 
left. The baleony has its comedy, neighbor as it 1s 
to a domestic courtyard where maids move here and 
there, carrying water, bringing fruit in baskets nobly 
poised, and a slender, gay black pig, influenced by a 
rope equatorially administered, is the the 
hour. A merry pig! He cab 
bages, green apples, all the produce of the vernal year, 
and when the children are playing by. he is enamoured 
of their company and strains jealously at his girdle. 


some years 


established 


comes 


jester of 


sociable, a feeds on 


At dusk, his act being over, they lead him = away 
behind the scenes; whereupon a group of men fill in 
his place and play out a whole play in pantomime 


to the accompaniment of a game of cards, each single 


card slammed dramatically on the chair which is: the 


. 





hill above your window. 





and, being ever curious ot 
fairyland, climb to the 
Bertolini. where you sit 
on the baleony and eat 
ices and watch the dark. 
dotted with lights. below. 
with the one ribbon of 
brightness defining — the 
breast wali of the bay. 
Freed from the monotony 
of the ship, you make ot 
Naples perpetual carnival. 
and Naples you 
with multicolored whips 
and eries, “Come on!” 
But she cannot keep you. 
because part of the mad 
ness she engenders is the 
fever of motion, and early 
one morning you quit her 





lashes 





streets just waking to 
their daily pageant, al 
ready gay with babble. 
the flower markets bloom 
ing. the goats clattering 
past. the vociferating 


shaking his deliri 
ten fingers in his 
colleague’s face, and take 


eabby 


ous 


a ee ee 














train for Pompeii. 

The road out of Naples is 
as bewildering as the way 
in by sea. rich in vines and lemon groves, hung with 
varlands, the one dark note Vesuvius on its ominous 
crater-side, and always at the other hand blue water 
confined like a jewel masterfully cut, in a shore-line 
wrought for ecstasy. On this track, as forever when 
you command the Bay of Naples, you are emperor of 
all delights, and when you leave it for Pompeii you 


THE 


HOUSE OF OLCORIUS, IN POMPEII 


gaming-table, with a fiery passion, signifying nothing 
But above this turmoil of small events the balcony 
commands the heavens, as a throne or papal chai 
commands the world, and the majesty of mountains 
faces it. 

One long hill line to the bears @ 
sleeping figure, the chin firm, the brow benignant. 


west colossal 
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the only boundary to what 
the eye harvests is che 
brilliant girdling of the 
The temple itself is 
Greek, child of the Greece 
of all imaginings, and you 
sit down on the tounda- 
tion blocks between two 
columns and know finally 
that this is the return of 
your spirit to its spring. 
No one else is there—nay, 
but one. ‘That is Apollo. 
[It is Neptune’s temple, but 
Apollo moves in it as 
sottly as the shadows. 
You could really see him: 
yet dook full at him and 
he is gone. Perhaps there 
Is the smallest note of 
music, like a dust mote on 
a wandering lyre. — Liz- 
ards are slipping every- 
where, the silence mightier 
for their noiselessness; a 
cicada shrills at moments. 
It you eat luncheon in 
the precinct you may feed 
the two gaunt dogs well 
used to the indulgences 
of forestieri, and doubtless 
having thriftily taken out 
a heense for beggars’ 
rights inclusive. The rooks 
caw and a donkey foal 
gambols. much to the anx- 
lety of its care-worn moth- 


sea. 








LE 


er. They, it seems, may 
have been  deputed to 
strike the one note ot 
comedy under a_sky of 
almost too bright an ex- 
altation. The day — its 


“Jong blue solemn hours 
paces in procession to a 
close, and you are at La 
Cava again for a loitering 
through the town, where 





ON THE ROAD TO AMALFI 


The hands are folded on the breast: it is a good 
bishop resting after earthly combat for his church 
militant, and maybe with it, too. At the northeast 
another till lifts a gigantie cross against the sky. 


The dusk comes, with an exquisite tittle dinner in the 


unpeopled dining- room, at a window 





there are gardens behind 
eratings, and shrines. and 
areades full of all man- 
nev of cheese and macaroni, and = smiling, kindly 
folk. 

From Cava to Ravello is a proud progress under the 
suidance of Giordino, the well-seasoned, all-knowing 
driver who venerates the rules of the road, vet who. if 


made 
with 


down. Also, 
mould. 


bow 
certain 


and 
in a 


perhaps, 1f you are 
you are a little afraid. 


the fear of the spirit before “that which is high.” 
The wihute-pillared pergola of the garden is an 
eyrie overhanging the green abyss, in the face 
of the Titanie terraced hills. and the blue sea 


eurdles and glasses itself in the hither deep, smil- 
ing in a way the siren has, as if she kept no record 
of mid-ocean and what is ever doing there. You are 
told that Wagner was here, composing Parsifal, and 
you feel the suitabie greatness of that. also, as if 
you were in a gigantic dream, too big for you, and 
in the face of all this splendor you long for the sea 


level and hidden glens. But no one, even the most 
shametaced betore magnificence, should omit seeing 


the Rufolo Gardens, the living setting for an ancient 
and dignified palace, rich in its cloistered court, 
touched with an Oriental grace, and owned latest by 
those English Reids who livec there forty vears, active 
saints of the town, a “ nobilissima” lite, as the tribu- 
tary tablet and died after the custom, leaving 
the place to a grandson, who can endure, evidently, 
not to be always there. On our day in the Rufolo 
Gardens the soft-eyed boy who was our guide went 
with us in a sympathetic loitering, and when we chose 
to stop. stood still as a lizard on the weli nce when 
we yielded to the moment’s gentle spell and sat, our 
voices even tuned to the silent hour, he, with a per- 
fect courtesy and no surprise, fell into a statvesque 
repose, and stood untwining the morning-glory sprays, 
falling from a vase as tall as he. At Rufolo the *t- 
mosphere is feudal and touched with warm allegiance 
The boy’s family had worked for the Reids through 
all the years they lived there, and his father is gar- 
dener as his grandfather had been. 

The garden proper is “a lovesome spot ” set, on the 
outer side, in a low wall of warm stone, a delicate line 
of color to define it against the sea moving that de- 
clivitous way below, the sea crinkling in lucent beauty 
or glassy like a lake. Above the wall, springing from 
its outer face at the one inevitable point, a pink clus- 
tered flower, an asclepias, lifts itself hardily, its back- 
ground that enrapturing sea. It is only an herb, the 
boy explains, but it grew out of the wall and they left 
it there, “for color.” The garden, like all completed 
gardens, has water in abundance, stone basins of still 
pools at unexpected corners, and always the plash ot 
moving streams; it has ivy, Jasmine, coreopsis aflame 
in the sun. It is a garden to be lived in and read, 
note for note of harmony, as day succeeds to day. 

From Ravello it is imperative to take the drive down 
te Amalfi, superb when Ravello, the “ rebel,” refused 
submission to her, and climb the steps to the Hotel 
Cappuccini, the ancient monastery, where you may 
sit all day in the white-pillared, vine-hung cloisters, 
and sleep in a little cell very high above the sea. Yet 

if the moon comes up big and splendid, 


Says, 





maybe you cannot sleep. She calls you 





mountains still are regnant. 
and then you betake yourself to the 
balcony again with the tull moon sail- 
mg and bells everywhere, and at last a 
tremulous silence, broken once only by a 
fluty pipe tar up the mountain—this. 
of course, is Pan. But it is not 
Pan who perpetually keeps the soli 
tary bright light) burning in the en 
cle of dark on that same slope. Is 
it a hermit or a Woman wating tor 
her lover thuting up the pass?’ You know 
at last—Cava of the Etruscans has in 
formed you-—that Italy has a spell not 
to be conjured away with reasons, [It 1s 
not beauty alone, though the moontighted 
splendor in Cava’s valley is enough to 
make the senses ache, not the Janguor of 
the air nor the song of the peasant after 
within 


where the 





toil, nor the holiday teel vour 
selt that vou have escaped trom western 
bonds of old inheritance. it is subtler 
than all this. as if the very soil were 


sentient and exhaled in warm emotions. 

At last the earth seems to have an 
desires of man. He has be 
unveil her 


swered the 
sought her to be alive, to 
beauty, and sworn to couple it with art. 
note tor note, word 


and she is replying, 





With the arrogance of old enchantresses, 
and you rise and lean from your win- 
dow, avid of more splendor. You hear 
the plash of ripples on the girdling beach 
below, and the sound speeds you back to 
the other time when Amalfi, the “ illus- 


trious.” was a queen of the water, with 
the “fame of her commerce in every 
port.” Her “excellent mariners” had 





comprehensive knowledge of astronomy 
and navigation, her boats were laden 
with the products of Arabia and Atrica. 


and she made settlements in the Far 
Kast. But to-day her affluent rule is 
over the empire of beauty and a per- 
Vasive peace. You may sit im_ her 


cloisters and eat bread and _ honey, 
dreading neither Normans nor the jeal- 
Pisa. All day long you may sit 
there, in a muse, watching the small 
foreshortened fishermen on the beach be- 
low coaxing their drying nets by trequent 


ous 








most incredible harmony. 








for word, m 


Your dreams come again to life: delight 
ix here in a foaming haste with which 
it has risen again trom the sea ef cus 


tom, and you even get the stubbed pencil you had taken 
to set down expenditures, and “drop into poetry ~ on 
the back of a crumpled page of memoranda, To go to 
bed at Cava on a night like this is an empty ritual, 
for the moon keeps calling in at the window, “ En- 
dymion! Endymion!” and in the earliest hour you slip 
out on the baleony, sure that all the world is stretch- 
ing up its arms in invocation to the dawn, and the 
light is coming and the morning walks again in 
beauty’s trance. When your eyes sink from the moun- 
tain slopes to rest, how sweet it is, how fertile, that 


wide valley! A girl, moving magnificently, like 
Atalanta. enters the green produce field near by, 
parts the corn on either side, and walks amidst 


lettuce planted underneath, and you trace 
by tne trembling of the corn. Day has 


to gather 
her pathway 
begun. 

One morning, with whatever figurative binding to 
the mast you can accomplish, precaution against 
Cava’s siren song, you are off by rail to Piestum, the 
sea below you, the dark walls of mountains at your 
hand, and then the fields. The mountains drip with 
delicate flowers, vivid blue: Cytherea’s hair, a soldier, 
looking on at the transports of the forestieri, tells 
them with pride and sympathy. You have been 
warned from manifold that Piwstum is ma- 
larial, and are prepared to find its marshes low and 
mean; but it expands itself a wide and_ splendid 
open fronting on the sea. A walk between grassy 
tields where the wild larkspur grows—hardy. staunch 
substitute for all the “roses from Piestum 
and you come with a big throb of the heart, tribute 
of pagan worship involuntarily given, the ery of 
realized delights, to Neptune’s temple, one vast no- 
bility of torm and creamy-yellow like “the rathe 
primrose.” There are two other temples flanking 1t, 
one of them to Ceres, but Neptune dominates. Again 
there is a kindly breeze wafting, as at Pompeii, and 


sources 


roseries! 


THE FOUNTAIN OF TREVI 


the carriages in front draw up to water, also halts 
with a specious air of waiting his turn, and, having 
allayed suspicion, flicks at his two small, stout horses, 
trots by, leaving the loiterers to take his dust, and 
glances back in triumph, as who should say, “ You 
see? 1 am_ Giordino! 


change of ground, and finally folding 
them back and forth over their arms: 
and when you see two, like top-heavy 
ants. walking away together, “step 
and step,” to the boats, it is odds 
that you are sure you see Peter and 
Paul. 

On an afternoon comes  Giordino 
again with the stout little horses for 


the four hours’ drive to Sorrento, and 
of this drive you would have much ado to tell, in the 
adjectives of one language, the colossal things you 
saw, how high the way was. how full of caves and 
dominated by cliffs, how saturated with perfumes, and 
how blue the sea. After the heat of it, and the dust 








And being Ghiordino, he 
waters farther on. The " 
road you travel is one 
winding upward line 


through an incredible 


wash of color, the green 
blue water — sun - flecked 
there below. and the Eden 
of luxuriant orange and 
lemon trees and a million 
flowers at hand; and 
when the eves _ finally 


ache with the surfeit of 
it all Giordino { 
the upper steep. and you ii i i 
climb a space on your two 
feet, tinding yourself at 
last in the very face of 
heaven; and this is the 
Hotel Belvedere, where 
the hostess presently Ja- 
ments the seareity of 
guests in full summer, 
when Italy is at her love- 
liest. 

Here at Ravello you 
have taken yourself up 
into a high mountain, and 
though empery may not 
move you, you must see 
that this is the dominion 
of beauty and worship 
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THE TEMPLES OF NEPTUNE AND BACCHUS AT PAESTUM 
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(yet of these no one may complain, for they ate the 
heat and dust of Italy), you come, in the late after- 
noon light, to Sorrento and the Cocumella, and are 
received with a considered kindliness and conducted to 
the balcony where there is tea. But of that no one 
ean at first partake, owing to the necessity of homage 
to the mimosa tree, a wonder of soft leaves and pink 
flowers tasselled with stamens lemon-yellow. The 
cocumella is intimate, kindly, full of peace. Let your 
room overlook the spacious garden, and you face a 
picture incredible in changeful loveliness, the darkest 
greenery of laurel, orange trees and lemons, the green- 
blue sea, and sunset-reddening sky, and, lest the eye 
swoon with meltingness of color, one great stone-pine, 
dark and austere, to weld the picture. At Sorrento 
you may amuse vourself in small, trifling ways. buy- 
ing silks, gay handkerchiefs. and lustrous scarfs, the 
ever-present carved woods or exquisite silver wares, 
and on some evening you may watch the too-sophisti- 
cated tarentella danced in the big hall of the hotel, to 
the accompaniment of piano. castanet, mandolin, tam- 
bourine, guitar, in a way that has to move the blood, 
though with a good dez! of ancient fooling and “ Santa 
Lucia” and “ Funiculi” thrown in with a_ throat- 
splitting vigor. Or you may ask and gain admittance 
to the garden of Marion Crawford's villa, sober fore- 
word to the flaming pageant from his terrace. The 
owner of that terrace is ruler of a world. overlord of 
Capri, the Bay of Naples, Vesuvius, and the sky. 

At last you descend from the Cocumella garden into 
the middle of the earth. following by long winding 
lights of steps in solid rock some clew that leads you 
evidently through the scenery of grand opera to the 
Inferno: but at the end it is Paradise instead, the 
Hashing circle of the bay. There you take ship for 
Capri, meantime exploring the Blue Grotto. to wonder, 
then and after, whether it was a glimpse into the heart 
of a lambent heaving gem, or a speetacular device, a 
washerwoman's heaven, all foam and bluing. Present- 
lv vou are landed at the Marina at Capri: Capri facing 
Naples and Vesuvius itself. a colossus of cliff and 
gorges, Capri brought into fashion by Augustus, made 
infamous with Tiberius, then and always a crown of 
beauty upon beauty. The ancient steps have given 
way to a winding carriage road by walls blue with 
Venus’s-hair and splashed with gorgeous bunches of 
honeyed gorse. And everywhere is the sight of the 
sea, the flowers on the cliffs no bluer, though lesser in 
beauty, lacking its liquid sheen. At Anacapri you stop 
in a vine-shaded porch and eat the luncheon you have 
brought. Perhaps this is your day's excursion, or 
possibly you sink into the bath of delight the earth 
and sea have ready for you, and linger for a chapter 
of swift hours, climbing to the Villa of Tiberius for a 
sunset—so high vou know the western sky at last as 
a bird must know—perhaps you take a giro about the 
entire island in a boat, to wonder from the depths, or 
empty your purse at the rich little silver-shops. Be 
not deceived. You will find nowhere afterward such 
cheap and lovely silver buckles, chains, and manifold 
ornaments as at Capri and Sorrento. 

After southern Italy, her flowery delights, Rome 
strikes the great full chord; also her majesty and 
riches scorn you for the shortness of your stay. To 
make a journey in fhight is to find it only vast recog- 
nitions of things beloved, a glance. a hand-wave, and 
then, good-by. But it’s not sad; it’s splendid. You 
seem to be glancing, as you run, through little win- 
dows into an immortal world, and the pictures flashing 
on you live while the brain is quick. You seek out 
Tarpeia’s rock and recognize the comedy of approach- 
ing it through a house and standing on a little untidy 
terrace, overlooking a court, where an old woman sits 
at a window and holds up her hand for tribute: you 
go forth to find the Appian Way and rebel when the 
driver takes you by the new road, straight and paved, 
and lined with common little inns. But he has his 
own ideas about it, and when he is reproached will 
not commit himself. and turns at last in triumph past 
the tombs, with a memory of Cecilia Metella, and the 
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sacred grove where Numa 





met his nymph, Egeria. 
Thence you swing into 
the very Appian Way 
where the armies came 
marching home, under the 
great arch to the Via 
Sacra, and it is you who 
are victor now, beeause 
you are alive. The pic- 
ture you keep is of the 
sky on the return. It had 
been raining, and now it 
has cleared into bright 
blue and a light soft gray 
and a new) pink just 
created, and driving by the 
Colosseum the arches are 
all gay with floating rose. 
The little pictures crowd 
your brain, you who are 
neither  antiquary — nor 
scholar, and half the time 
What you remember is not 
What you went out to see. 
You go on pilgrimage to 
the Pantheon, to Raphael's 
tomb, but what you carry 
away is the sweet light 
flooding through the open- 
ing of the dome and a 
white cloud sailing there. 
In the Sistine Chapel vou 
are well content, though 
you have only half a day 
to accord what an artist 
might spend his vears 
upon; for in that sombre 
ecstasy of color you have 
dipped yourself and gone 
out clean. In Santa Sa- 
bina, perhaps you ignore 
the ancient columns for a 
small window looking into 
a garden at an orange 
tree planted by St. Domin- 
ic, and under the tree 
a little relief in the wall, 
St. Dominic edoring the 























crucifix. The church you 

forget, but the window is THE 
yours; the eves were fain 

of it, and brought it away to keep. This is on the 
day when you find the Keyhole—a small, brass-bound 
circlet in a wooden gate. You put your eye to it 
and find a long garden walk, bordered with green, like 
laurel. In the misty distance at the end is St. Peter's, 
far away. but clear against the sky. 

Another day you drive to the Palace of the Quirinal, 
to see the mighty horse-tamers in the piazza. and you 
note that many other folk have gathered. There is the 
flare of a band, and soldiers come marching up the 
slope past you into the palace, and there they wheel 
to march out again, still playing, and so round to the 
sentry-boxes. relieving guard. ‘They march away. the 
music very brave and spirited, and it is all touchingly 
beautiful, you don’t know why. The pictures in the 
piazza are happy pictures—a group of children kneel- 
ing absorbed in their own game, three brown-habited 
monks girdled in bright blue standing motionless to 
listen, one of them lifting his bare heel out of its 
sandal now and then; there are mothers and babies, 
too. Everybody looks light-hearted—not fevered. as 
in Naples, but content—and he who is not smiling 
looks as if he might break into smiles straightway. 

You speed through galleries, not to muddle your 
memory with an impossible comprehension, but doing 
homage to what you loved before: Apollo, Ariadne, the 
Transfiguration, the heroic Juno. For the Juno, you 
have gone to the Baths of Diocletian, and here you 
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bring away also the picture of the cloister and the 
garden, the garden wild but hollvhocky and rich in 
one great bed of veronica, springing with a vigor 
stauncher than the memories of the Cwsars. In Rome, 
where there is a garden there is also veronica; and 
everywhere are fountains, the Fountain of Trevi a per 
petual mavic, for wherevel you go you somehow come 
upon it at one moment or another to love it: more. 
The last day at Rome is a garlanded window to look 
from: into the Keats and Shelley memorial house, 
where unreasoning tears invade the eves, and the 
Protestant Cemetery, last lovely home of many loved 
forever, with its gleaming monuments and crowd of 
cypresses like dark candles on the altar of universal 
faith, its inmost heart the ashes under Shelley's tomb, 
and in the little old cemetery close by, Keats and 
Severn side by side, covered with violets. Then, to lift 
the heart after the solemn thought of poets dead, a 
drive in the Pincian and Borghese gardens, and life 


and youth under the trees of the Borghese, boys at 
ball, and group after group of searlet-robed young 
priests, in all their glory clad like poppies, wandering 
in and out of the green shade. In the morning you 


take train for Braecciano and the hill towns, but driv 
ing to the station you pass the Fountain of Trevi, and 
are almost content. You know it holds your penny.’ 


* According to tradition, she who throws a coin into the Fountain of 
Trevi will surely return to Rome 








How do we know 
How the seasons go? 
By white of the blossoms and white of the snow, 
By yellow of wheat 
And the hurrying beat 
On yellowing boughs of the rain-storm’s feet. 


What is so bright 
In the midmost night? 
The moon with her banner of silvery light; 
And when she goes by, 
In the dark-blue sky, 
A million and one, the stars climb high: 
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Lion and Bear, 
The Twins and the Chair, 
The Hunter and Dog, the Cross and the Square; 
The Dragon outspread, 
Arcturus so red, 
And the eye that burns hot in the Bull’s great head. 


What of the rose 
When the night wind blows? 
She dreams little poems that nobody knows, 
And into the ear 
Of the lily-bud near 
She sings little melodies no one can hear. 


Slumber. my love, 
To the coo of the dove 
And the eroon of the breeze in the branches above; 
Sleep till the sun 
His sleeping has done, 
And the stars run away from him one after one 


Long not to be 
With the birds in the tree 
To swing in the wind—it is safer with me; 
Slumber is best 
In the nursery nest, 
And my arms are as warm as the mother-bird’s breast. 
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T the dinner we 
have seen Society 

saved from. itself 
literally by the ,@ 
skin of its teeth. 

\t the opera it 
could not save it- 

self by the skin of its neck. What will 
he its deportment at a dance? 

Of ail forms of social entertainment the dance has 
always been most inseparably identified with sponta- 
neous yavety. 

Mankind still uses the ceremony of eating to cele- 
brate its grief as well as its happiness, sorrowtully 
gvorging on funeral bakemeats as readily as it joy- 
fully battens on wedding-cake. It has always simi 
larly used the art of musie, weeping to a death dirge 
as naturally as it laughs at a musie-hall ditty. 

But, from the fierce exultation of the Indians leap- 
ing round the torture-stake to the solemn exaltation 
of the dancing choir-boys of Seville pacing their 
measures on the steps of the High Altar, from the 
jocularity of the jig to the stately pleasure of the 
minuet, man has reserved the dance as the appropriate 
expression of his elation. 

Can men and women, however denatured their 
instincts, so emasculate the spirit of the dance, 
that. locked in each other's arms, swinging through 
the gay radiance of the ballroom to the compelling 
rhythm of the music, the poetry of motion may be- 
come to them nothing but the prose of exertion, their 
partners be to their utter indifference nothing but 
necessary stage properties for the parts that they are 
playing, their hearts be filled only with the sordid 
satisfaction of gratified rapacity, their minds be filled 
only with the selfish schemes of social exploitation? 

These are the questions which the ball must answer 
for itself. 

The hostess issues the invitations to her dance only 
a week or even five days before the event. At first 
thought this might seem to be a mistake, giving a 
suggestion of the impromptu with its attendant genial- 
itv and informality, to what should be an august and 
deliberate ceremonial. But deeper consideration will 
show that this very briefness of notice is a c¢ireum- 
stance full of pomp and prestige. It demonstrates 
that the hostess is a lady of such calibre that she need 
fear the rival entertainments of no lesser ladies on 
the evening of her choice; that her invitations are 
paramount, to be eagerly accepted, no matter what else 
her guests had planned for that night. The only 
danger in this method—that one of the few other 
hostesses of equal position with herself should chance 
to choose the same night for a ball of her own—is 
avoided by each of these hostesses having secured the 
social rights to a certain week in winter for her 
annual ball, and on this week none of her equals 
would think of infringing. 

The invitations inform the hostess’s prospective 
guests that she will be * At Home” at half past ten 
of a certain night. In the lower left-hand corner of 
the card the single word “ cotillion indicates the 
reason for her domesticity. 

Commonplace-looking enough, these little pieces of 
pasteboard., and accepted as such by most of those 
who receive them. But there are some to whom they 
are of pitifully vital moment. some whose fingers 
tremble as they tear open the envelope te make sure 
that it is this very invitation which is inside, some 
who. having found their hopes realized. gloat over 
the little piece of pasteboard as though it were a 
love-letter or a divorce decree, feel that their vears of 
Sysiphus-labor, pushing their precious stones. up the 
heights of social prominence, have reached their sue- 
cessful end at last. feel that this little eard is their 
letter patent of nobility, feel that in a moment they 
have become finer and loftier men and women, worthier 
to take their places next to those exalted personages 
whom they have so long envied and revered from 
afar. Thus can this little card unloose all that 
mighty passion which may be entitled hero-worship or 
called snobbishness, as an invitation is received or 
not. 


~~ 












The night of nights has come. The lower classes 
otf New York, from their Hester Street tenements to 
their Riverside Drive mansions, are profoundly un- 
perturbed. They go through their routine, dining or 
starving, wining or worrying, costuming or freezing, 
sinning or snoring, without a thought of the ball that 
is to be. In all these lower classes the only interested 
parties are the hostess’s servants; the caterers; the 
decorators; the guests’ maids, their coachmen, foot- 
men, and chauffeurs: some wives of millionaires who. 
when they tore open the envelopes with trembling 
fingers, found that the card inside was not the card: 
the orchestras; some Society reporters: and a couple 
of detectives. But though New York as a city is 
unmoved, New York as a Society is stirred to what- 
ever depths it can command. Such functions as to- 
night’s are not only the objects but the mainstays of 
its existence. Its members in their line of carriages 
and motors, leading up to the hostess’s door, will sit, 
as much dependent for their social sustenance on what 
she will provide, as the kindred line down on the Bow- 
ery depends on its dole of bread. 

In scores of the palatial plagiarisms which make 
Fifth Avenue the architectural museum of the world, 
the dining-rooms are filled with unusual animation 
at the prospect of the imminent event. It is the first 
big ball of the season, the first pitched battle of the 
campaign, the first opportunity for each to see exactly 
where he or she stands; to note the subtle promotions 
and degradations which take place from year to year: 
to miss the familiar faces of those on whom Death 
has paid his party call; to observe the unfamiliar 
faces of those who have been knocking at the social 
door so long, who have just been admitted, but who 
have not yet been relieved of their hats and wraps: 
to study the fresh blood—the band of this year’s 
débutantes, the bevy of college graduates. 

In a hundred humbler homes, French maids are 
spreading out their mistresses’ finery, while these 
examine their deadly armory as a duellist tests the 
temper of his rapier, or the hair-trigger of his pistol. 
before starting for the field of honor. Especially, in 
each house that guards the treasure of a débutante, 
is excitement at the snapping-point. Mother, maid, but- 
ler. father, all breathlessly run errands and send mes- 
sages on behalf of their young mistress, who, pale but 
grim, nods impatiently at the last words of maternal 
advice, thanks the butler graciously for having hurried 
up the automobile. and snaps at the paternal clumsi- 
ness which has almost placed a foot upon her train. 

The home of the ball is of course the centre of 
suspense. The hostess herself is unruffled. She is a 
proud and worldly-wise lady who has been giving her 
balls vear before year as tar back as she cares to re- 
member. With her wealth and her position the giv- 
ing of a ball reduces itself to a very simple formula. 
She has quickly edited her last year’s list of guests 
up to date, adding here, erasing there, as deaths. 
débuts, and divorces necessitate, and has with judicial 
discrimination elevated a few worthy outsiders to the 
ranks of society. She has then instructed her secre- 
tary to address invitations to the names on her list. 
Having selected the young man whom she wishes to 
lead her cotillion, she has then ordered the flowers, 
the food, the orchestras, and the favors as methodically 
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as she has ordered the guests. It never 
oceurs to her to speculate as to whether 
her guests will fail to enjoy themselves any 
more than as to whether any of them may 
fall and break their legs. Such worries she 
leaves to the majority of hostesses who have 
to give balls for a social livelihood. As 
for herself, it is not a question whether her 
ball will seem a success to her guests, but 
whether her guests will be a success at her 
ball. It may as well be confessed at once 
that she is not typical of most hostesses of 
New York Society, but she is typical of 
what they would all like to be. and this 1s 
an occasion on which it seems more mag- 
nanimous to typify the few ideals than the 
many actualities. 

So the hostess sits quite placidly reading 
a French novel, while the “ beauty doctor,” whom she 
has imported from Paris and has.madeé the fashion in 
New York, kneads her face and neck with grease, whose 
magie properties assure a perpetual middle age. But 
while she is discarding wrinkles, her housekeeper and 
her butler are acquiring them, worrying over all the 
final details of preparation. Such is the responsibility 
of the moment, that they have buried their chronic 
feud and are cordially co-operating for the honor of 
the house. Their trials are multifarious indeed. 
Their most decorative footman has found the thought 
of all the champagne which is to be consumed this 
night too much for his sympathetic soul, and has 
fallen a hopeless victim to premature intoxication. A 
certain patch on the ballroom floor refuses to wax 
properly, and remains a Slough of Despond in the 
midst of its slippery environment. The S.P.C.A. has 
sent an official to announce that if one of the cotillion 
figures consists of the ladies offering live guinea-pigs, 
as favors, to snakes held by the gentlemen (as _ prog- 
nosticated in the Evening Ncreamer, with the snarl- 
ing sycophanecy of its kind). their society will have 
te stop the brutal proceeding. ‘The word of honor of 
the butler and a pint of champagne are needed to 
assuage this gentleman’s humanitarian fears. There 
is a deadlock as to who is to serve the coffee and 
sandwiches to the coachmen and chauffeurs, which 
requires diplomatic handling. The detectives show 
gallantry to the upper housemaid and the second par- 
lor-maid, instantly causing intricate domestic com- 
plications. 

But of these sordid details. and many more like 
them, the hostess knows nothing as. with rejuvenated 
face, she passes from the hands of the French sor- 
ceress to those of the coiffeur. 


The house is now ready for the fray. It beams and 
glitters with pride and satisfaction. At last, for a 
few brief hours, it will be in its element. it will be 
allowed to perform its proper functions, to fulfil those 
purposes for which it was designed five hundred years 
ago in the flood-tide of the Renaissance: to hold the 
crowded courts of princes; to frame the gorgeous 
pageantry of worldly power; to glow as background 
to its glory: to guard the secrets of its infamies; to 
throb with the unceasing rush of many lives, elbow- 
ing one another through its busy halls; to shelter and 
to know them in their pomp and in their nakedness; 
to echo with the sighs of love and of satiety: to 
silently suck up the blood of stabbings and the froth 
of poisonings: but always to be full of life, rich, 
vivid, manifold. 

Poor house, designed for such a destiny. what a 
lonely. empty anti-climax is its fate. Its big propor- 
tions. its large perspectives, its stately heights and 
monumental spaces, which would have stretched in 
harmonious weleome to thronging vassals, courtiers. 
functionaries, here frown in cold, forbidding vastness 
upon the void existence which they contain. An 
elderly lady, her son living abroad, her daughter mar- 
ried, holds her solitary court within its walls, with a 
nursery of lap-dogs and a negligible husband who 
spends the days of a dummy director and the nights 
of a dummy debauché. A well-ordered lady whose 
life is one of dulness and of dignity; a remote lady 
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who welcomes few visitors and no emotions into her 
daily life; a lady of power as absolute in its way as 
that of any despot whom the house in its own day 
might have held, but who never lets the picturesque 
or the spectacular impinge upon her sway, preferring 
the silent, certain unobtrusiveness of twentieth-cen- 
tury power. Day after day the house yawns cavern- 
ously, an empty setting for an empty lite, while two 
streams, of tradesmen and of trucklers. leave packages 
and visiting-cards at its servants’ entrance and its 
front door, and only a few friends are privileged to 
patter through its echoing emptinesses, to lunch or 
dine with its mistress in the comparative comfort of 
her breaktast-room. 

But to-night the house has roused itself from its 
torpor. To-night it will feast on life, gorge itself with 
humanity. ‘lo-night it will threb with thronging 
flesh and blood, thnll with passions hot from the 
hearts of many men and women, stir with plans and 
plottings cold from their brains. ‘To-night the house 
will onee more come into its own—or so it thinks. 


The time has come. The invitations have been 
issued for half past ten, It is half past eleven. ‘Two 
rows of footmen in plush knee-breeches stretch from 
the entrance across the marble wastes of hall, and up 
the desolate sweep of soaring staircase, two slender 
threads by which the first guests can find their intrepid 
path up to the hospitable Minotaur who lies in wait 
above, 

\t half past eleven the first covey of guests flits 
in, finds refuge in the cloak - rooms, and stealthily 
Waits for reinforcements. These early arrivals are 
unfortunates who were not able to get invitations 
to cither of the opera-houses. They 
have been unable to pass the eve- 
ning at the theatre because to wear 
déecollet® dresses there would be tm- 
proper, owmg to the obscure law 
Which in our country has hitherto 
made it indecent to expose at the 
play those identical physical expanses 
which it 1s obligatory to exhibit: at 
the opera. They have therefore been 
doomed to domesticity, and have been 
dragging themselves through the end- 
less hours since dinner, in the arid 
atmosphere of home, nervously adl- 
ternating between the easy-chair, the 
piano. the bookcase, and the dress- 
ing-table. At the earhest posstble mo- 
ment thev have shaken the dust of 
their habiiatiens trom their slippers, 
tnd. accompanied by mother, brother. 
husband, or maid. tave sped to the 
ball. 

When enough arrivals have ae- 
cumulated to give one another moral 
support, they begin their advance. 
Across the hall they wend their 


Way with stately tread and 
dignified composure, Then 
up the majestic — stairs 
the climbing cortége winds. 
its tull-flung trains draping 
the steps with glory, and, 
having gained the.summit, 
in glittering array sweeps 
slowly toward the hostess. 
In a great doorway, her 
triumphal arch, flanked by 
her married daughter, she 
stands, an imposing figure, 
instinct with formality and 
power. ‘The stiff lines of her 
satin dress, the steady glit- 
ter of her diamonds, the 
rigid coiffure of her pale 
hair, the tautened crispness of her skin (the victory 
of massage over matter), her straight carriage, all 
show the horn leader of women. Her guests file past 
her with the air of sumptuous gladiators crying daunt- 
lessly: “ Hail, Hostess! We who are about to dance 
salute thee!” She, too, acknowledges their passage 
with what is more nearly a salute than a greeting. 


SUPPER IS A LONG, ELABORATE MEAL their 
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Having rendered homage, the guests move on 
into the great ballroom. They stand for a mo- 
ment in little huddled groups on the outskirts 
of its vast spaces of polished floor, bathed in its 
bright light, rocked in the rhythmic waves of 
musie with which the orchestra is flooding the 
room, from its ambush of ferns and flowers. 

This shonld by rights be a precious moment. 
Have they net come to dance’ Are their feet 
not caressed by a perfect floor, are their ears not 
tempted by persuasive music, are their eyes not 
beckoned to by spaciousness in which they can 
abandon themselves unhampered to the full 
harmonious sweep of movement matched to 
melody? They should speed to each other’s 
arms, and swing away through time and space 
as exultingly as skylarks soar or eagles swoop— 
or so thinks a poetie detective, standing in an 
alcove, keeping an eve on the cotillion favors. 

But this does not seem to happen. Some 
dozen débutantes, with the enthusiasm of their 
inexperience, thrill with delight at the spectacle 
of a floor on which there is room to dance, and. 
with their loval partners, glide ingenuously to 
and fro, enjoying themselves prettily. But, 
for the most part, in more seasoned breasts the 
sight of the unfilled floor arouses feelings of de 
spondency. They are oppressed by a sense ot 
loneliness in the great room, a sense of dis 
appointment that more people are not already 
here, a keen expectancy for that moment when 
the room will be choked with guests and the 
night will really attain its brillianey. 

Each moment. however, lessens their isolation, 


For the guests con- 
tinue to- march past 
the hostess in a con- 
tinuous stream, and 
are already making 
promising inroads 
on the free floor 
space of the room. 
Surely the hostess 
has reason to feel 
satisfaction beneath 
her impassivity. Her 
vassals make a very 
gallant showing as 
in’ their silk and 
satin squadrons 
they file before her 
and deploy on the 
polished field of bat- 
tle. The girls and 
women are of a 
higher average of 
beauty than any 
European — ballroom 
could produce. 
ss Standing or moving 
erect, they show 
figures and 
their clothes to bet- 
ter advantage than they could seated at the dinner- 
table. Thrown together at close quarters, amid the 
stimulating familiarity of friends and enemies, they 
present their faces to better advantage than they 
could posed in the show-case of the opera-box. The 
men, too, are generally well-built, tall, and handsome, 
easily distinguishable from the waiters. Only the 































































débutantes are, as a whole, disappointing. With 
childish faces and undeveloped forms, they seem 
pitifully immature to be proclaimed ready for the 
responsibilities of life. But they have been care- 
fully coached to a thorough familiarity with their 
duties to Society. and are, most of them, already pre- 
cocious women of the world; so, as their responsibili- 
ties will be primarily social ones, they are readier to 
bear them than they seem. As for the subordinate 
problems of marriage and maternity, these can easily 
be left to their husbands and their children. 

Now the second orchestra, which has been furnished 
to alternate with the first so that there shall be no 
lapses in the music, arouses itself from its dejected 
attitude of waiting for the worst, and from its end 
of the room takes up the relay race of melody. It is 
by this time playing to standing-room only. The great 
room is filled with a dazzling mass of fashionable 
humanity. Those who have escaped from the operas 
have added themselves to those who have escaped from 
the homes. The crowd stands, its members jostling 
one another politely, nodding. smiling. shaking hands, 
turning the cold shoulder, seeing, making itself seen. 
The dancers have become congested into an amorphous 
mass Which oozes round and round. From time to time 
this viscous whirlpool casts out an exhausted and 
bedraggled couple. and from time to time a fresh pair. 
united in the holy bonds of waltz or two-step, wedge 
their way into the struggle. 

No one can for a moment doubt that the dancers are 
doing their duty. But in the seemingly aimless con- 
glomeration which covers the rest of the floor, a useful 
work is also proceeding. The débutantes are being 


assorted and appraised, for the beauty of their faces 
or the bounty of their families. Men, attracted for 
the ‘one or the other reason, secure introductions, chat 
a moment, and then cement the new acquaintance by 
a plunge into the turmoil of the dance. When a girl 


(Continued on page 110) 
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_Se27HAT ai glorious place to 
& “gd work!” is the first thought 

of every one who steps 
* from the elevator on the seventeenth 
i floor of the big, new office building at 
we 505 Fifth Avenue and enters the Na- 


wet tional and State Woman Suffrage 
— ae Headquarters. 

Not a murmur of the rush and roar of Greater 
New York penetrates the spacious and well-equipped 
rooms, flooded on all four sides with sunshine, light, 
and air, ‘To the north are church and cathedral spires, 
tall buildings, now white, now gray, in the lights and 
shadows of the floating clouds, and deep down among 
them the green oasis of Centrai Park. To the south 
the world-famed Metropolitan Tower is lifted to the 
sky. The East River sparkles in the sunlight. spanned 
by the wonderful bridges whose farther end rests upon 
Long Island, and westward across the majestic Hud- 
son lie the picturesque heights of New Jersey—a vast 
sweep of soul-inspiring, thought-stimulating scenery, 
fit environment for the greatest work ever under- 













tuken by women. 

In the hall hangs the suffrage banner—four white 
stars for Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Idaho, where 
the victory has been gained, and on its blue field the 
slogan, “ Votes tor Women!” 

The headquarters emblem should be an interroga- 
tion point, for every person who opens the door asks 
a question: “ How shall we form a club?” “Can't 
you join some of the thirty in New York?” “No; 
we want one in our own church or set or neighbor- 
hood.” Sometimes a hundred people come in during 
the day and eighty per cent. of them never have be- 
longed to any suftrage society “Give us work to 
do,” is the general ery. But how is one to arouse 
enthusiasm by telling them to “educate public senti- 
ment’? They want something concrete to aim at. 
knglishwomen have the Cabinet ministers. {nthe 
United States so many men would have to be hit that 
it is useless to begin throwing stones. The women 
here have not even the satistaction of martyrdom 
since suffrage has become so popular, and it’s very 
stupid merely to circulate petitions, get up meetings, 
and write letters to legislators when one is ready to 
die for the cause. But work of some kind must be 
found for all of these new members. 

*Can you give us material for a debate?” Once 
an hour this question is met and answered with a 
stock of ammunition for the approaching combat ot 
words among clubwomen and clubmen, college students 
and high-school boys and girls, everybody discussing 
woman suffrage. “i'm on the fence,” exclaimed one 
handsomely gowned woman. “ Never mind my name; 
| was an ‘anti’ till [ went to the Ciews meeting 
last night, and now | want to get down on the other 
side. Have you any literature?” She was gently led 
to a room containing a million pieces more or less. 

Telephone: “Can L speak to Mrs. Mackay?” “ Try 
her headquarters in the Metropolitan Tower.” “1 
um appointed to read a paper at my club and came to 
see if any one here will write it tor me?” No, but 
she is supphed with enough leaflets to prepare one 
rivalling Mrs. Stanton’s best. Telephone: “1 want 
to talk to Mrs. Chapman Catt.” “Call up the 
Interurban Headquarters, Hotel Martha Washington.” 
Then come in_ sucession a woman wanting a 
speaker for a drawing-room meeting, refined, well 
dressed, “ the kind women like”; a man desiring one 
for a religious society, handsome, clever, “the kind 
men like”; another woman ready to pay two hun 
dred dollars cut of her own pocket for a_ theatre 
if she can have “all the best speakers”; a clergy- 
man willing to take any kind that will advertise 
his ehureh. ‘Telephone: “Is this Mrs. Belmont’s 
headquarters?” “No; it is the National Association.” 

Enter next some earnest women from a_neighbor- 
ing city to learn how they shall go to work to have 
its charter amended so as to give women taxpayers 
suffrage. Following come some equally earnest women 
trom the Socialist party to say they would like to 
work with the suffragists, provided the latter will 
not countenance any form of taxpayers’ franchise. 
Telephone; “Is this the State Suffrage Association? 
“No; it is the National Press Bureau.” “ [ have come 
to offer my services at a moderate salary to manage 
your paper.” “ Do you understand the suffrage move- 
ment thoroughly?” “No; but | am competent to 
advise how it should be carried on and to run the 
paper.” A dozen men have made similar propositions 

the suffragists to edit the paper and thus “ help 
the men to publish it and pocket the 
proceeds. “I would like to be put on your lecture 
bureau "—a daily request from both men and women. 
* Are you familiar with the suffrage question?” “ No, 
but my friends consider me a very good speaker.” 
Telephone: “Can I talk to Harriot Stanton Blatch?” 
“Try her headquarters in East Twenty-second Street.’ 

“Do you believe in justice to women?” exclaimed 
one of ample proportions, as she dashed into the room 
with a bundle as large as a band-box. “ Well, the court 
has refused me alimony and I’ve come to read you the 
papers in the case and get your help.” Telephone: 
“Is this the Suffragette Headquarters?” “No; they 
are in East Twenty-third Street.” “1 am sorry to ad- 
mit that my household is divided against itself,” said 
one gentleman. “ My wife, mother, and sister are all 
strongly opposed to woman suffrage and [’m just as 
thoroughly in favor of it. 1 came to see how you 


the cause” 
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would suggest con- 
verting them.” Then 
followed a discussion 
on Social Functions as a Means of 
Impressing Women with a Desire 
for the Ballot. “I’ve taken my 
husband all through these head- 
quarters,” said another caller, “* to 
see if [ can’t soften his prejudice 
against woman suffrage.” “Im not nearly so much 
opposed as I was when I came in,” said the tractable 
husband, with a second glance at a pretty, yellow- 
haired typewriter. : 

And so each day goes on and on, with its touches 
of humor and pathos, its moments of vexation and ex- 
altation; discouragement that carries one to the 
depths, hope that lifts to the delectable heights. Some 
days it seems as 1f everybody had an axe to grind 
and, as in the old story, each would turn the stone by 
flattery. One man had believed in woman suffrage 
all his life and wanted to help it along, so he had 
come to offer the headquarters an iron safe at less 
than cost. Another wished to give the cause a million 
dollars because his mother always favored it; he 
understood there were some very rich women behind 
it, and if they would finance an invention of his he 
would share the profits, which would not be less than 
two millions. A woman whose * whole soul was in 
the movement ” would give part of her tract of land 
if the Suffrage Association would build a million-dollar 
hotel on it. 

What a pleasure to turn to the group of bright-eyed 
high-school boys who come for a hundred woman- 
suffrage buttons because “every boy in the class be- 
lieves in it”; the messenger and telegraph boys, who 
bring the same story; the elevator-boys, who say they 
cannot keep one ten minutes because some passenger 









asks for it; the postmen, who 
carry off a handful every day for 
their fellow employees. And then 
there is the endless line of sincere, 
unselfish, earnest women, ready to 
give all and ask nothing: teachers, 
stenographers, wives of me- 
chanies; wage-earning women, tak- 
ing a part of their scant and pre- 
cious leisure to come and express 
their appreciation, loyalty, and de- 
votion to the self-sacrificing wom- 
en who are fighting for them the 
battle which they cannot carry on 
for themselves. It is such as these, 
and the great body of women 
whose home duties leave them only 
time for a word of sympathy and 
encouragement, that have given 
strength to the few who have carried the conflict into 
the open field. There are scores of clubwomen also, 
who a few years ago would have resented the very 
idea of suffrage, but through the failure of their mani- 
fold efforts they have learned their weakness and come 
now in humility to atone for the past and pledge sup- 
port for the future. Women prominent in society and 
weary of its returns sometimes enter almost timidly to 
know what this all means and whether it is really 
worth while, decide that it is, and become zealous and 
helpful advocates. 

All day long, like the fresh air from the sea or the 
pine woods, flutter in and out that highest product of 
the long struggle for the rights of women—the col- 
lege girls—who have here the headquarters of their 
own Nationa! College Woman Suffrage League, in 
charge of their secretary, Miss Caroline Lexow, alumna 
of Columbia University. There are thousands of mem- 
bers in the colleges of over twenty States and none 
comes to New York without a visit to the centre 
where their work is carried on. Over it all is the 
watehful supervision of that distinguished educator, 
Miss M. Carey Thomas, President of Bryn Mawr 
College. It is these girls who will enjoy what two 
generations of women have striven to secure for them, 
and they are so sure of it, so happy in their faith, so 
buoyant with courage, that their enthusiasm permeates 
the entire headquarters. 

Not all the visitors are women, nor do all the men 
who come have a commercial object. Every day brings 
some who are deeply interested in the cause and want 
to help for love of it. An editor from Japan, making 
a study of the movement tor his paper, was a recent 
caller. The editor of one of the largest New York 
magazines became an enthusiast after his visit. At 
the same time there have been callers from Australia, 
Colorado, Texas, Canada, and England, and every hour 
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may be found representatives from several different 
States. 

Four of the largest rooms, subdivided into seven 
of comfortable size, are occupied by the National Suf- 
frage Association, whose work already is overflowing 
their boundaries. Here every morning, when not in 
the lecture-field, may be found the president, Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw, graduate in theology and medicine, 
but abandoning both professions to give her splendid 
abilities to the cause of woman suffrage. To this she 
has devoted every day of her life for more than a 
quarter of a century, and in her hands Susan B. 
Anthony placed the work of this association which 
she herself had founded in 1869. Almost the last 
words, she ever uttered were, “ Promise me never to 
give it up.” It was always Miss Anthony’s dream 
to centre this great movement for woman suffrage in 
New York City, and her heart yearned to have it suc- 
ceed in her own beloved State. Surrounded by testi- 
monials on illuminated parchment trom many coun 
tries, her inspiring tace looks down from the walls, 
and daily the busy, hopeful workers gaze into it and 
say, “Oh, if she could only know!” Here, too. one 
may see the noble countenance of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and the sweet face of Lucy Stone and be 
quickened by the stimulating influence of the three 
immortals who must ever stand in history as the 
pioneers in the long contest for the freedom of woman. 

The National Headquarters is m close touch with 
the thirty-five State associations in the States which 
are organized for suffrage work. Last year over half 
a million pieces of literature were sent out, and this 
year the number will be doubled From ocean to 
ocean comes the demand for speakers and organizers, 
and every day the question must be faced, “ How shall 
we get the money to do this work, tor American 
women have never learned to give to this cause as do 
their English sisters. They gave in Great Britain 
to Mrs. Pankhurst’s organization in 1909 about $275,- 
000. If to this amount be added all that was eo!l- 
lected by the various other suffrage associations im 
that country it will reach a total of probably more 
than has been contributed to the movement in the 
United States in the entire sixty vears of its eNist- 
ence. It is un every-day occurrence for women of 
means to come into the headquarters in New York, 
express the deepest interest in the cause, and go away 
without so much as paying for the bundle of litera- 
ture they take with them. 

Two rooms are occupied by the National Press 
Bureau, and never were there such opportunities for 
effective suffrage work as are here offered. The largest 
press associations and syndicates in the country will 
us without charge everything of news value and special 
interest that the bureau will furnish. Each day brings 
a crowd of reporters asking for a “ story,” and during 
the past three months the papers of New York City 
have contained more matter pertaining to woman suf- 
frage than in all of the last ten years. In three days 
of one week they had fifty columns, and it is by no 
means unusual to clip eight or ten columns a day. In 
addition many thousands have been received from 
papers throughout the country. The files of all this 
matter offer one of the most interesting sights at the 
headquarters. During the month of November; tor m- 


stance. the clippings from papers outside of New York 
City sent by one bureau numbered 2,014. and these 
did not include local matter such as notices of club 
meetings, ete.. The New York City papers had 580 
articles relating to 
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Petitions have been sent to the Legislature signed 
not only by thousands but by hundreds of thousands 
of women. All they have asked for—all they 
could ask for—was that the Legislature would sub 
mit their question to the voters of the State. as. it 
is only by permission of a majority of these voters 
that the women of New York can be enfranchised. 
Not once in all this more than half a century has 
the Legislature answered their prayer; not once has 
it permitted this one-half of the citizens to carry 
their case to the only tribunal that has power to 
decide it. The Legislature of New York will not let 
the voters themselves pass upon this question, but 
compels the women to remain in this helpless posi 
tion, and by their taxes to assist in paying the 
salaries of these legislators and maintaining all the 
publie offices and officers of the State. But still with 
hope and determination this committee sits around 
the big table in the library at headquarters planning 
the winter's campaign, tor the members of it) know 
that at this session or the next or still another the 
Legislature must yield. as woman sullrage is ine 
table. And so every legislator is carefully weighed 
in the balance, his past record on this subject eX 
wmined, the influences that can be brought to bear on 
him considered. Ever the question of how to raise the 
necessary funds comes uppermost, for there must be 
mass-meetings, travelling and hotel expenses, secre 
tary’s work, and many other legitimate expenditures 
The general public may feel especially interested 
in this large. handsome library, and, adjoining it. 
the oflice of Mrs. Oliver HL. P. Belmont. It is, un- 
fortunately, a most unusual thing tor women of wealth 
and social position to utilize them in advancing the 
cause of woman suffrage, and from the day when Mrs 
Jelmont announced her intention of doing this *by 
opening her magnificent house and grounds in) New 
port for suffrage lectures, she has had a large place 
in the attention of the press and the public No one 
would ask the second time if this is a mere fad who 
could see her coming every morning to her office, in 
all kinds of weather, and working idily till tive 
or six in the evening with the skilled assistance of her 
confidential secretary and her stenographet Since the 
headquarters were opened she has missed only the 
two or three days when she was under the care of 








a physician. ‘The furnishing of her beautiful new 
city home, her many social Cuties—all are made see 
ondary to her work for suffrage. She has seen hun 


dreds of people, sent out thousands of letters, raised 
thousands of dollars, spoken betore clubs, prepared 
magazine articles, sent organizers throughout — the 
State, and has put into action all the wondertul ex 
ecutive force for which she has long been distinguished 
No one ever believed more thoroughly than Mrs. Bel 
mont in the right of women to a voice in their gov 


ernment or Was more determined to secure it. She 
never has failed in an undertaking and does not be 
lieve this one can possibly be a tailure. It was her 


own personal generosity that made these long-dreamed 
of headquarters a reality and gave to the movement 
for woman sullrage its vreateost opportunity, 

Every day from almost the moment when the sun 
rises out of the eastern waters its rays fall upon the 
workers at their desks, officers, secretaries, stenog 
raphers, happy in their labors for a cause they love. 
And every evening it is long after the sun has dis 





woman suffrage rang- 
ing in length from a 
paragraph to a _ page. 
In all there were 526 
editorials; among them 
only a small propor- 
tion of an_ actively 
hostile character, many 
distinctly favorable and 
the most of them ar- 
gumentative, weighing 
both © sides. There 
could be no more strik- 
ing illustration of the 
wide and practical in- 
terest now taken in 
this question which 
only a few years ago 
was still regarded as 
merely academic 

In the two spacious 
rooms occupied by the 
New York State Asso 
ciation the extensive 
work of its many coun 
ties 1s under the care 
ful supervision of the 
president, Mrs. Ella 
Hawley Crossett. Here 
always are gathered 
capable workers trom 
all parts of New York 
(and from the neigh 
boring States also), 
bringing accounts of 
their clubs, planning 
future work, and ar 
ranging to move on the 
Legislature at Albany 
this winter. A_ strong 
legislative committee 
has been formed, with 
Mrs. Henry Villard as 
chairman, which meets 
in the headquarters 
every Thursday morn- 
ing to consider ways 
and means. It is fifty 
six years since the 
women of this Empire 
State began making 
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pilgrimages to the Leg- 





islature in the effort to 
obtain the franchise, 
and these have been 
repeated every winter except during the Civil War. 
For two generations the State’s most eminent women 
have led these delegations, and there never has been 
an overt act, never an intemperate speech; all has 
been strictly constitutional, legal, dignified, womanly. 


MRS; IDA HUSTED HARPER, CHAIRMAN NATIONAL PRESS COMMITTEE 


appeared behind the Jersey hills when the heads ot 
the departments close their doors behind them. tired 
indeed, but joyfully conscious that by the work of 
this day and yesterday and to-morrow the suffrage 
for women will at last be won \ 
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I there is one bit of ad- 
vice to girls that could be 
repeated and insisted upon 
with great advantage, it 
ys iis this: Do some one 
47 thing as well as it can 
Pe ES w be done. The day of the 
Te gifted amateur” Is past. 
We do not all have a strong bent nor 
are we all impelled by a vocation, but 
we can make up our minds that there 
shall be one thing that we will do super- 
latively well. It may be one of the so- 
called accomplishments or it may be one 
of the useful arts. Whatever it is. give 
vour whole attention to it. If it is 
photegraphy make a study of it, if philan- 
thropy there are schools where one can 
learn to direct what often originates as 
mere impulse into wise purpose, Learn 
to sew as you would learn to paint, and 
remember that all science lies back of 
cooking. If the day ever comes when a 
girl tinds herself compelled to depend on 
her’ own resources such training will be 
found of inestimable benefit, and if life 
offers no such problems she will be more 
than repaid by the effect of thorough and 
honest effort as an aid to charaeter-build- 





Roller-skating is just now high in favor 
among grown-ups as an exercise for pre- 
serving and improving the figure. This 
last summer it became such a fad among 
a certain summer colony that piazzas were 
enlarged and enclosed with portable win- 
dow-sashes in order that this fascinating 
exercise might be enjoyed at any hour of 
day or night and without reference to the 
weather. 


Two charming gowns designed for a 
Washington’s Birthday celebration are as 
simple and inexpensive as they are ef- 
fective. The first is of white cheese-cloth 
trimmed with paper napkins having a de- 
sign of flags and stars. The gown is 
formed of three straight breadths gathered 
at the low-cut neck and tied in at the 
waist by a sash of red. white, and blue 
ribbons, with long loops and ends in the 
hack. The sleeves have a foundation of 
cheese-cloth hardly more than four inches 
deep at the shoulder. A paper napkin cut 
in halves straightwise and sewed together 
under the arm, but left open on top, is 
vathered and fitted to the armhole. <A 
hertha is formed ot two napkins cut in 
halves crosswise. the cut edges folded over 
and gathered on a eord or baby-ribbon. 
Above the six-inch hem butterfly bows 
made ot the napkins are sewed on at in- 
tervals of eighteen inches. A red, white, 
and blue paper liberty cap completes the 
costume, 

The other gown 1s far simpler, being 
composed of three tlounces of crépe paper. 
\ blue flounce is gathered around the low- 
eut neck of a corset-cover. The width 
of the paper reaches just below the waist 
and covers the arms to the elbow. Two 
flounces are basted on a white petticoat— 
a red one at the bottom and a blue one 
at the top and the dress is complete. A 
liberty cap is worn with this costume 
also. Of course the color arrangement 
could be changed. A brunette, for instance, 
might prefer the red at the top. 


Tatting seems to grow in favor. It is 
good “catch-up” work. Every seallop 
counts, and a few may be almost uncon- 
sciously done while a girl visitor, or a 
voung man, either. for that matter, talks 
over the last game er the one next to 
come. A set of half a dozen handkerchiefs 
just made for a bride were greatly ap- 
preciated. as well they might be. They 
were made of the finest and sheerest linen 
lawn hemstitched and finished with a tat- 
ting edging of No. 140 cotton. <A_ filmy 
cushion cover that was beautiful enough 
to be worn when the recipient should re- 
quire lace caps was made in a daisy pat- 
tern of very fine cotton and mounted over 
pale yellow silk. An extreme variety of 
this same fascinating work is a set of 
table mats from No. 8 cotton. They are 
most effective and will long outwear the 
fashion for using them. Still another 
fancy is for a tatting insertion about an 
inch wide just above the inch hems of 
the small guest towels now so much 
used. 

For trimming underelothing any woman 
of fifty will testify to its durability. 
Charming chemise yokes can be made of 
it, and there is both edging. and insertion 
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still in existence that have outworn two 
sets of pillow-slips. 


When plaster casts become soiled with 
either dust or finger-marks make a creamy 
solution of dry starch and cold water and 
apply it with a soft brush, carefully wet- 
ting all crevices and depressions. Set the 
cast aside to dry, then remove the stareh 
with a stiff brush. and it will look as if 
fresh from the studio. 


A charming finish tor a dress in two 
colors, especially a plaid, may be obtained 
by cutting out squares or oblongs of the 
material and filling in the space with lace 
stitches in heavy silk in color to match one 
of those in the material. An ordinary 
cobweb-stitch is very effective and quick- 
lv done. White silk may be put under- 
neath, or silk of contrasting color. 


A Shakespeare club composed of girls 
was to give Lore’s Labour's Lost, and, as 
everybody knows, even a girl king must 
have a coat of mail. No such article was 
to be found in the town, and as for send- 
ing to the city. the club’s finances would 
not admit of it. A girl's brain solved 
the problem. She bought at the local 
hardware-store the entire stock of chain 
dish-cloths. A pair of pincers served for 
both scissors and needle. The outer row of 
rings opened by the pincers were looped 
to the next square and closed again by 
the same pincers. A sweater made an 
excellent pattern on which to form this 
unique garment, which not only gave a 
touch of reality to the costume, but was 
vastly becoming. 

A fascinating and distinctly seasonable 
little work-bag that can be opened flat and 
packed with one’s veils or handkerchiefs 
is made of four hearts joined at the tips. 
To make it eut eight hearts of thin eard- 
board four inches in length. Cover with 
silk and sew two together at the edges 
like little pocket pin-cushions. Cut three 
heart-shaped leaves of flannel of graduated 
sizes, the largest being three inches long, 
and fasten them with French knots on the 
inside of one of the silk-covered hearts. 
Across the broad part of another fasten 
a band of narrow ribbon or silk elastic 
and put in a tiny pair of scissors. Cover 
two small brass rings with buttonhole- 
stitch in silk: sew these to a third heart 
and run a bodkin through. On the fourth 
fasten two loops of the ribbon or elastie— 
one for a thimble and the other for a lit- 
tle emery cushion. Now join the four 
hearts firmly at the tips and finish with 
a little .rosette of baby-ribbon. To draw 
up the bag sew a tiny silk-covered brass 
ring on each scallop at the top of the 
hearts—eight in all—and run through the 
rings narrow ribbon. 


It was a beautiful expression of truth 
that was given recently in a little talk to 
a girls’ club when the speaker compared 
a girl’s personality to an “enclosed 
fountain.” Her dignity should protect 
like a wall its qualities of purity and 
sweetness. Outside the wall there can be 
sunny courts and cheery intercourse. kind- 
ness, and gentle charity, but the real per- 
sonality should keep itself hidden from the 
crowd —a_ sacred thing only to be ap- 
proached with reverence even by one’s fam- 
ily. Some time a prince may come with 
a magic key. the proof of his right to 
the unspoiled treasure. 


One of the chief causes of wrinkles 
among girls who are “ getting along.” and 
women who are spoken of as “ still young,” 
lies in their reluctance to wearing glasses 
when the need arrives. Instead of recog- 
nizing and frankly acknowledging the 
symptoms of imperfect or failing sight, 
these misguided young women persist in 
straining their eves with the effort to find 
the right focus for seeing any particular 
object until the whole face is a mass of 
wrinkles and the worried expression be- 
comes fixed for good. Wearing glasses 
a year or two earlier—for the time surely 
comes when they must be worn—would 
not only prevent the unsightly wrinkles. 
but also, because of the relief from nerve 
strain, would give a serenity of expression 
that would take years from the apparent 
age at a very trying transition period 
when the twenties are fast receding before 
the shadows of the approaching thirties. 
It is cheering to know that the shadows 
grow lighter with each successive decade. 
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good, sound health 
and ability to “do 
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on package—to boil 15 
minutes after boiling 
commences—then you 
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EWERLLED 
play a prominent part in 
the twentieth-century cos- 
4i/tume. They hold the 
| unique position of useful 
jewelry. Practical ar- 
ticles become affaires de 
~ lure by the skilful 
touch of master craftsmen. The combina- 
tion of beauty and utility is certainly at- 
tractive. It appeals to woman’s artistic 
tendencies while conserving her needs. 
Mesh bags are decidedly the most prom- 
inent of these accompaniments at the 
present time. Their popularity shows no 


accessories 
























A SILVER-GILT MESH BAG 


Jewellers consider them 
This vear bags are larger 
Designs are more elabo- 
features is the 
point is tipped 


signs of waning. 
staple articles. 
than ever before. 
rate. Among the new 
pointed valance. Each 
with a small ball or jewel. Similar fringe 
hangs from the bottom. Rounded corners 
are also new. Coins do not catch in them. 
Indeed, the entire contents of such bags 
are more accessible. Chain handles are 
fastened diagonally from front to back of 
frames. This simple arrangement pre- 
vents bags from flying open even when 
carelessly left unclasped. Faney weaves 
are in evidence. Daisy pattern, basket 
weave, herring-bone. and reversible mesh 
are seen. The latter weave has a sug 
gestion of elasticity. The daisy pattern 
is like spun gold. It reminds one of old 
thread lace. Bars, zigzags, and squares 
are woven alternately of gold and_plat- 
inum. Plaids even are made. Luxury 
runs riot in some of these models.  Dia- 
monds and precious stones are powdered 
over the surface or threaded in meshes; 
designs are picked out in jewels; entire 
bags are made of little pearls; fringe is 
of gems or pearls: and enamels and 
precious stones are used lavishly on 
frames. Silk bags are simulated. They 
have no frames. The draw-strings are 
golden cords with jewelled or tasselled 
ends, 

While there is a certain call for such 
bags that are triumphs of the jeweller’s 
art. the demand for those of moderate 
price is enormous. Many show most ex- 
cellent workmanship and are certainly 


handsome. The trend of expensive bags 
is followed. Frames are rich with re- 
poussé, hand engraving, or cut - work. 


Semi-precious stones are introduced, es- 























A LEATHER BAG WITH BIRTH-STONE 





pecially in clasps. It should be remem- 
bered that linings a trifle scant save 
meshes. This is equally true of all bags. 
Expensive ones, however, which are made 
as carefully as a watch, may dispense 
with them. It may be interesting to know 
that the time required to make a single 
mesh bag of the best workmanship is no 
less than three months. Such bags can 
never be commonplace. 

Gold bags that are not metal are a 
novelty. They are made of leather and 
overlaid with purest gold which does not 
tarnish. They are rich and refined in ap- 
pearance. The grain of the leather is 
distinguishable. It adds a softness to the 
finish. The fittings, purse, ecard and 
vanity case, are also of overlaid gold. 
The “ birthday bag” illustrated is a type 
of jewelled bag. It has original and ex- 
clusive fittings. In the centre of the pend- 
ent ornament is a_ birth-stone around 
which, in letters of enamel, are the name 
of the month and the significance of the 
stone. These jewelled bags add variety 
to my lady’s costume without undue ex- 
pense. 

One must not overlook the fashion of 
jet bags. While especially suitable for 
mourning, they are not made entirely with 
tliis object in view. Cut-steel bags are 
always attractive. Bead bags with con- 
ventional or floral designs in colors are 
handsome and dressy. The stones in the 
frame match the tones of the beads. 

The fashionable fans are resplendent 
with gold or ornate with jet. Real lace 
fans with Watteau paintings are gems. 
Gauze is the preferred material. It lends 
itself well to decoration. Sandal-wood 
is enjoying a vogue. It suggests the balmy 
breezes of the South even in the _ ball- 
room of the North. Oriental and mother- 
of-pearl as well as ivory sticks are richly 
decorated. They are wide this season, 





























THE NEW CHATELAINE RING 


frequently overlapping one another. The 
correct size is the eight-inch stick. Do 
not expect real ivory in fans. It is too 
brittle. “Ivory” sticks are universally 
made of bone unless for cabinet purposes. 

Now that the opera season is here, 
glasses are a consideration. Wagner says, 
“ The most important thing about a lamp 
is that it gives a good light.” Certainly 
the most important thing about opera- 
glasses is that they focus and magnify 
properly. Good lenses are essential. The 
case may then be as elaborate as one 
chooses. Mother-of-pearl is always at 
tractive and in good taste. Metal trim- 
mings are avoided. Some cases are so 
skilfully covered that no metal but the 
necessary cross-piece is seen. Lorgnette 
opera-glasses are the handiest. Permanent 
handles are a distinct improvement over 
precarious adjustable ones. They are 
made with a three-quarter turn which al- 
lows glasses to fold compactly. Pocket 
opera-glasses can be slipped into the 
pocket of one’s coat even if dresses lack 
such a luxury. Opera-glasses that appear 
like tiny shopping-bags are staple articles. 

Lorgnons were never so handsome or so 
diversified in shape. Uncovered lenses are 
a noticeable feature. Most lorgnons close 
like eye-glasses. There are indications. 
however, of a return to the long ungain- 
ly type. Tiny ones come for chatelaines. 
Equally small are glove lorgnons. They 
are so accurately constructed that the lit- 
tle lenses are of practical use. Frames 
grow luxurious. Many have jewels in- 
troduced, while some are encrusted with 
gems. Curiously curved handles resemble 
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twisted stems of flowers. Straight ones, 
however, have a classic severity that is 
pleasing. On cases of tortoise shell or 
mother-of-pearl one’s crest may be en- 
graved in gold. Shell and horn are re- 
ceiving much attention at present from 
European craftsmen. Wrist chains, used 
especially in connection with glove lor 


























MEMORANDUM TABLET AND LORGNETTES 


gnons, are novel. Chains and lorgnons 
are frequently made to go together, and 
the same decorative treatment is applied 
to both. 

There is a curious resemblance to de- 
posit ware in the newest card-cases and 
purses, covers of gold or silver cut 
work enclosing cases of bright leather. 
Metal-workers in the Middle Ages used 
to insert searlet cloth under their open- 
work designs in much the same way. The 
styles of the Moyenage are enjoying a 
revival. Velvet or leather purses have 
gold or silver decorations often set with 
gems. Metal coin-purses have places tor 
five, ten. and twenty-five cent pieces. 

Vanity cases in the form of lockets are 
departures from the usual type. They are 
the daintiest ornaments imaginable with 
their enamelled and jewelled decorations. 
Powder-puff and mirror are mysteriously 
enclosed. Truly such toys are useful. 
Chatelaine vanity cases come in various 
shapes and styles. Regulation ones simi 
lar to gold or silver card-cases are very 
comprehensive. They frequently include 
puff-box and puff, pin, tray, mirror, coin 
compartment, memorandum tablet, and 
pencil. They call to mind the fitted bag. 
Delicate traceries of enamel make dainty 
decorations. Some are set with 
while others have monograms engraved on 
plain covers. 

Gold or silver chatelaines are fashion 
able accessories. The illustration gives 
a suggestive assortment—lip salve, coin 
purse, combination vinaigrette and = bon 
bon box, vanity case, and tablet. 

This brings to mind buckles and sash 
pins. They come in’ many sizes and 
shapes. Fashion smiles upon them all. 
The square pin illustrated is of French 
gray with hand etching. The feature is 
the simulated hasp. The oval buckle is 
of the new brown jewelry with jet. Seal 
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BUCKLES AND HATPINS 


brown tones on metal are a Parisian fancy 
in accord with new brown fabrics. 

This little glimpse at some of the fore 
most jewelled accessories of the season in 
dicates in a measure their scope and 
beauty. Apart from their intrinsic merit, 
they strike a subtle note of personality. 
They convey an intangible expression of 
ene’s individuality which adds charm to 
any costume. 
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highest standard 
of quality are 
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Pictures by Peter Newell 


& T was unquestionably light when, the train with 


Tom opened his eyes and looked about him. 
A most delightful racket of some sort was going 
on outside the car. There were much merry 
laughter and a great deal of “ ’rah-’rah-’rahing ” 
such as one associates with a large gather- 
ing of college boys, and it kept up so continu- 
ously that the lad simply had to see what it all meant. 
No pent-up upper berth could keep him from investigating 
such original noises as these were; so down he clambered, tak- 
ing care not to disturb his daddy, who was sleeping soundly 
in the berth below, and in an instant he found himself peering 
out of the door opening upon the front platform. The good- 
natured colored porter who had mounted guard there the night 
before was not now visible, but a jolly red-faced old gentleman 
whose face seemed very familiar to Tom was standing there, 
waving his cap delightedly at a huge crowd of curious-looking 
little people who stood upon the station platform, preparatory 





a sudden bump having come to a_ standstill, . 





when he remembered that he was clad only in his pajamas he 
hesitated. 

“T’d like to very much, sir.” 
dressed for it.” 

“Oh, never mind that,” grinned the old gentleman, helping 
him off the car. “We don't judge people by their clothes up 
here at Peace Haven. Fact is, one of the first principles of 
the place is to be as kind to a fellow-being in rags and tatters 
as one would be to a prince in royal robes—a little kinder, if 
anything.” 

‘What's the name of the place, sir?” asked Tom, looking 
about him at a really beautiful settlement, whose streets shone 
as white as marble, shaded softly by overarching trees that 
seemed to be all in blossom, and all of whose buildings remind- 
ed him of fairy palaces and wonderfully wrought cathedrals. 

‘Peace Haven,” replied the old gentleman. “It is the town 
in which Yule College is located. We teach people how to be 
kind here, and all the arts of good-will and peace on earth.” 

“It’s funny I never heard of it before,” said Tom, gazing at 
all the beauties by 
which he was sur- 
rounded with eyes 


he said, “ but I don’t think I’m 








full of admiration 
and wonder. “I’ve 
got a brother at Yale 
College.” 

“Well, Yale Col- 
lege is a fine place, 
and so is Harvard, 
and so are all the 
rest of them, big or 
little, all over the 
country, but they 
ean’t any of them 
beat good old Yule,” 
said the old gentle- 
man with a_ proud 
glance at his boys. 
“ Other colleges have 
a fine spirit, but 
there is nothing in 
the world that is 
quite as fine and 
sweet as the spirit of 
Yule.” 

“Has Yule got a 
good crew?” asked 


PREXY SEIZED TOM BY THE HAND, AND IN A MOMENT THEY WERE FLYING DOWN THE ROAD Tom. 


to descending from the train. The lads all had pleasant faces 
and smiles were as plentiful as huckleberries in the patch, but 
in the main they looked like a gathering of pranksome Brownies, 
even to their clothes, for they all wore little peaked caps, 
swallow-tail coats, and knee-breeches, and not one of them ap- 
peared to be over two feet high. 

‘Three cheers and a tiger for Prexy!” cried one of them. 
waving a megaphone in one hand and a beautiful pink flag 
in the other, and immediately a roar broke torth from = the 
whole gathering that was almost as deafening as a clap of 
thunder, and was followed by an endless succession of squeaks, 
cheers, and other funny cries from the group as individuals. 

As the old gentleman got off the train ‘Tom stepped out upon 
the platform to watch the Brownies in the mad dance around 
him, and as he did so Prexy turned pleasantly to him, and, 
holding out his hand in a most friendly fashion, called out, 

‘The train stops here for some time, my lad. Wouldn’t you 
like to get off and stretch your legs a bit, and inspect our 
college at the same time?” 


Tom was delighted at the old gentleman's suggestion, but 





BN. 
“DEE-LIGHTED TO MEET YOU, TOM,” SAID THE PROFESSOR 


“reservoir of good-will by the power generated by the 


“ Never was a bet- 
ter anywhere on earth,’ chortled the old gentleman, gleefully. 
“Why, we've got an eight-oared crew here that in practice- 
work, without any pushing at all, turns out a million volts an 
hour, and crosses the finish-line as fresh as when it started.” 

* Did you say volts or boats?” Tom asked, looking up into the 
old gentlemen’s face curiously. 

The latter laughed heartily. 

“T said volts,” he replied. ‘“ We don’t use boats here, but 
do all our rowing in an electrical machine that develops power 
rather than speed. Every oar is connected with a huge fly- 
wheel, whose revolutions produce electric energy, and this, as 
the crews work, is forced into a large storage-tank connected 
with our reservoir of good-will, the contents of which it pumps 
out into the world. Do you see that beautiful pink cloud over 
there to the cast, and the constant stream of vapor of the 
same tint rising up to it from the earth?” 

Tom looked in the direction indicated by his guide, and sure 
enough there was a beautiful filmy-cloud, flashing with irides- 
cence, but with a prevailing tone of pink shot all through it, 
rising to which from below, and causing it to spread out in 
rosy loveliness over the whole countryside, was a whirling ped- 
estal of vapor that seemed to pulsate like a breathing thing. 
and that but for color exactly resembled photographs Tom had 
seen of little whirlwinds at sea. The whole picture was like 
a rarely golden sunset at the close of a peaceful summer’s day. 

‘That cloud,” said Prexy. “ has been forced upward from the 
various 
Yule crews at work in their electrical machines.” 

The old gentleman took Tom by the hand as he spoke. 

“Come along down the road with me to the rowing pavilion 
and you will see the crews at work even now. The billowy mo- 
tion of that pedestal of vapor is evidence that the boys are 
pulling at a pretty good pace,” he said. 

They walked along the beautiful avenue until they came to a 
one-story building in which, judging from the cheers that 
came out of the doors and open windows, something very ex- 
citing was going on. 

“Yes.” said Prexy, glancing in at one of the windows, “ it 
is as I thought. They are having a sprint now. You are just 
in time to see the ‘varsity passing the ten-million-volt point.” 

Tom entered the building on the run, filled with eager antici- 
pation of a wonderful sight, and he was not at all disappointed. 
for the situation that confronted him within was novel, to say 
the least. In the middle of the building, on a level six feet 
helow the floor, surrounded by a brass rail over which hung 
scores of excited students yelling enthusiastic encouragement 
to their fellows, were two eight-oared crews pulling away for 
dear life in a stationary boat. while two enormous fly-wheels. 
made to revolve by the power of the respective crews, whizzed 
around at either end of the hall, each piling up a score of elec- 
trical points that made the very air crackle with life. The 
‘varsity was only fifty-three volts ahead of the juniors, if the 
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bene letter, which is 
alittle tribute to your 
friend, should be written 


upon the best writing 


paper that money can 
buy, because in the case 
of writing paper the very 
best costs so little that 
there is no excuse what- 
everfornot using the best. 


The best writing paper 
is beyond question 
Crane’s writing paper. 
For overa hundred years 
writing paper has been 
made in the valley of the 
Berkshire Hills, which 
compares in quality with 
that made anywhere in 
the world. Among the 
oldest of these mills are 
the Crane Mills where 
Crane’s writing papers 
are made, among them 
Crane’s Linen Lawn. 
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is looked upon by people who know as 
perhaps the best writing paper that 
has been made. It is a perfectly white 
paper, bearing the delicate imprint 
of the linen fabric which gives it its 
finish, made from such carefully se- 
lected rag stock, by such carefully 
watched processes, that the resulting 
paper is absolutely white and per- 
fectly uniform in color. Hold a sheet 
of Linen Lawn to the light and you 
will note that beautiful, uniform 
texture which is the mark of a good 
writing paper. Try it with your pen, 
and you will find that it receives the 
writing so easily that letter-writing 
becomes a delight. 

Crane’s Linen Lawn is one of a num- 
ber of Crane writing papers all of 
which are correct, though just now be- 
cause of its fabric finish Crane’s Linen 
Lawn is perhaps the most popular. 

It is made in many shades besides 
white. Two of these—Aeroplane and 
Vintage—are new this Winter. 

All first-class dealers in stationery 
carry Crane’s Linen Lawn, or can get 
it. If you have any difficulty in buy- 
ing it where you are and would like to 
see samples, we will send them free on 
receipt of request for them and the 
name of the dealer with whom you 
usually trade. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


i a ): New York 


TRADE MARK 
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registering dials on the two wheels spoke the truth, and the 
latter seemed to be steadily gaining, but as they approached the 
last minute of the twenty-minute contest number three in the 
junior machine collapsed, completely winded by the heat of the 
pace, and the race was over. 

“Queer idea. ain’t it?” said Tom, after the cheering had 
quieted down and the oarsmen had gone back to their quarters, 
not at all sure whether he liked this new arrangement altogether. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Prexy, kindly. “I think it’s a fair 
to middlin’ good one. You see, the boys get just as much ex- 
ercise and excitement out of these races as they would if they 
rowed them on a river the way the Harvard and Yale boys do, 
but in this case there is the added advantage that none of the 
energy that is expended in practice-pulls, or in the races them- 
selves, is allowed to go to waste, to say nothing of the uplift- 
ing use to which the power they generate is put—that of pump- 
ing inexhaustible stcres of good-will out into the world. We 
hope that the effect of those clouds will be to make every day 
Christmas by and by. because wherever they go they so affect 
the air that the people breathing it begin to have their minds 
filled up with kindly thoughts right away.” 


— 





“DO YOU SEE THAT BEAUTIFUL PINK CLOUD OVER THERE?” 


“ Now, my son,” said Prexy, as they came to a pretty little 
pavilion in which a sweet-visaged old fellow was to be seen 
delivering a lecture to several dozen of the Yule students, 
“we'll go in here and pay our respects to the professor of kind- 
ness.” 

They entered the building, and as they walked down the 


aisle of the lecture-room the lecturer paused and beamed 
graciously upon them over the tops of his gold-rimmed 


spectacles, 

“ Professor Joy,” said Prexy, leading Tom up on to the plat- 
form, “I am sorry to interrupt you, but we have a visitor at 
' Peace Haven this morning who appears to be very much in- 
terested in our work. He has a brother at Yale. 1 thought it 
would be a pleasure to him ‘to meet you, and that is why we 
have come. Tom, this is Professor Joy. Professor Joy, this is 
Tom. Both particular friends of mine.” 

“ Dee-lighted to meet you, Tom,” said the Professor, with a 
squeaky little voice that made Tom grin. “Are you inter- 
ested in kindness?” 

“Very much, sir,” replied Tom. “I 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Kittens.” 

The Professor laughed. 

“Very good indeed, my boy,” he said; 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Human Beings? 
you a member of that?” 

“ Why, no, sir,” replied Tom. 
such society.” 


belong to a Society 


“but how about the 
Are 


“T didn’t know there was any 


“IT was afraid so,” said the Professor, with a sigh. ‘ The 
fact is very few people do know about any such society. We 


don’t seem to work the right way when it comes to human 
beings. We are taught to be kind to them after they have 
been hurt, but little is done to protect them before the harm 
comes. You, for instance, would never think of hurting a 
kitten, but when it comes down to teasing your little sister 
or hurting your mother’s feelings or worrying your father 
with the things you do, why, you never thought of a society for 
the prevention of that, I suppose?” 

“ No, sir,” said Tem; “ there isn’t any Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Sisters and Parents that I know of.” 

“Then when you get back home you ought to start one.” 
said the Professor. “ You, of course, know that all happiness 
is more or less based on kindness, and that is the subject that 
I have the honor to teach at Yule. I will call upon some of 
the boys here to recite, so that you will get some idea of what 
we are doing, if you will kindly sit down on the chair back of 
my table.” 

Tom and Prexy retired to the chairs, and 
turning to his class, began, 

“Bobby Twinkle, you may tell me the exact meaning of the 
word happiness.” 

“ Happiness consists in getting as much good out of life as 
you can for the purpose of sharing it with other people,” said 
Bobby. 

“ Correct,” said the Professor. 
what happiness is botanically.” 

“ Botanically,” replied Harry, “happiness is a flower that 


Professor Joy, 


“Harry Grinner may tell me 
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blooms in the garden of the heart. It is planted in unselfish- 
ness, cultivated by love, and watered by the fountains of 
thoughtfulness. It has the colors of the rose, but is without 
thorns.” 

“Very good, my boy,” said the Professor, approvingly. “ And 
how often does it bloom?” 

“Once,” replied the lad, “ but the bloom lasts forever if the 
garden is kept free from the weeds of neglect and _ selfish- 
ness. 

“Is it or is it not always easy to be kind?” asked the Pro- 
fessor. 

“It is always easy if you have made kindness a habit,” re- 
plied Harry. 

The Professor now turned with a pleasant smile to Tom. 

“Perhaps you would like to ask some questions yourself?” 
he suggested. 

* Suppose you are poor and haven't any money,” said Tom. 
* How can you do kind things for other people?” 

“A very good question,” said the Professor. 
you young gentlemen answer it?” 

Billy Bliss’s hand was raised. 

“ All right, Billy,’ said the Professor. 
may tell Tom the answer.” 

“The true value of kindness is 
by money, but by the spirit that 
said Billy. “It can be purchased with little 
acts of sympathy, which nothing but ef- 
fort—a tender glance of the eye, a soft pressure 
of the hand, or at times a mere smile, will do 
more to help than all the money in the world.” 

“Good,” said the Professor. “And now let 
us give our young visitor just one example in 
the mathematics of kindness. Tinkle- 
hart, if | have ten tons of happiness in my pos- 
session, and I give three tons to one man, five tons 
to another, and two tons to a third, how many tons 
will T have left?” , 

“Twenty tons,” replied Georgie. 

Tom laughed quietly, the answer was so mani- 
festly wrong; but, much to his surprise, the Pro- 
fessor pronounced it correct. 

“And on what principle is it 
Professor asked. 

“On the basie principle in the mathematics of 
kindness that that which is substracted is added. 
and that which is divided is multiplied,” said 
Georgie, and Tom understood. 

Tom and his guide now departed from the elass- 
room of Professor Joy and walked farther along 
the road until they came to a handsome structure 
with marvellously beautiful windows, over the 
entrance to which was written in great golden 
letters: 


“Can any of 


“You 


measured 
prompts it,” 


not 


cost 


Georgie 


correct?” the 
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“This is where we hold ou7 lectures on the arts 
of kindness,” said Prexy. “ Professor Goodsense 
is lecturing in there now on, ‘When, Where, and 
How to Give.’ ” 

“Why, I shouldn’t think you'd have to teach 
anybody that,” said Tom. 

“No, you wouldn’t think so,” said Prexy, with 
a sigh; “but sometimes it is quite necessary. 
For instance, I once knew a small boy who, when 
he saw a poor starving little dog in the street 
on his way to school one morning, was so filled 
with sympathy for the suffering animal’s un- 
happy condition that he immediately opened his 
lunch-box and threw the dog a chocolate éclair. 
The boy meant well, but it didn’t do the little 
dog any good, because little dogs don’t eat choco- 
late éclairs. Then this same boy’s sister, who was a lovely 
little girl and always filled with generous impulses, seeing a 
beggar come into the yard one day, ran up to her playroom and 
brought*him down a pair of her doll-baby’s kid shoes. And his 
father, a good man, but very busy. when he heard that a widow 
in the neighborhood with seven children was freezing with the 
cold of winter, sent her a copy of the plays of Shakespeare in 
one volume for a Christmas present. All these acts were 
prompted by kindness, but it was very unscientific kindness in- 
volving some sacrifice without doing anybody any good. So it 
is that we have Professor Goodsense here to lecture to our youth 
on the Art of Scientific Generosity.” 

A series of short sharp whistles interrupted the speaker. 

** Dear me,” he cried, looking again at his watch, * we'll have 
to run for it. That’s the signal for your train to start. Come 
along, my boy!” 

Prexy seized Tom by the hand, and in a moment they were 
flying down the road toward the station, going like the wind, 
and in their trail came all the students of Yule College to see 
Tom off. They were pretty rapid runners, those Yule boys, 
and they soon passed Tom and his companion in the race for 
the station, so that when the latter arrived there a minute or 
two after, they found the students drawn up in double lines, 
through which they passed. Tom was safely placed aboard the 
train, and just as it began to move, Prexy thrust a card into 
his hand. 

Tom glanced at the card, and then he knew why the kindly 
old gentleman’s face had seemed so familiar, for printed on 
the card were the words: 


SANTA CLAUS, 


PRESIDENT OF YULE COLLEGE. 


KINDNESS TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


The little traveller reached out his hand for a last good-by, 
but already the train had started and it was too late, but he 
did catch a glimpse of the old gentleman standing upon the 
station platform, smiling a genial farewell at him. surrounded 
by his students, who were joyously singing a glee which lingered 
long in the boy’s memory: 


There’s a good glad time a-coming, and it’s coming mighty fast, 
When the lovely skies above us will no more be overcast: 
When good-will will be the fashion, and all sorts of men we'll 
find 

Who devote their strength forever to the joys of being kind. 

Every day will then be Christmas! 

Every word will then be Joy! 

Every valley will be peaceful, 

Free from troubles that annoy. 

Peace on Karth, and Love. and Kindness 

O’er the Universe will rule 

In the good glad time that’s coming 

From old Yule—dear old Yule- 
In the ‘rah-’rah days of Good-Will from old Yule! 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF A BOY 


A SEQUEL TO “THE MEMOIRS OF A BABY” 


By Josephine Daskam Bacon 


Pictures by Rose O'Neill 


CHAPTER VIII 
WHICH DEALS WITH AN INHERITANCE 


you're not going, 
4 Sus\ looked doubt- 
* fully at her husband. 

. * Not going * I tell 
you [ can’t go, Susy. It’s 
that I’m not perfect- 
- willing to, but I must 
» in court at eleven. So 








how ean 1?” 

“Well, but, Tom, the funeral isn’t till 
half past two, and you said yourself you 
expected to be through at one.” 

Mr. Wilbour shouldered into his rubber 
coat discontentedLy. 

“It's pouring,” he said shortly. 

“TT know; but just think, dear; suppose 


“It wasn't particularly after him, 
Susy, I've told you before. It’s an old 
family name, and there were too many 
Thomases, and I've always been rather 
proud of that first old boy—Martin the 
first. Unele Mart just happened to be 
the one in that generation. 1 didn’t like 
to see it die out, that’s all. I never saw 
Uncle Mart half a dozen times in my 
life. And a rain like this—” 

“Oh, the rain!” 

“That's all very well, Susan Wil- 
bour.” Tom struck an attitude and bran- 
dished an umbrella menacingly—"* but 
you listen to me and mark my words. I 
—am---not—going to carry a_ frock-coat 
in, and change in the office. you know. 
Neither will I put on that idiotie black 
tie somebody left out on my chiffonier. 





“AUNT EM WAS PLEASED” 


he should have left something to Martin 

-Aunt Emma insists that he has—just 
think how it will look! , 

“But /’m not named after him.’ Tom 
argued sulkily. 

“Oh, Tom! You're as bad as Martin, 
every bit! You talk just like him. some- 
times.” 

“My dear girl, if you knew how I hated 
funerals! And Aunt Em _ is_ perfectly 
morbid about it—she’ll insist on going to 
the grave if she goes in a canoe!” 

“Well, what if she does? It’s not as 
if you went to one every week—I must 
say, Tom, I think you’re awfully childish 
about it. And Martin named after him—” 


If I do go. V'll go as I am. And there’s 
only one possible train to Englewood 1 
can get. And as far as going to the grave 
goes, I can tell you here and now that 
while I am willing to risk anything up 
to and including bronchitis for the 
heathen rites known as a family funeral, 
I draw the lines at double—or single— 
pneumonia. Do I make myself clear?” 

“Oh yes, you make yourself clear 
enough. He’s not my uncle, anyway. It’s 
no affair of mine. But, as I say, if he 
should have remembered Martin—” 

“If I’m named after him, why can’t | 
go to the funeral?” 

A third voice entered the conversation, 
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for whose somewhat strained tone the 
sleety October rain must be regarded as 
largely responsible, and the eldest of the 
Wilbour children sauntered into the hall. 


* Nonsense,” said Tom shortly. “ Why 
aren't you at school’ Or are you wait- 
ing to drive in with me? You'd better 


stir a little lively, my lad—l've lost one 
train already.” 

“Oh, I'm not going to school,” said 
Martin placidly. “ I'm talking about the fu- 
neral. Can’t I go. mother? Where is he go- 
ing to leave me—Uncle Mart, | mean. Bell 
said he'd leave me somewhere, she thought.” 

* Now you see, Susy, the result of this 
indiscriminate chatter about a_ thing 
that’s in bad taste enough, anyhow.” Tom 
began majestically. “I don’t approve of 
this sort of thing at all. No one is going 
tw leave you anywhere, Binks, unless I 
leave you behind this minute. Get your 
books and hurry.” 

“But I'm not going to school, father. 
There isn’t any school.” 

Tom stopped in the middle of turning 
up his trousers, but Susy anticipated his 
remarks. 

* As a matter of fact, Tom, there isn’t,” 
she interposed hastily; “ there were eight 
cases of mumps yesterday morning, and 
I've heard of two more since. They've 
closed—it was the only sensible thing to 
do. IT'll explain it later. Do hurry, or 
you'll miss this one!” 

Tom kissed her hastily and _ dived 
through the chilly sleet to the shelter of 
Myron Plummer’s covered station wagon, 
where all previous arguments melted into 
the brief he devoured all the way to his 
office. 

His case was successful and the rain 
had subsided before he met Myron again, 
but even these ameliorations were not 
quite sufficient to account for the quiet 
satisfaction of his manner at dinner, 
when, relieved of his damp clothes, com- 
forted with roast chicken, his favorite 
salad, and a fluffy apple dumpling, and 
insensibly soothed and surrounded by the 
sweetness of Susy’s demeanor (she had 
assumed a new tea-gown and felt that she 
had been unreasonably insistent in a 
matter which really concerned her hus- 
band and his sense of duty far more than 


herself), he settled himself to his black 
coffee and a_ twisted light-brown cigar 








* Possibly—there’s a chance. But that’s 
not it. Aunt Em was right about the old 
gentleman, Toots.” 

“The old gentleman?” Susy had com- 
pletely forgotten the morning’s conversa- 
tion by now, and held her embroidery at 


arm’s-length to catch the effect, serene 


in the knowledge that the window-screens 
vere at last down, dusted, and put away, 


“URSULA SEEMS SO SELF-CONSCIOUS TO ME” 


the wood-cellar neatly filled, the drive- 
ways trimmed and raked, and the place 
generally in order for the winter. 
“Yes; Uncle Mart. He left 
quite a little sum.” 
“Oh, Tom! How good! 
“What do you think?” 


Binks 


How much?” 


“Why, dearest. how can I tell’ As 
much as a—a thousand? Not that he 
needed to, of course, but Aunt Em says 
he could well afford it.” 


afford a 
up very well. 


“Oh dear me. yes! he could 


lot if he'd wanted—he cut 


TOM KISSED HER HASTILY AND DIVED THROUGH THE SLEET 


from a very special box, and leaned back, 
smiling at his wife. 


“Well, Tootie, what do you think has 
happened, after all?” he asked. 

“Why, I don’t know. dear. What do 
you mean? (I think Ill do the next 
dozen plain, with just one big initial in 
the centre, wouldn’t you’) Are you 


?” 


going to get that railroad case 





But he split it up among a lot of mis- 
sionary societies and a college in India.” 
“Then it wasn’t a thousand?” 
* No-o—it was more.” 
Oh, Tom!” 
‘It was quite a lot more.” 
Tom!” 
‘It was ten.” 
“Ten thousand? 


Tommy. reallv? Oh 
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dearest, what a pity you didn’t go, after 
all!) Though of course you couldn't have 
possibly known—I don’t mean that... .” 

Tom gazed at her with the never-fail 
ing amusement that ten years’ contem 
plation of her mental still 
afforded him. He shook his head silently 
for a few seconds, then spoke. 

“Put - did he remarked easily. 
“How did. you’ think 
I knew all about it? | 
did go.” 

“Oh, did you? How 
good of you—Tom, | 
am pleased! It didn't 
really matter about the 
grave, of course—” 

‘But IL went there. 
too.” 

She patted his knee 
enthusiastically. 

“And I was 
she murmured 
contritely. “I do hope 


processes 


so 


eross!” 





you haven't caught 
cold! And as busy as 
you are, they couldn't 
have expected you to 
dress—” 

‘But I did,” he as- 
sured her, patiently. “I 
did dress. Aunt Em 
came to the office to go 
with me, and I was ex- 
plaining that I hadn't 
any place to change. 
and that new clerk 
we've got—he'’s just 
about my size and aw- 
fully anxious to make 
good with the firm 


said he could fit me out 
in a minute. He had 
the frock he’d worn to a wedding in a 
suit-case, and [ changed in his room, and 
he went out and got me a tie and gloves. 


Aunt Em was pleased, and my silk hat 
was there, anyway,” 
“Tommy Wilbour, how lovely!” Susy 


sat upon his knee and kissed him warmly 
while he stared at the ridiculous color in 
her cheeks. 

“Well, what do you think of that?” he 


begged finally, addressing the fire, ap 
parently, and endeavoring to take her 


ruffling of his side hair in the spirit: in 
which it was meant—* what do you think 
of that’ I believe, Susan Wilbour, you 
are more pleased that I packed myself 
into Hill's vest than that Binks has ten 
thousand of his own! It must be darn 
queer ts be a woman!” 

“Not at all, Tom—you don’t under- 
stand. I’m delighted about the money, of 
course. Think of it—ten thousand! How 
pleased Aunt Emma must be! But it 
would have been so unfeeling if, after all 
that—” 

‘I had worn a dark green tie? I sup- 
pose The other legatees would have 
broken the will by now, undoubtedly. But 
it was decent of the old gentleman, wasn't 
it now? He said he appreciated the way 
we'd felt about the name, and from all 
he'd heard Binks was safe to be a chip 
of the old block. Aunt Em wrote him 
all about that turning the other cheek 
business, it seems, and he wrote back to 
her that it did all three of us eredit—you 


sO. 


and me and Binks, he meant—and that 
he’d had a good laugh over it.” 
“What shall we do with it. Tom? Put 


it in the bank or invest 

“My bank is busted,” a quiet voice in 
terpolated, “and anyway, I'd rather buy 
a ranch in Australia. I know of a good 
one. Did you bring the money home? 
Shall I be called Uncle Mart, now?” 

They started nervously, for they had 
supposed themselves alone in the room, 
and yet it would have been manifestly 
unfair to aceuse a person of sly 
dropping who lay placidly at full length 
on a rug not two feet away from them. 
his head supported by his elbows, a large 
book under his nose. 

“The way you keep quiet lately, Ma 
tin, is simply nerve-racking!” his mother 
exclaimed uneasily: “ you just appear in 
places, like Indians and ghosts and bur 
vlars! TI can’t see why it is that boys 
either walk like a—an avalanche or else 
glide about the way you do nowadays!” 

Martin looked gratified. 

“If T was an Indian. you'd be dead be 
fore you knew it, wouldn't you?” he 
asked cheerfully. “I practise it nights, 


eaves 


barefooted. I think [ ought to have 
gone to that funeral, though. Bell said 
a black tie wouldn’t have been much 
of an expense, and ‘twould have shown 


respect.” 

Tom stiffened angrily in his chair. 

“ Really, Susy,” he began, “I must say 
that Bell occasionally forgets—” 

* But, Tom dear, just think how long 
she’s been here! She feels like one of the 
family, you know. And she'll be 
about Martin’s money.” 

Tom sighed resignedly. 

“Then I know what she'll 
clared, “ she’ll burst into tears 
she had him from the bottle!” 

“She does that every once in 
now,” Martin added thoughtfully. 
acts awful funny nowadays. But 
T micht have cane ta that furonel 


so glad 


do,” he de 
and say 


a while 
sell 


I think 


” 














This Magnificent Style 
Book Is Yours Free 


In all the History of Fashions this book 
stands alone the most beautiful and interest- 
ing Spring Style Book ever published. 

It is the most splendidly illustrated —— the 
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CHAPTER VIII 


WHICH DEALS WITH AN INHERITANCE 


se gees SRS HEN 


Tom?” 


youre not going, 


Susy looked doubt- 






ia .. , fully at her husband. 

i T x “Not going’ I tell 
bai eH you | can’t go, Susy. It’s 
S. Ae not that I’m not perfect- 
peta Ke ly willing to, but IT must 
2 Eas be in court at eleven. So 
how can I?” 

“ Well, but, Tom, the funeral isn’t till 
half past two, and you said yourself you 
expected to be through at one.” 

Mr. Wilbour shouldered into his rubber 
coat discontentedly. 
“It's pouring,” 

“LT know; but just think. dear; 


he said shortly. 
suppose 





“It wasn’t particularly after him, 
Susy, I’ve told you before. It’s an old 
family name, and there were too many 
Thomases, and I’ve always been rather 
proud of that first old boy—Martin the 
first. Unele Mart just happened to be 
the one in that generation. 1 didn’t like 
to see it die out, that’s all. I never saw 
Uncle Mart half a dozen times in my 
life. And a rain like this—” 

“Oh, the rain!” 

“That's all very well, Susan Wil- 
bour.” Tom struck an attitude and bran- 
dished an umbrella menacingly—* but 
you listen to me and mark my words. I 
—am---not—going to carry a_ frock-coat 
in, and change in the office. you know. 
Neither will I put on that idiotie black 
tie somebody left out on my chiffonier. 


“AUNT EM WAS PLEASED” 


he should have left something to Martin 
—Aunt Emma insists that he has—just 
think how it will look!” 

“But J’m not named after him,’ Tom 
argued sulkily. 

“Oh, Tom! 
every bit! 
times.” 

“ My dear girl, if you knew how I hated 
funerals! And Aunt Em _ is_ perfectly 
morbid about it—she’ll insist on going to 
the grave if she goes in a canoe!” 

“Well, what if she does? It’s not as 
if you went to one ‘every week—I must 
say, Tom, I think you’re awfully childish 
about it. And Martin named after him—” 


You're as bad as Martin, 
You talk just like him. some- 





If I do go. Vl go as I am. And there’s 
only one possible train to Englewood 1 
can get. And as far as going to the grave 
goes, I can tell you here and now that 
while I am willing to risk anything up 
to and ineluding bronchitis for the 
heathen rites known as a family funeral, 
I draw the lines at double—or single— 
pneumonia. Do I make myself clear?” 

“Oh yes, you make yourself clear 
enough. He’s not my uncle, anyway. It’s 
no affair of mine. But, as I say, if he 
should have remembered Martin—” 

“If I’m named after him, why can’t | 
go to the funeral?” i 

A third voice entered the conversation, 
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for whose somewhat strained tone the 
sleety October rain must be regarded as 
largely responsible, and the eldest of the 
Wilbour children sauntered into the hall. 

* Nonsense,” said Tom shortly. “ Why 
aren't you at school’ Or are you wait- 
ing to drive in with me? You'd better 
stir a little lively, my lad—lI've lost one 
train already.” 

“Oh, I’m not going to school,” said 
Martin placidly. * I'm talking about the fu- 
neral, Can’t I go, mother? Where is he go- 
ing to leave me—Uncle Mart, I mean. Bell 
said he'd leave me somewhere, she thought.” 

“ Now you see, Susy, the result of this 
indiscriminate chatter about a_ thing 
that’s in bad taste enough, anyhow,” Tom 
began majestically. “I don’t approve of 
this sort of thing at all. No one is going 
to leave you anywhere, Binks, unless [ 
leave you behind this minute. Get your 
books and hurry.” 

“But I'm not going to school, father. 
There isn’t any school.” 

Tom stopped in the middle of turning 
up his trousers, but Susy anticipated his 
remarks. 

* As a matter of fact, Tom, there isn’t,” 
she interposed hastily; “ there were eight 
eases of mumps yesterday morning, and 
I've heard of two more since. They’ve 
closed—it was the only sensible thing to 
do. VIl explain it later. Do hurry, or 
you'll miss this one!” 

Tom kissed her hastily and dived 
through the chilly sleet to the shelter of 
Myron Plummer’s covered station wagon, 
where all previous arguments melted into 
the brief he devoured all the way to his 
office. 

His case was suecessful and the rain 
had subsided before he met Myron again, 
but even these ameliorations were not 
quite sufficient to account for the quiet 
satisfaction of his manner at dinner, 
when, relieved of his damp clothes, com- 
forted with roast chicken, his favorite 
salad, and a fluffy apple dumpling, and 
insensibly soothed and surrounded by the 
sweetness of Susy’s demeanor (she had 
assumed a new tea-gown and felt that she 
had been unreasonably insistent in a 
matter which really concerned her hus- 
band and his sense of duty far more than 
herself), he settled himself to his black 
coffee and a_ twisted cigar 
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“ Possibly—there’s a chance. But that’s 
not it. Aunt Em was right about the old 
gentleman, Toots.” 

“ The old gentleman?” Susy had com- 
pletely forgotten the morning’s conversa- 
tion by now, and held her embroidery at 
arm’s-length to catch the effect, serene 


in the knowledge that the window-screens 
vere at last down, dusted, and put away, 


“URSULA SEEMS SO SELF-CONSCIOUS TO ME” 


the wood-cellar neatly filled, the drive- 
ways trimmed and raked, and the place 
generally in order for the winter. 

“Yes; Uncle Mart. He left 
quite a little sum.” 

“Oh, Tom! How good! 

“What do you think?” 

“Why, dearest, how can I tell? As 
much as a—a thousand? Not that he 
needed to, of course, but Aunt Em 
he could well afford it.” 

“Oh dear me, yes! he could afford a 
lot if he’d wanted—he cut up very well. 


Binks 


How much?” 


says 





‘ TOM KISSED HER HASTILY AND DIVED THROUGH THE SLEET 


from a very special box, and leaned back, 
smiling at his wife. 

“Well, Tootie, what do you think has 
happened, after all?” he asked. 

“Why, I don’t know, dear. What do 
you mean? (I think Ill do the next 
dozen plain, with just one big initial in 
the centre, wouldn’t you’) Are you 
going to get that railroad case?” 





But he split it up among a lot of mis- 
sionary societies and a college in India.” 
“Then it wasn’t a thousand?” 
“ No-o—it was more.” 
“Oh, Tom!” 
It was quite a lot more.” 
Tom!” 
“It was ten.” 
“Ten thousand? 


Tommy, really? Oh, 
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dearest, what a pity you didn’t go, after 
all! Though of course you couldn't have 
possibly known—I don’t mean that... .” 

Tom gazed at her with the never-fail- 
ing amusement that ten years’ contem- 
plation of her mental processes © still 
afforded him. He shook his head silently 
for a few seconds, then spoke. 

‘But | did go,” he remarked easily. 
“How did. you think 
I knew all about it? 1 
did go.” 

“Oh, did you? How 
good of you—Tom, I 
am pleased! It didn't 
really matter about the 
grave, of course—” 

“But IL went there, 
too.” 

She patted his knee 
enthusiastically. 

“And I was so 
she murmured 
contritely. ‘I do hope 
you haven't caught 
cold!| And as busy as 
you are, they couldn’t 
have expected you to 
dress—” 

“ But I did,” he as- 
sured her. patiently. “1 
did dress. Aunt Em 
came to the office to go 
with me, and I was ex- 


cross!” 





plaining that I hadn't 
any place to change. 
and that new clerk 
we've got—he’s just 


about my size and aw- 
fully anxious to make 
good with the firm 
said he could fit me out 
in a minute. He had 
the frock he’d worn to a wedding in a 
suit-case, and I changed in his room, and 
he went out and got me a tie and gloves. 
Aunt Em was pleased, and my silk hat 
was there, anyway,” 

“Tommy Wilbour, how lovely!” 
sat upon his knee and kissed him warmly 
while he stared at the ridiculous color in 
her cheeks. 

“Well, what do you think of that?” he 
begged finally, addressing the fire, ap- 
parently, and endeavoring to take her 
ruffling of his side hair in the spirit in 
which it was meant—* what do you think 
of that? I believe, Susan Wilbour, you 
are more pleased that I packed myself 


Susy 


into Hill's vest than that Binks has ten 
thousand of his own! It must be darn 
queer to be a woman!” 

“Not at all, Tom—you don’t under- 


stand. I’m delighted about the money, of 
course. Think of it—ten thousand! How 
pleased Aunt Emma must be! But it 
would have been so unfeeling if, after all 
that—” 

“T had worn a dark green tie’ I sup- 
The other legatees would have 
broken the will by now, undoubtedly. But 
it was decent of the old gentleman, wasn't 
it now? He said he appreciated the way 
we'd felt about the name, and from all 
he'd heard Binks was safe to be a chip 
of the old block. Aunt Em wrote him 
all about that turning the other cheek 
business, it seems, and he wrote back to 
her that it did all three of us eredit—you 
and me and Binks, he meant—and that 
he’d had a good laugh over it.” 

“ What shall we do with it. Tom? Put 
it in the bank or invest—” 

“My bank is busted,” a quiet voice in 
terpolated. “and anyway, I'd rather buy 
a ranch in Australia. I know of a good 
one. Did you bring the money home’ 
Shall I be called Uncle Mart, now?” 

They started nervously, for they had 
supposed themselves alone in the room, 
and yet it would have been manifestly 
unfair to aceuse a person of sly eaves- 
dropping who lay placidly at full length 
on a rug not two feet away from them. 
his head supported by his elbows, a large 
book under his nose. 

“The way you keep quiet lately, Mar 
tin, is simply nerve-racking!” his mother 
exclaimed uneasily: “ you just appear in 
places, like Indians and ghosts and bur 
glars! I can’t see why it is that boys 
either walk like a—an avalanche or else 
glide about the way you do nowadays!” 

Martin looked gratified. 

“If T was an Indian, you’d be dead be 
fore you knew it, wouldn’t you?” he 
asked cheerfully. “TI practise it nights, 
barefooted. I think [ ought to have 
gone to that funeral, though. Bell said 
a black tie wouldn’t have been much 
of an expense, and ‘twould have shown 
respect.” 

Tom stiffened angrily in his chair. 

* Really, Susy,” he began, “I must say 
that Bell occasionally forgets—” 

‘But, Tom dear, just think how long 
she’s been here! She feels like one of the 
family, you know. And she'll be so glad 
about Martin’s money.” 

Tom sighed resignedly. 

“Then I know what she'll 
clared, “ she’ll burst into tears 
she had him from the bottle!” 

“She does that every once in a while 
now,” Martin added thoughtfully. “ Bell 
acts awful funny nowadays. But I think 
I might have gone to that funeral.” 


pose so. 


do,” he de- 
and say 
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“ There, there, 
more about it!” 


Binks, don’t talk any 


Tom’s tone was good-natured but de- 
cided, and Martin returned ‘contentedly 


enough to his book; the incident was ap- 
parently closed. 

But the mischievous little imp that 
haunts the mother of small children (his 
name is Why- let - well - enough - alone) 
prompted Susy to her undoing, and with 
the kindest intention in the world she 
leaned over and patted her son’s shoulder. 

“Little boys don’t go to funerals, dear,” 
she said; “they're not very pleasant. 
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explained tremulously, but he still looked 
puzzled. 

*T didn’t see any one dying.” he said 
thoughtfully; “everybody was alive that 
was in the library—and the dining-room, 
too. There were some stuffed birds on the 
top shelf, though.” 

* There, you see,” Susy burst out in re- 
lieved tones, “ it’s all a mistake—you went 
to some party or reception, dear. Funerals 
always have—there has to be—oh, dear, 
Tom, how horrid! But I suppose he'll 
have to see a coflin some day... .” 

“Oh, T know all about coffins,” Martin 





“I'M NOT GOING TO SCHOOL,” SAID MARTIN PLACIDLY 


Father had to go, but he didn’t really 
want to—he didn't enjoy it.” 

“Father dont like chocolate cake.” 
Binks returned, a slight shade of resent- 


ment in his tone. “* But | do, as it happens.” 

Now such an apparently irrelevant  re- 
mark from Thomas would have produced no 
result, conversationally; his communica- 
tions were oftener than not of this slightly 
ierky character and only the funniest of 
them provoked discussion in a family cir- 
cle sated with his peculiar form of repartee. 
But Martin was, if anything, painfully 
adult of late in his grasp of social situa- 
tions, and such an inconseeutive answer 
had all the effect, from him, that it would 
have had from any one two feet taller. 

* Chocolate cake?” Susy echoed vaguely. 

‘And the phonograph, Martin 
went on, a distinet grievance now audible 
in his voice. “1 know he don’t like that, 
either, but I do—I love ‘em. and that’s 
why I think I might have gone and him 
stayed home. Marches especially. You 
hear the drum and everything.” 

Tom scowled with pardonable confusion. 


too,” 


“What's the matter with you, Binks, 
anyway?” he demanded. * You're talking 
nonsense. Nobody said anything about 


chocolate cakes or phonographs, though 
it’s quite true I detest them both. But 
they have nothing to do with funerals.” 

Martin head knowingly. 
“Oh, haven't they?” he said with a sly 
satisfaction, adding impudently, “ But 
they have, as it happens!” 

‘I must say, Susy, that of all the 
things that boy has picked up lately, ‘as 
it happens’ is the most tiresome!” Tom 
complained irritably. ‘“ It seems to me he 
says nothing else. 

“You don’t know what you're talking 
about, Martin; you’ve got funerals mixed 
up with some other form of social dissi- 
pation, I assure you. It’s quite true that 
odd things are seen there occasionally, but 
the two you mention are among the last 
I should look for.—I think Ill put the 
money in Hartwell’s Trust Company, 
dear. The old fellow will be pleased as 
Punch to begin with, you know, and then, 
it wouldn’t be a bad thing, anyhow.” 

“ The funeral I went to there was choco- 


cocked his 


late eake, and the biggest horn-thing | 
ver saw on a phonograph—how do they 


get that talk into the phonograph, father?” 


“Why, Martin, you never went to a 
funeral! You mustn’t be so obstinate, 
dear; it annoys father. You mean the 
strawberry festival — festival, not  fu- 


neral,” Susy admonished. 

Martin closed his book definitely and 
sat up cross-legged on the rug, his jaw 
set firmly, the light of battle in his eye. 

“If you say that again, you'll be con- 
tradicting.” he began forcefully. “ When 
I say funeral, I mean funeral. A straw- 
berry festival is ten cents a plate for chil- 
dren and only one piece of cake. <A fu- 
neral, you get all you want. At the 
festival you had to pay five cents and the 
phonograph was all talking—a darky and 


an Trishman and a dog, having a fight. 
At the funeral, it was just music. And 
a woman that sang, voo.” 

“Whose funeral was it, Binks?” Tom 


asked quietly. 

“ Whose? Whose?” Martin repeated in 
a puzzled tone. “What do you mean? 
Who owned it? God, I suppose. You 


can’t own a funeral, can you?” 
“Father means, who had died?” Susy 


her tolerantly; “there was one 
door to the school last week. 
when the cook died. and the man let me 
bury one of the boys in it. He buried 
me next. It was in that wagon with little 
doors in the back. The cook was so fat 
they couldn't earry her down the back 
stairs. It was at recess-time they came. 
and all of us ran round to the baek-poreh 
window—you could see beautifully.” 

“Oh, Tom!” his mother gasped. 

‘But this was a funeral—it was dif- 
ferent,” he pursued instructively. “ They 
had tea at one end of the dining-room 
table and chocolate at the other. With 
whipped cream. Ursula and [I had two 
cups each. Don’t you remember I brought 
you some flowers that day? They were 
from there. They had lots and lots of 
flowers.” 

“I. believe 


assured 
came next 


he’s been to one of Edith’s 


Christian Science funerals, Tom!” Susy 
exclaimed suddenly; “you know they 
don’t have any—any—” 

“Any corpse?” Tom suggested ironic- 


ally, to be quite honestly overwhelmed by 
her simple affirmative. When 


she added deprecatingly — 
“And, really, in a great 


many ways, dear, it must be 
much pleasanter—for every- 
body .. .” he burst into un- 
restrained mirth. 

“ Especially for the one 
that didn’t die—I believe 
you!” he assured her. “I'd 
a lot rather not be dead at 
my funeral, if you ask me! 
I'd prefer even chocolate cake 


and a phonograph! But do 
you think, seriously. ‘Toots, 
that this sort of thing is 


good for Binks?” 

* We-ell,” Susy poked her 
contemplative dimple with its 
customary finger, “1 don’t 
just know what to do. dear. 
He’s over there all the time 
—he’s perfectly devoted to 
Ursula, you know—and 1 
can't quite tell him to be- 
lieve almost everything he 
hears there, but not that 
sort of thing, can I? You 
see, Mr. Carmichael doesn’t 
have anything to do with it 
-it’s only Edith and Ursula. 
And they are certainly very 
well—they’re hardly ever 
sick, you must admit.” 

gut so is Carmichael, 
isn't he?” 

* Well, ves, I suppose so.” 

“Then why must [ admit 
anything?” 

Susy removed 
ary finger and 
expression of 
clear her mind. 

Yes, I know,” she said thoughtfully, 
“and | must say that when it’s a case of 
contagious disease it’s pretty hard on the 
rest of us. It was Ursula’s mumps, you 
know, that closed Martin’s school.” 

“el” 

“ Yes—didn’t I tell you about it? Mar- 
tin, kiss father good-night now, and start 
up-stairs.” 

‘I know more about Science than 
father does, if you’re going to talk about 
that,” grumbled Martin, “and [ don’t see 
why I can’t sit up till after nine o’clock 


the custom- 
assumed the 
one about to 





when I’m more than nine years old! Ur- 
sula eats her whole dinner with the family 
—not just vegetables, and if the pudding 
is plain. Her mother says you waste a 
lot of time worrying about mine and 
Thomas’s stummicks—you should just de- 
clare the truth and have a little trust.” 

Susy gasped. 

“Don’t say stummicks, Martin—stom- 
achs.” she began uncertainly. 

Tom chuckled. 

“Good night, Binks,” 
and Martin, with many 
appealing glances, dragged 
luctantly from the room. 

* The maddening part of it was,” Susy 
resumed easily, “that Ursula really had 
the lightest case of mumps I ever heard 
of. She gave them to lots of children in 
the school and so they really had to close. 
They had them hard, too. But she was 
really hardly uncomfortable. I thought 
Edith was quite unreasonable about it, 
for she knew all the while she had them 
when she sent her.” 

“ Knew?” Tom queried reprovingly. “I 


he said abruptly, 
backward and 
himself re- 


thought there was no such thing. No 
mumps, nor anything else.” 

“Oh, well, there’s not, in one way.” 
Susy answered vaguely, “but whatever 


she may believe. everybody knows what 
mumps are!” 

* That’s all right. but I never happened 
to have had the mumps, Susan Wilbour. 
and T can tell you here and now that I’m 
not anxious to begin. And it’s simply 
ridiculous to hear Binks pattering off all 
that nonsense. I want it stopped.” 

“That’s all very well, Tom, but what 
are we going to do? You talk as if he 
was a baby—or Thomas. When he was 
little | always knew where he was and 
what he was doing, but it’s different now. 
He’s at school all day. and off with Mr. 
Carmichael and Ursula Saturdays, and 
often Sundays, for that matter; and that’s 
certainly better than being with those 
rough boys that play ball up the road. 
Of course, I don’t approve of all of Edith’s 
ideas, but the trouble is, he isn’t old 
enough to explain all that to—don’t you 
Why, Tom, I don’t know what Mar- 
tin is thinking any more! He’s so quiet 
and he just closes his lips and walks off, 
but he doesn't even trouble to argue. 
sometimes. It’s just like anybody else...” 

“1 see.” 


see: 


Tom looked thoughtfully at his wife. 
“You mean he’s an individual.” 
“Yes, that’s what [ mean,” she said. 


relieved, “ he’s a—a regular person, now. 
And he likes different people: I don’t 
eare for Ursula much, myself—of course, 
1 don’t pretend to know anything about 
girls—but she seems so self-conscious and 
managing to me. But Martin adores her 
—everything she does is right. J should 
think she’d be very hard to live with.” 

Tom chuckled. 

“ You talk like a prospective mother-in- 
law.” he warned her; “look out! You 


may be living with her yet.” 





“SHE'LL SAY SHE HAD HIM FROM THE BOTTLE” 


* Never!” Susy cried with — spirit. 
“Please don’t talk so, Tom!  It’s—it’s 
awful!” 


“Oh, she’s a good enough little thing! 
You exaggerate her bad  points—Car- 
michael will knock all that nonsense out 
of her.” and Martin’s financial windfall 
renewed their happy plans. 

But the next Sunday, when they 
lunched with the Carmichaels, he sym- 
pathized more fully with Susy than he 
had expected to, for the luncheon was not 
wholly a social success, and guests and 
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hosts alike had beeome a little embar- 
rassed. 

This was caused by Tom’s third refusal 
of sponge-cake, a delicacy pressed upon 
him with cheerful persistence by the 
Waitress. 

‘I never eat it, Katey,” he explained 
at length. “it doesn’t agree with me— 
never did.” 

‘It's a very reliable receipt,” the host- 
ess urged, descending suddenly from the 
clouds of transcendental thought which 
were popularly supposed to be indicated 
by her present fixed expression. “ It’s 
heen three generations in my family and 
we've always given it to the children.” 

‘Tf don’t doubt it.’ Tom assured her 
gallantly, “and it looks delicious, but. 
really, I might just as well eat a bath 
sponge, Mrs. Carmichael. I've never been 
able to manage it, somehow.” 

Ursula looked up with her peculiar, ob- 
lique glance. 

‘Never mind, Mr. Wilbour,” she said 
gently. and the amazed Tom felt somehow 
that she was distinetly forgiving him for 
some unremembered  sin— never mind. 
Go right ahead, and Vil take care of it!” 

Tom's color grew slowly deeper—prob- 
ably from the unconscious holding of his 
deep breaths, 

“Do IT understand you to mean that 
you are prepared to assume the responsi- 
bility for my digestion of this sponge- 
cake?” he demanded formally. 

“Yes.” Ursula repeafed gently, “ !l 
attend to it. Mr. Wilbour. You go right 
along.” 

Tom gripped his napkin firmly and 
eyed the child with cold decision. 

“My dear young lady,” he began, and 
at his tone even Miss Carmichael jumped 
slightly. “for forty-two years, now, I| 
have attended to my own digestive proc- 
esses, and I think, if it’s all the same to 
you, that I'll just worry along in my old 
feeble-minded way. Probably it leaves a 
great deal to be desired from a_ profes- 
sional point of view like yours, but it’s 
the best I can do, and I’m afraid you'll 
have to let it go at that.” 

After this episode no one suggested the 
Wilbours’ departure, but. on the other 
hand, no one deprecated it, and as Tom 
freely admitted that he had no appetite 
for his usual cigar, the trio left very soon 
after Katey, somewhat depressed herself, 
by now, had served them with  finger- 
bowls. Martin had intended to remain 
and join Ursula and her father on their 
accustomed Sunday-afternoon stroll, but 
this was vetoed by Tom, and at his short, 
“Come, Binks, hop up, now—no argu- 
ing!” the young gentleman climbed re- 
sentfully into the small front seat, ab- 
surdly outgrown by now, his features set 
in a decided pout. . 

“T cannot understand what Edith is 
thinking of!” Susy announced | finally, 
when the short drive had been accom- 
plished in almost utter silence and they 
were alone in the library again, Martin 
having established himself with a book 
in the drawing-room; “this is really too 
much!” 

‘I’m glad you look at it that way,” 
her husband answered briefly, “ because 
as far as I’m concerned, Toots, I believe 
Binks would be better off with your fa- 
mous rough boys by the pond.” 

“Oh dear, ‘Tom, you don’t know how 
rough they are!” 

*No—lI’ve never sported with them 
myself, if that’s what you mean; but if 
it’s the iceman’s boy and that odd-job 
man’s and the teamster’s youngsters, [ can 
judge pretty well, and honestly, dear, | 
doubt if they'll contaminate him so ter- 
ribly, anyhow.” 

‘But, Tom, they do use such lan- 
guage!” 

*What do they say?” 

“Gracious, J don’t know! But Bell 
heard them once and she—” 

‘My dear girl, my respect for Bell is 
great, but you know she’s only a chil- 
dren’s nurse, when all’s said and done. 
She can’t possibly judge about how much 
a ten-year-old can stand. And you know, 
Susy, there are lots of things the boy 
has got to hear that you and Bell won't 
like. You've got to make up your mind 
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to it sooner or later. A decent boy 
works “em aut of his system one Way or 
another, but unless you shut him into a 
barrel and feed him through the bung- 
hole, as somebody said, you can’t prevent 
his knowing ’em.” 

‘Do you want him to know them, 
Tom ?” 

“No, I can’t say I do, exactly.” Mr. 
Wilbour answered honestly, * but I've got 
nothing to do with it, vou see, dear. It’s 
one of those things that you simply can't 
regulate. If you think that the * lan 
guage’ that frightened Bell is a monop 
oly of those rough boys by the pond. 
youre very much mistaken. It’s not an 
exclusive product of ponds, I assure you. 
dear. We get over it, though.” 

*Yes, yes,” Susy said hastily. “but 


| 
about Martin, dear. Bell's going to feel | 


awfully about those boys—the iceman’s 
son really swears, she says. 1 don’t know 
what she will say when | tell her you 
want him to play with them.” 

Tom shifted uneasily in his chair. 


“Don’t misunderstand me, Toots,” he 
began, “I don't say Ud pick those boys 
out as my one best bet, as it were—far 
from it. As a matter of faet, you can't 
pick boys out, ever. Certainly not = in 
this country. anyhow. IL shouldn't like 
to think he'd never have any other com 
panions. gut he will—he’s sure to. 


And how do you know how much 
swearing he’s heard, anyway? Do you 
think he’d come home and confide it to 
you and Bell as soon as he’d acquired it? 
| ean tell you I didn’t hasten to impart 
every addition to my vocabulary to Aunt 
Em! Not much. And [ don’t think I’m 
particularly profane.” 

‘Why, Tom, of course not!” 

‘Very well. Don’t you suppose | 
heard all the words you and Bell are 
worrying about? But I can usually 
struggle through an ordinary conversation 
without them, you know.” 

“Oh dear me, Tom,” she sighed, “ what 
a responsibility boys are, aren't they? I 
see what people mean when they’re afraid 
of having them.” 

‘Well, I don’t know.” 

Tom looked thoughtful. 

‘You see, it’s not what the boy hears, 
but what he does, that counts, dear. Now, 
if Binks says, as I hope he can (by and 
large, and more or less, you know), that 
he hasn’t done anything he’d be ashamed 
to have you know, I'd trust him. But if 
he ever says that he hasn’t heard any- 
thing he’d be ashamed to have you hear, 
he’s a little Jiar—vou can be sure of 
that!” 

At this Susy only murmured inarticu- 
lately and there was a short, troubled 
silence. 

“Of course, I believe that you know 
all about that, dear,” she began at last, 
“and I think myself that he’s been a little 
too much at the Carmichaels’, though I’m 
very fond of Edith in a great many ways, 
and Mr. Carmichael has been very kind 
to Martin and taught him lots about trees 
and animals and all that sort of thing.” 

(“Oh, Carmichael’s all right!’’) 

“But we mustn’t forbid him to go 
there entirely, all at once. It will be a 
regular grievance with him, and he does 
take things so seriously, Tom.” 

“Certainly not—I shouldn’t dream of 
it. And you'll find it will be all right if 
you give him a little longer rope, Susy. 
and let him branch out for himself more. 
A little of the girl business is good for 
‘em, anyway.” Mr. Wilbour concluded 
magnanimously; ‘a mixed diet’s  al- 
ways best.” 

But he had not reckoned sufficiently on 
his son’s firmness of disposition (a firm- 
ness described by Susy as @ combination 
of Brinkerhoff decision of character and 
Wilbour obstinacy), which was, more 
over, pointed by a certain sulkiness not 
observed in either of these families 
Moreover, Martin had always displayed a 
marked tendency toward the formation 
of habits which, once settled, were very 
difficult to break without some distinct 
crisis. And this crisis, though undreamed 
of by either family, was even then on its 
way. 


(To be concluded next month) 








IN THE FOREST OF ARDEN 
By Mary A. Mason 


OrLANDO has been here. [ find. 
And Rosalind, we may infer— 

The silver birches all are lined 
With tender messages for her. 


On every slender, birchen tree 
I see the same fond lines are set; 
Love makes of love no mystery 
When once he learns its alphabet. 


To shadowy deeps the green paths lead— 
A stranger in the Arden wood, 

I do not feel quite free to read 
The secrets of the brotherhood. 


If now I softly pass them by, 
And do not make my presence known, 
Some sweet voice seems to tell me I 
May come again, and not alone! 
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fier First Day 
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S22HEN Letitia looks back upon her first day in 
“= New York it is with the mingled thankfulness 
that one sometimes feels in reealling 


OA and dread 
wai path along a ravine. the actual treading of 
* Which was accomplished without many emotions. 
J it is in the gecollection that she realizes dan- 
,» vers unnoticed in the actual moment of meeting 
‘es . 
3 them. 


Letitia was one of the thousands of young women who an- 
nually venture forth from comfortable homes, and from neigh- 
horly towns, to seek their fortunes in the great metropolis. 


Her equipment was perhaps less nondescript than that of many 


of these gallant spirits. She was twenty-two years old, pos- 
sessed of excellent health, considerable ambition, some shrewd- 
ness, and particularly of the God-given faculty of not being 
stampeded by the unusual. These qualities may not seem 


value to the more obvious 
knowledge of short- 
from the last 


that give 
as a reporter, 
recommendation 


merchantable, but it is they 
commercial gifts—experience 
hand, a teacher's certificate, a 
employer. 

In addition to these intangible accomplishments Letitia had 
others. Her ambition was literary, and as one step toward 
its attainment she had followed up her high-school work and 
her two years in college by a in shorthand and type- 
yriting in a business been brought up in a 
sensible, old-fashioned cookery and house- 


course 
school. She had 
household) where 









































MORE IMMEDIATELY IMPORTANT WAS THE MATTER OF BREAKFAST 


witely lore were almost breathed in the daily atmosphere. 
Letitia could, in short, prepare a dinner, launder a_ shirtwaist 
exquisitely, put a braid on a skirt, press it, set a table, deco- 
rate a church, or do any one of the thousand other things 
which used to be considered an essential part of a girl's bring- 
ing-up. She had determined to bring all her knowledge to 
market for the time being, and to offer for sale whatever the 
employers of New York seemed to be most clamorous for. Her 


ultimate ambition was to obtain a position in the office of some 
periodical. 

In addition to all these qualifications for suecess, Letitia 
left New England, which was her habitat—as the list of all her 
admirable accomplishments and the statement of her ambition 
would immediately indicate—with $50 and the overnight chap- 
eronage of a stepaunt. It was, in fact, the stepaunt’s return to 
New York at this particular time in the Fall that determined 
the date of Letitia’s entrance into the working-world. It was 
felt on all sides in East Bedford that no more favorable oppor- 


tunity for travel would ever be found than this. Accordingly, 
the night before, Letitia, kissed and wept over, warned and 


commended, advised on every conceivable issue in life and doubt- 
less prayed for, had boarded the big steamboat with her relative, 
and had lain sleepless the better part of the night planning the 
brilliancy and beneficence which should mark her return. 
Letitia’s aunt conducted her from the boat landing through 
narrow gray streets, not yet awakened to the business and 
bustle of the day, to the Subway station. The good lady lived 
in Tarrytown, to which accessible spot she heartily invited her 
niece “to run out whenever she could.” She was bound for 
the Grand Central Station, but she put Letitia off the train 
at the point where a large department store, offering to provide 
for almost every mundane want, conducts a restaurant. Le- 
titia, entering this vast pile, and inquiring her way from va- 
rious magnificent negro porters, and from yawning clerks just 
taking their places behind the counters, finally reached a big 
restaurant on the upper-story. It was very bright with the 
fall.sunshine streaming in by two sides, and with its—Letitia 
called it “ acreage "—dotted with white-covered tables. It was 
empty at the moment save for two or three waitresses and a 
cashier, but one of these assured Letitia that she was welcome, 


laid a table for her in the window which commanded a 
view across the roofs and towers of the city. Not far away a 
wonderful tall white tower pierced the morning sky, swim- 
ming above all the chimneys and roofs and even “the spires of 
the city, like some presiding genius of beauty and enchant- 
ment. Letitia, catching her first glimpse of the Metropolitan 
tower, held her breath a second with wonder and adiniration, 
and always after that it typified New York to her—something 
radiant, colossal, ethereal, finally evolved from confused and 
crowded stone and mortar. 

More immediately important than her views on modern archi- 
tecture or on the spirit of the day, however, was the matter of 
breakfast. In the excitement of leaving home the evening before 
she had eaten little, and now both appetite and common sense 
advised her to make a hearty meal. It was an unexceptional 
breakfast, and Letitia did it ample justice. When she had paid 
her fifty-cent check and smilingly tipped her waitress with a 
dime—even in East Bedford they knew of the metropolitan preva- 
lence of the tipping system, and, besides, Letitia wanted to start 
her adventurous day with some act of kindliness almost as a 
very religious girl would have wanted to start it with prayer— 
she told herself that this must be the last expensive meal before 
she had * landed ” a good position. 

She had left her baggage at the boat station, trusting to have 
a permanent abode to which to send it before night. Now, by 
dint of several inquiries, she found her way to the Margaret 
Louisa Home, and there she secured a list of respectable board- 
ing-houses, and also had conversation with the head of the 
employment agency, with which she registered, paying fifty 
cents for the privilege. She was in some doubt as to whether 
it avas more essential to secure a home or a job. The job 


and 


would undoubtedly determine the sort of home, but, on the 
other hand, she could not go about New York roofless for many 
days. She finally decided to spend the morning hours in finding 


a satisfactory abode, having inexperience’s youthful belief that 
the proportion between dwelling-houses and satisfactory homes 
must be in New York what it was in East Bedford. 


The first place to which she made her way was a home— 
they called it the Something-or-Other Inn—conducted for work- 
ing-girls. Its advantages were its low rates, its accessibility, 


Another feature of it which appealed 


and its respectability. 
that its patrons—the woman at the 


ag to Letitia was 


Y. W.'C. A. desk had called them “inmates,” but Letitia had 
beats rejected that word in her thoughts—had the priv- 


To this institution she hopefully 
she went in something this 
two dollars, and my meals 
for four dollars a week, and my lunches down-town cost me 
ten cents a day, and my ear fares cost me ten cents a day, 
my expenses will be seven dollars and twenty cents a week; and 
I must get at least ten to start. So that | will have quite a 
little to save toward clothes and doctor's bills—though, of 
course, I don’t mean to be sick—and travelling expenses and 
amusements. And, of course, my salary will be raised in a 
few months, and | shall be able to save a good deal toward 
Bobbie’s schooling and toward a vacation abroad. This, how- 
ever, might not be for a year or two.” 

The Working-woman’s Inn was, at first sight, nearly all that 
its advocates claimed for it. It was clean and roomy, and the 
parlors were not unattractively furnished. If there was a cer- 
tain barrenness about its aspect, that. so Letitia tried to con- 
vince herself, could be easily accounted for on the ground that 
most of the working-women had gone to work, and were not 
sitting about to give the place a gracefully inhabited look. But 
in the end she failed. Her prophetic eye beheld the rooms filled, 
but with women gray and tired from the day’s long toil; with 
women whose unrelieved presence would suggest the eternal 
questions of latter-day civilization—sex in industry, the true 
function of woman, the true meaning of home.. The merriment 
of these toilers would ring forced an@ hollow to her ears; their 
gloom, when they were gloomy, wowd too darkly depress. Their 
very numbers would only accentuate the loneliness of each indi- 
vidual. It would not be life there, for her, but the concentration 
of the idea of labor and essential isolation. So she set forth to 
investigate her “ respectable boarding-houses.” 

She went through leagues of side streets all alike in brick 
and stone and lace curtains. She climbed countless stairs, 
interviewed countless landladies. She met portly dames rust- 
ling in black silk who surveyed her East Bedford garments 
with appraising eyes and promptly told her that they had 
“nothing under eighteen dollars a week.” She interviewed 
depressed landladies in rusty black skirts and somewhat 
dingy white waists—landladies who were so _ pathetically 
eager to make concessions to her that she felt inhuman 
not to take their dull, untidy rooms, and almost persuaded 
herself that in time she could conquer her repugnance to 
the awful odors of stale cooking which their dimmed car- 
pets and faded porti@éres held. Once mistaking the “ East” 
on her list for “ West,” she found herself in an all too ornate 
house where the landlady, opulent of charms and attire and 
perfume, had somehow struck a cold chill to her heart. It was 
nearly noon, and she was desperately tired, hungry, and dis- 
couraged before she found a place that seemed possible. It 
was opposite a small park, and by this time Letitia’s weariness 
of stone and brick was such that she would have cheerfully 
consented to forego one meal a day for the privilege of looking 
out upon a bit of green. The little park had a fountain play- 
ing in it, and its big stone basin was still fringed with bright 
flowers. Letitia had engaged the room in the house that front- 
ed these delights before she had rung the door-bell. 

As a matter of fact, the place suited her rather better than 
anything that she had seen. It was a front hall bedroom, un- 
heated and closetless. The landlady, who was only moderately 
dreary and depressed, assured her that all the previous ten- 
ants had been obliged to keep their window open in order to 
cool air overabundantly warmed by the registers in the hall 
outside; she also claimed a large acquaintance among ladies 
who really preferred to hang their clothes on hooks under a 
curtain rather than to “crowd them up” in closets. But in 


the laundry. 
calculating as 
room for 


ilege of using 
wended her way, 
manner: “If I can get a 
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This Spring and Summer F 
wear Sherrette—the 
est and daintiest tabric of 
the season. Lv 
one fabric is the recognized 
leader. This Spring it is 


new- 


ery season 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 

~ HERRETTE is a sheer fabric, 
wJ semi-lustrous. It has the 
appearance of linen with linen’s 





strength and durability. No 
matter how often you launder 
Sherrette, it always looks fresh 


and new. 
For white dresses, lingerie of all 
kinds, shirt waists, baby clothes, 
and evening frocks there is no 
material at the price that equals 
Sherrette in daintiness and dura- 
bility. 
Do not let the low cost of Sherrette 
prejudice you. Compare it with 
expensive fabrics for texture—for 
strength—for finish and beauty. 
In addition to PLAIN WHITES, 
SHERRETTE comes in FANCY 
STRIPES and CHECKS, PRINTED 
PATTERNS and SOLID COLORS 
If your dealer does not handle 
Sherrette, we will gladly send sam- 
ples, if you will send us his name. 


SHERMAN & SONS CO. 


62-64 Leonard St., New York 
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when worked over with silk or c otton, produce 
a rich raised effect like “filled in” embroidery, 
but with much less work and material. 

Are inexpensive, can be attached to any 
fabric, and washed and ironed repeatedly. 

Sold by Dry Goods and Department Stores in 
Old English, Script, and Block styles, in many 
sizes. Send 2c for booklet and sample of your 
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deference to Letitia’s prejudices she promised to put a watdrobe 
in the hall outside the room—there was no room for it inside 
—and to introduce an oil-heater at fifty cents a week if Le- 
titia did not find the winter temperature as overheated 
the former tenants had done. With breakfasts and dinners 
this room would cost her ten dollars a week. The other board- 
ers, so the landlady assured her, were all “ lovely people.” 
Thus reassured, the young woman sought the nearest express- 
man and delivered up her to him. ‘Then she departed 


as 


cheeks 












































“NOTHING UNDER EIGHTEEN DOLLARS A WEEK” 


in quest of the position which was to maintain her in the abode 
she had just selected. 

An ill-advised desire tor economy led her to lunch upon 
coffee and butter-eakes at an expenditure of ten cents in a 
white-tiled restaurant. She had the digestion of an ostrich, 
so that the butter-cakes did not permanently injure her, but 
the middle of the afternoon found her faint with hunger. 
Meantime she had gone to two of the addresses given her by 
the Y. W. C. A. management in the morning, where half-day 
companions were desired; She thought that taking such a 
position temporarily would give her an opportunity to look 
for what she 


in a more orderly and leisurely manner just 
wanted. But neither of them proved satisfactory. In the 
first a dowager-duchess sort of person needed some one to 


come to her each morning for the following purposes: to read 
French aloud for one hour, to write notes to charitable so- 
cieties, dressmakers, tailors, ete., for another hour, and to match 
worsteds or do any other chore in the shopping line for an- 
other hour—salary, three dollars a week. The dowager-duchess 
sort of person lived seventy-two blocks north and six blocks 
west of Letitia’s boarding-place, and Letitia was to pay her own 
ear fares. Offer declined. 

The other part-time position was with a young matron who 
lived in a beautiful apartment near Central Park. She re- 
quired rather a diversity of talents in the person she em- 
ployed. She wanted some one who would run ribbons through 
her lingerie, brush her hair if she happened to have a head 














HE “TRIED HER OUT” THEN AND THERE 


ache, tell her what was in the morning papers so that she 
might know what people were talking about if she went out to 
dinner at night, and exercise her three little dogs in the Park 
for an hour. This last occupation, she pointed out, was so 
healthful and enlivening that it should be searcely regarded as 
work at all. Compensation again three dollars a week. Offer 
again declined. 

Then Letitia took her courage in her hands and went down- 
town to the office of one of the periodicals upon which she had 
et her ultimate hopes. She was prepared to tell the editor that 








HARPER'S 


she would do anything—wash up the office floor, get rid of the 
othece nuisances, “take” the office correspondence for some 
trifling sum. She carried a letter from the clergyman at East 
Bedford whose sermons she had been accustomed to take down 
and transcribe, and another from the principal of the high school 
whom she had assisted in preparing a set of lectures given the 
winter before in the town hall. But all the summoning of her 
courage—the girding up of her loins—was in vain. A serious, 
red-headed oiffice-boy, who gave her the impression that the bur 
den of getting the magazine out rested upon his competent 
shoulders, was the only person with whom she achieved speech. 
It being then half past two and the butter-cakes having become 
as remote in Letitia’s physical consciousness as the snows of yes- 
teryear, she went into a bakery and fortified herself with a 


BAZAR 


bun and a glass of miik before trying her fate again. She 
ventured down into Park Row, and with timorous despera- 
tion invaded the oflice of a daily paper. By some unusual 


laxity or kindness on the part of the youth who guarded 
the entrance to the City Room, she was admitted to the city 
editor's presence. He was a long, lean, young man, idle for 
the second. He tipped his chair back and surveyed Letitia 
comfortably as she stood at the corner of his desk and brokenly 
stated her desire to come to work on his paper. When he 
learned that she was less than twenty-four hours out of East 


Bedford and that she had not yet grasped the fact that Fifth 
Avenue was the line of demareation between east and west 
in New York City, he suceinetly informed her that he was not 


opening a kindergarten for reporters that day. Then when 
he saw that she was on the verge of tears—whether of wrath 
or discouragement she herself could not have told—he relented. 

“Why don’t you go to one of the big typewriter agencies,” 
he asked, “and register with them for the sort of a place you 
want? There is always a demand in that sort of work for 
women who have some acquaintance with the English language 
as well as with the mechanism of a machine. You might get 
an opening that way.” 

“Where are they?” asked Letitia, and tried to listen intelli- 
gently to his directions. 

Fifteen minutes later she stood at the manager’s desk in 
one of the big typewriter agencies. ‘The clatter of twenty 
machines rose from the rear of the room where applicants for 





positions were being tested. Letitia found herself one of these 
in a few moments. Later, returning to the desk, she found a 
woman in conversation with the manager. It was a gray- 


haired, motherly, decided-looking woman of fifty. 
“My husband won’t be able to go out for six weeks,” she 
said, “ and he absolutely has to have his work done in a month. 


We must have some one who can come every day and help 
him. Surely you have some one on your list? He is rather 
-well, fussy—about the personality of his secretary. There 


is one of the stenographers in the office that he cannot dictate 
to. But surely you have some one you could send up for him 
to see, at least?” 

All this Letitia heard. Appealingly she glanced at the man- 
ager, nervously she started toward the lady with the difficult 


husband. That lady’s attention was attracted toward her. She 
Was a person of prompt methods. 
* Are you looking for a position?” she asked, crisply. “ Yes? 


What is your experience?” 

Mutely Letitia fished out of her reticule the letters of the 
Rev. Mr. Thirdly and of Headmaster Birch. ‘he gray-haired 
lady read them. 

“Come up and see my husband,” she said. “ He is one of 
the editors of The Monthly Gardener. We has broken his leg 
and is done up in plaster for six weeks, but he has to finish 
his book Every Man His Own Gardener, no matter what hap- 
pens. I think you might suit him.” 

In a state of breathless excitement and anxiety, Letitia jour- 


neyed up-town with the promptly acting lady. She found the 
garden authority a kindly, nervous, sensitive sort of person, 
fuming over his accident and his delayed work. He “ tried 


her out,” as he called it, then and there, and was pleased to 
say that at least she did not have a manner that would drive 
Father Matthews to drink or William Penn to homicide. 

“What's your address? I'll let you hear from me by eight 
o'clock. You understand it is no sinecure of a position. You 
will have to get my mail from the office every day, and you'll 
have to try to interpret to the numskulls down there what | 
mean by what IT say. I use perfectly plain English, and any 
one would think that a speechless babe in arms could under 
stand me. but some of those fellows can’t. And you'll have to 
go to the library and lug my reference 
books back and forth, and help me 
through with my book and bear with 
my bad temper.” 

“T am not afraid to undertake it.” 
answered Letitia, shyly. “ And you'll 
let me hear from you by eight o’clock?” 

She formed no correct estimation of 
her landlady’s ability as a caterer that 
evening. Later would learn that 
the soup contained an undue amount of 
water to the meat juice, that the vege- 
tables were badly that the 
salads were over-vinegary, that the 
puddings could be improved by a more 
lavish use of eggs and milk. But that 
night she ate what was set before her 
uncritically and, indeed, unknowingly. 
She sat upon the edge of a parlor chair 
after dinner, not because of any great 
sociability of temperament. as her fel 
low boarders were inclined to think, but 
solely to be near the door-bell. And 
when at last she heard a District Mes- 
senger inquiring for some one whose 
name might be hers, she tore open the 


she 


seasoned, 


note and found that she was engaged 
experimentally at fifteen dollars a week. 
Later. perhaps. her editor had = sug- 
gested, she might prove worth more. 
jut that night fifteen dollars seemed 
riches. 


Radiant, she mounted the three flights 
of stairs to her room and did not mind 
tripping over the torn places in the up 


stairs carpet. Radiant, she wrote 
a little serawl to her mother and 
went out into the warm, Jamplit evening to mail it. She 


smiled benignly on the humble lovers in the park, and then 
she retraced her steps up the three flights of stairs that never 
again seemed so little wearisome. And only as an additional 
cause of thanksgiving did there float through the background 
of her last thoughts that night a faint realization of the sol- 
emn, awful part which blind chance had played in her affairs, 
and a shuddering pity for all the weary procession of unknown 
women whose first days in New York had led to last days des- 
perate or sad. 




















OU may sit at ease in an 

arm-chair or recline luxun- 
ously ona couch and direct the 
fitting and draping of your 
gowns if you possess a Pneu- 
matic Dress Form. _ If social 
or household duties interfere 
with visits to the modiste, send 
your Pneumatic Dress Form to 
represent you, select the mate- 
rial, determine the style and 
have the making directed by 
letter or telephone. 


WAISTS 


You may make and complete the most 
elaborate waist without trying it on if 
muslin lining is fitted according to directions 
furnished with each Form. 

This lining, when inflated on the Form, 
gives the exact size of your bust, waist, 
neck and arms, also the } waned of the back, 
slope of the shoulders, and any other pecu- 
liarity of your figure. If one shoulder is 
higher or larger, the inflated lining will 


reproduce it. 
SKIRTS 


To reproduce exactly every individual 
peculiarity of your figure, all you need do is 
to have a muslin lining fitted (directly over 
your corset and without 

our skirts) down over 
hips, so as to obtain their 
exact shape. 

Insert the deflated 
Pneu Form inside this 
lining and inflate until 
sclid, your double now 
stands before you. All 
skirts that you 
have fitted and 
hung over the 
Pneumatic 
Dress Form 
will be per- 
fectly salis- 
factory, be- 


cause your 












muslirlin- 
ing is fitted 
well down 
over the 
hips and 
gives their 


shape at the 
largest part 
(the last place the skirt touches). 

When lining is inflated and set on its 
stand at your skirt length, and has one of 
your petticoats on to give proper flare be- 
low the hips, your second self confronts you. 

If one Lip is higher or larger, it will be 
so reproduced. 


~~ 
‘ 


When not in ¢, collapse and 7 
The same form 
may be used by 
any number of 
persons by chang- 4 
ing lining. Call | ‘ 
and see demon- f \ 
stration or write | 


for booklet F-16. 









Pneu Form Co. 
I gran Inflat. 322 Fifth Ave. 


N.W. Corner 824 St. 
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Good Enough 


to Imitate 


UR aim has beentomake Barrington 
Hall the Baker-ized Steel-Cut Coffee 


mean something to coffee drinkers 





can be 


How 


judged by its many imitations, 


well we have succeeded 


It is proper, therefore, to explain that 


in. reality, there can be no imitation « 
our colfee. 

Every part of our process is patented, 
Steel-Cut” (this being 
be), and by its un- 


warranted use on coffee of any quality or 


except the words ** 


descriptive, cannot 


kind unscrupulous dealers have made it 
| 


a meaningless term. 

If you have been persuaded totry a so- 
called cut coffee,do not judge Barrington 
Hall by it 

In appearance a 20c, coffee cannot be 
distinguished from a 4oc. coffee. The 
imitator is satisticd with a trial order. 
He has no established reputation to 
lose, and the standing that ** steel-cut' 


coffee has gained by its connection with 


Barrington Hall helps to sell his imita- 
tion. 

‘he public’s loss is in supposing that 
all steel-cut coffees are the same. 
If you have gaineda wrong impression 


of steel-cut coffee, or if you have never 


the 
Barrington Hall, here is an opportunity 


tried only genuine steel-cut coffee, 


and here is a photograph of the package 


in which it is sold, 


| 
Baker-ized 


Sealed 
by us. 








BarringtomHall 


The Steei-cut Coffee 














For sale in all cities and most towns 
at 35 to 4oc. per powne, according to 
locality. Write for grocer handling it in 


your town, 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Send us your grocer’s name 
and we we will send you 
enough Barrington Hall 
to make 6 cups of de- 
licious coffee and our 
booklet that ex- 
plains why ours 
is different 
from other 


BAEK 
IMPORTING CO, 
115 Hudson St. 
New York, N. Y 
r 240 North 2nd St. 
Mi apolis, Minn 








ee trial can of Barringt 





and rok le iS acdver- 


Hail 











St. Valentine and 
Washington Birthday Favors 
White hosters cae. China . * hin : upids, 
oe 





tal Arrows 

Paper Pavor Cupids, s 
Glased Paster arte 201 
Lace He art Ice Cream Cases, 








zen. Lace Heart Midget 
alted Nut Case 2sc doz 
Re ‘a Crepe Paper Basket w th 
eart, 1 Midget Red Cr repe Paper B: $1. 
lozer Snapping Mottoes, Cupid Design, $1 doze 
China Basket and China ¢ herries, 25 Rustic Cherry Log 
Boxes, sc, roc, 15¢, 25c each. Cherry Tree on Tree Stump 
Box, 15¢, 25 each. Basket of Cherries (box), 30« 
Miniature Favor Cherry (box), s« Hatchets (boxes), 
Hatchet Fan, s Favor Wood Hatchets, 30c dozen 
Cherry Tree in Clay Pot . toc each. Cherry Sprays, 








10K Cherries with 


dozen. Washington But 

tons r doz n. Drums, « 
Contin: ntal Cherry De 
sign Crepe Pacer Pane Bag, 10« 


sce each 


Silk Flags Mounted, 10 
-aper Pin Flags, 1 0« 


dozen Flag or 
Shield Ice Cream 
Cases, 60¢c dozen 
Salted Nut size, 
2scdozen. Crepe 
Paper Basket 
with Cherry, 10 





Basket withCherry,$1.co dozen. Patric 
10 vard piece, PatrioticSnapping Mottoe s 
The following favors in designs for either 





days: Crepe Paper Napkins, goc package. 
acks, 15¢ ack Ho yrner Pies, 12 Ribbons, 

Dinner Cards, Tally Cards, 3 Party 
tions, 35¢c dozen 


We do not pay mail charges. Catalog free on request 
B. SHACKMAN & CO., Dept.7, 812 Broadway, New York 


OLD TIME CAPE COD BAYBERRY PRODUCTS 


like Cape Cod people, travel far and make many friends. 
Bayberry and Spearmint Ointment for chapped hands, 
Stee 25 cents. Short-length pure Bayberry Candles, 
per dozen. Souvenir box of two old-fashioned 
ones dipped Bayberry Candles, 35 cents. a Bay- 
berry Bag for polishing flat-irons, 10 cents. All postpaid. 


CAPE COD PRODUCTS CO., North Treno, Mass. 
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| HEART luncheon is a 
| unique affair for Val- 
| entine’s day, an engage- 
ment announcement, or a 


wedding - breakfast. ‘The 
invitations can be written 
|} or engraved on _ heart- 
shaped cards, if every de- 
tail is to be faithfully followed, although 


this gives a hint of the way the scheme 
is to be worked out. The floral decora- 
tions should be tulips (two lips). white 
for the wedding or engagement. red for 




















ICED “CHOCOL ATE-CAKE HEARTS 


valentine parties: but as tulips are ex- 
pensive in winter, the popular style can 
be adopted of using crépe-paper favors 
The centrepiece, a heart at least fifteen 
inches each way, is first cut from a paste 
board box, then covered with green crépe, 
and filled with the tulips. These each 
have six petals, cut pointed at one end 
from slips of crépe paper in the selected 


A HEART LUNCHEON 


By Olive Hyde Foster 


roll on each bread-and-butter plate be 
tied with a wider satin ribbon in the 
prevailing tint, it will add to the dainti- 
ness of the decorations. Special favors 
will inerease the attractiveness of the 
table,- and can range from inexpensive 
trifles, as the hostess desires, up to the 
most costly silver and gold trinkets to 


be found in the chosen design. 
For the luncheon is suggested the fol- 
lowing: 
MENU. 
Love-apple_ bouillon, 
Olives, full hearts. Celery, tender hearts. 
Hugged oysters, warm hearts. 
Stuffed potatoes, bursting hearts. 
hot hearts. 
Cherry sherbet, icy hearts. 
Salad, heart-beat. 
Angelica cream. bleeding hearts; 
cake, black hearts. 
Nectar of Mocha. 
Mint, sweet hearts. 
Elaborate as this sounds, it is really in- 


cold hearts. 


Pease, 


chocolate 


expensive and an easy meal to prepare. 
because a number of the dishes can be 
fixed the day before. The bouillon from 


love-apples (the old name for tomatoes) 
can be made when convenient and place. 
in a glass jar on ice to be reheated when 
needed, and the following is a good re- 
ceipt: 

Tomato bouillon—One can tomatoes. 
four cups of stock or strained beef broth 
with a slice of onion, two sprigs of pars- 


levy, and one stalk of celery, stewed to- 
gether until the tomatoes fall apart. 
Season to taste with salt, pepper, and a 
dash of red pepper, and 
strain. Serve boiling 











hot poured over a heart 
for each person cut 
from a thick slice of 
navel orange. The 
flavor of orange blends 
particularly well with 
the tomato. 

The olives for this oe- 
easion should be those 
with the stuffed red 
centres. and of the 
celery only the tender 
white hearts should be 
sent to the table. 

Hugged oysters make 
a more substantial dish 
than the name implies. 
particularly large 
fine oysters are re- 
quired, and each one 


as 








THE TABLE 
shade two inches wide and three inches 
long, with a three-inch piece of fine 
covered wire pasted through the centre 
to be bent into the proper shape. The 
six petals form the cup of the flower, and 
are pasted together around a heavy wire 


for a stem, which after being bent into 
a small loop that will catch and hold 
inside, is then wound to the end with a 


natural shade of green and fastened with 
a touch of paste at the point. Individual 
tulips at each plate hide in their centre 
wt paper ice-cup or candy-box, and they 
will stand firmly if slipped into a large 
covered with the same paper to 
tiny pots. Or the stem wire 
can be cut twenty inches long, wrapped 
and then half the length be bent to 
form a circular base. Each tulip should 
have two leaves of green paper, seven 
inches long and two inches wide, pointed 
at the top, that are caught in near the 
bottom when the stem is being wound. 
They do not need to be wired. 

Narrow streamers from the chandelier 
extend to each place in the accompany- 
ing illustration, and end with red hearts 
for place-cards. A tiny cupid swinging 
in the centre gives additional significance. 
Festoons and knots of ribbon supply a 
graceful touch to the table-cloth, from 
which may be suspended additional hearts. 
Pretty dishes of cut glass or fancy baskets 
can be filled with heart-shaped pepper- 
mint or wintergreen creams, and if the 


spool 
represent 























SET FOR THE HEART LUNCHEON 


is wrapped in a_ thin 
buttered and seasoned 
square of veal cutlet. 
After being rolled tightly and tied, to 
preserve the shape, they are browned 
quickly in a covered frying-pan with but- 
ter, and a couple of sprigs of parsley 
and a few cubes of celery. Serve on bread 
cut heart-shaped and toasted a delicate 
brown, with a spoonful of gravy over the 
top. 

For stuffed potatoes select large and per- 
fect ones. Scrub with a brush, but do not 















Smali tin 
inches 


hot heart-shaped paté-shells. 
heart-cake pans, about three 
through, can be bought low as twelve 
cents a dozen, which will be just what is 
needed in making individual paté-cases, 
or gelatine puddings. 2 

For cherry sherbet 
from a quart jar of 
which will make about a pint. 


as 


strain the syrup 
preserved cherries. 
Add juice 


of one lemon, two cups of water, and 
sugar enough to make quite sweet. Or. 


take the liquor from one large bottle of 
Maraschino cherries, add an equal amount 
of water, the juice of half a lemon. and 
a secant cup of sugar. Allow to stand un 


til the sugar melts, and then if desired 
still stronger in flavor, put in a few of 
the cherries chopped very fine. Freeze 
and serve in cups. 

The salad course can be made a sub- 


stantial part of the luncheon by serving 
thick slices of beet, cut heart shape, in the 
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AN APPROPRIATE DESSERT 


baked, 


side, 


the skin. When 
cut a two-inch 
remove the contents 
mash fine. To every 
one teaspoonful of butter, one-fourth cup 
rich milk, salt, pepper, and, lastly, one 
egg, the yolk and white beaten separately. 
Stir up well together, refill the skins, pile 
up lightly but not smoothly, and bake in 
the oven until the potato puffs up and 
browns. Garnish with parsley 

Take French pease, as they are the best 
for winter use, heat in their own liquor, 


thoroughly 
opening in the top 
with a spoon, and 
three potatoes adil 


break 


then drain, season, and add to a thick 
white sauce made as follows: melt two 


tablespoons of butter, stir in two table- 
spoons of flour, one-quarter teaspoon of 
salt, a dash of pepper, with one cup of 
milk added slowly enough to prevent 
lumps forming during the five minutes, 
stirring while the flour cooks. Serve in 


HEART SALAD 

centre of crisp lettuce hearts. decorated 
with spoonfuls of thick mayonnaise. Or 
it can be made the occasion for fun by 
serving lettuce leaves of crumpled pale 
green tissue-paper, piled up daintily, and 
containing in the centre the particular 
favor intended for each guest. Or again. 
the red paper heart. with tiny pencil at 
tached, in the centre of the paper lettuce, 
may used to record the answers m a 
guessing contest. Still another way would 
be to have hidden in the heart of the pa- 


be 


per salad the two cards announcing the 
engagement of the guests of honor. 
Angelica cream is delicious and novel. 


Whip half a pint of cream quite thick. 
sweeten with two tablespoonfuls of con- 
fectioners’ sugar, add one stiffly beaten egg 
white, one-quarter pound of fresh’ marsh- 
mallows cut in halves, two tablespoons of 
chopped English walnuts, about two inches 
of angelica stem cut very thin, and half-a 
teaspoon of vanilla. Mix lightly and pile 
up heart-shaped on the split halves of un- 
iced heart-cakes, made as directed below. 
(Or, if preferred, white hearts of thin 
slices of angel cake could be used for 
this foundation. ) Place a maraschino 
cherry in the very centre, pierce with a 
eandy (or gilt paper) arrow, and at the 
last moment before serving surround with 
the cherry liquid boiled down with enough 
sugar to make a thick syrup. This serves 
cight. 

For the individual chocolate cakes, rub 
to a cream one-half cup of butter with one 
cup of sugar. Sift one and one-half cups 
of flour seyeral times with two level tea- 
spoons of baking-powder. Measure out half 
a cup of milk, then add to the creamed 
butter and sugar, first a little of the milk, 
then the flour, and alternate until all is 
mixed well together. Flavor with a tea- 
spoon of vanilla, and lastly add the stiffly 
beaten whites of three eggs. Bake in the 
small heart pans in a quick oven. A good 
icing is easily made by taking a cup of 
confectioners’ sugar, two tablespoons of 


cocoa, and enough cream to make a thick 
paste. Add a few drops of vanilla, and 


spread on at once. 

Should the hostess prefer a single large 
cake, to be cut at the table as a source of 
amusement, she can add a small gold ring, 
a silver thimble, and a new penny to the 
batter, and bake in a large heart pan, 
then decorate later with tiny cupids, doves, 
or orange blossoms. Of course the person 
getting the ring will be the next married, 
the one the thimble will remain a spinster, 
while the penny tpyifies riches. 

If impossible to procure the large heart- 
cake pan at the local stores, get the near- 
est tinsmith to make one; or, if wanted 
only for this one event, buy a strip of tin 
three inches wide and thirty inches long, 
bend in heart shape, and tie firmly with 
a heavy string. Place in a large round 
pan, line bottom with an oiled paper cut 
large enough to come up half an inch 
on the side, and place carefully in the 
oven without allowing to.slide. This, how- 
ever, requires extreme care, and a cake 
so baked would need to have the amounts 
in the receipt doubled. 
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THE WOMAN-SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT STRIKES CLAYVILLE CENTRE 


AS 1T IS TO-DAY A SHORT ONE. 

BLoopcoop: How's your wife, old man? CuHapreron: What objec- 

Van Dorn: The society columns report that she’s tions have you to Chollie 
starting for Lenox. Witherspoon? Wis heart 

is as large as his head. 
HER MILD COMPLAINT Tue Gipson Gir: Yes, 

PATIENT ParENT: Georgie, what do you think 1 but his head is too near 
found in my bed last night? his feet. 

Gerorcte: What was it, mamma? 

PATIENT Parent: A railroad train and a fire-engine. TO MISS IT! 


Teacuer: Can any little 
boy tell me what a_pessi- 
mist 1s? 

Tommy: I kin, teacher. 
It’s a boy what thinks that 
when any one is carted 
away in an ambulance on 
his block it “Il sure hap- 
pen while he’s in school. 





THE RACE THE LANDLADY: Docror, WouLD YoU MIND DOING THE CARVING’ You've 


Cook: I'll be lavin’ vez STUDIED ANATOMY, YOU KNOW, FOR YEARS AND YEARS 
a. « oe 


mum. 
Mistress: Very well, Bridget. Keep to the right. rHE LATEST CENSUS 
Incoming cooks keep to the left. “Now,” said the teacher, “the population of ou 
town is twelve thousand—" 
A FEW YEARS HENCE “Twelve thousand and one!” interpolated a mem 
Knicker: You look tired. ber of the elass. “ Bobby Giles has got a new baby 





Bocker: Yes, [ was up all night flying the baby. brother! 


NOR RUN TO MEET IT 
Smiru: We have to bow to the inevitable 
brown: Yes, but we needn't shake hands with if 


‘i ——— . Tettare lleva Pao 
tok er EEE 


PEDESTRIAN: THAT's IT: CLIMB UP AND SIT ON 
HIS HEAD SO YE CAN GIT TIIE REINS. 
HER INSPIRATION 
The cow had just jumped over the moon 
“Why not, with beef and milk up in price?” she ce 
manded, 
Herewith she continued going higher. 


HER EXPLANATION 
llowarp: Bridget, did my wife come in a few minutes 
ago? 
Bripcer: No, sir. That’s the parrot you hear 
a-hollerin’. 
THE REAL RULER 
Mrs. Knicker: The Kaiser will be godfather to the 
eighth child of any German parents. 
Mrs. BockKek: What’s the use, if the cook will only 
stay with two in the family? 








MRS. CLANCY: Sure, Mrs. Dowerty, THERE'S 
| SOME FOLKS WOULD RATHER ROAST THEIR NAYBORS 
THAN ATE. 
THE HOSTESS: Turve rer YE! ONLESS THEY 
C’U’D ATE AT THE EXPINSE OF THEIR NAYBORS, 
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WHERE AUTHORITY ENDS 
* Rogers is a born leader of men. Thousands of them 
would follow him into the jaws of death.” 
“Yes, but he can’t make his two-year-old boy so 
much as sit in a chair.” 


HIS 
FATHER: Well? 


ee ab mv , crete Tommy: Why hasn't Santa Claus ever gone on a * NoW, GUVNOR, REMEMBER, IT AIN'T ETIQUETTE TO 
THE JEALOUS HUSBAND SUFFERS lecture tour? SPEAK WITH YER MOUTH FULL.” 





LOST OPPORTUNITY 
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Pictures by Fiank Desch r 


wa\HE twilight shadows are 
3) falling, and you sit in front 
of the great open fire- 
place, watching the red 
flames dart and quiver as 
they “chase one another 
| eagerly up the chimney. 
The bright, beautiful fire, 
which responds to our every mood! When 
we are gay, it leaps with joy and life; 
when we are sad, we choose the fireside 
for our pensive companion. It carries us 
back to the past or forward to the future. 
it cheers, it consoles; it smiles, it weeps. 





HARPER'S 


and resting on the arm, the eyes gazing 
steadily and longingly into the flame. 

It was his favorite place, you remember 
especially he loved it at the twilight hour; 
and sometimes you cannot bear the solemn 
quiet so full of memories, and you seek 
another room blazing with lights, where 
you try to forget a little face full of un- 
conscious reproach and sad with unan- 
swered pleading. 


But to-night it is different. Something 
holds you to the spot. A momentary 


escape from the old regret, a tenderness 
which brings a welcome flood of tears 

















WATCHING THE RED FLAMES DART AND QUIVER 


But you—it bears no more for you a mes- 
sage of joy. For you it only weeps. For 
always you see, stretched in front of it on 
the rug, a little figure, the head raised 


and leaves you brooding over a thousand 
childish ways and speeches. 

Suddenly you are aware of a shout on 
the stairway; the door is flung open, and 
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there—why, it is the little boy you have 
been weeping over! You can see him 
plainly! He flits joyously across the room, 
and see, he is hiding behind that tall 
chair in the corner! Now he runs in 
front of you and calls you, “ Mother!” It 
is certainly he! He lies on the rug with 
his head propped on his hand just as he 
used to do; and now, look—oh, the joy of 
it! Te runs to you and buries his face 
in your lap! Now he climbs up on your 
knee, unreproved for rumpling your pretty 
gown. How glad you are to feel the tiny 
arms around your neck, how willingly you 
permit the little hands to disarrange your 
Pair as they bury themselves in its soft 
depths! How close you hold him to your 
heart and thank God for the blessing of 
giving him back to you! How many 
things you have to say to each other, you 
and this little boy who used to weary you! 
What delightful stories you tell him just 
for the purpose of seeing him smile and of 
hearing his ringing laughter. 

And, “ Mother,” he says, (oh, the dear 
word!) “tell me just one more. Tell about 
the man who killed the giants.” And al 
thaugh you have told it twice already, you 
repeat it eagerly, while the little listener 
revels in his newly acquired tyranny. 

And then when you finish, 

*Why are you crying, 
asks. 

“Tm not erying,” you say; 
happiest woman in the world.” 

“Well, you’re crying, just the same,” 
he answers. “I see—one—two—three— 
tears, and people don’t ery unless they’re 
sad. What's the matter, Mother?” 

“ Well, maybe I’m just a little sad. I’m 
thinking about a little boy I used to 
know.” 

“Tell me about him.” 

“He was something like you and yei 
quite different. His mother loved him 
very much, but his noisy games and ways 
worried her, and she did not like him to 
climb on her and spoil her pretty clothes.” 

“You don’t mind my noise, do you, 
Mother ?” 

“T love it!” 

“And you don’t care how much I rum- 
ple this pretty silk dress, do you?” 

* Just do it some more, and see.” 

He runs his little brown hand over your 
skirt and crumples it in his small fist. 
You kiss him twice, once on the lips and 
enee on the hand that does the damage. 

“Oh, Mother, I feel sorry for that other 
little boy!” 

“Do you, dear?” 

“Tf he only had you for a mother!” 

‘That’s what I’ve been thinking, my 
little boy, and that’s why I feel sad!” 

“Can’t we bring him here and can’t you 
be his mother just like you are mine?’ 

‘He is here, and I am his mother, and 
that’s why I’m happy.” 

He does not understand, and opens his 
lips to question you, but you are on your 
feet, stil] holding him in your arms, for 
fear that he will vanish if you let him go 
for an instant. But he wants to play. 
He struggles out of your arms and hides 
from you behind the curtains. He laughs 
aloud when you pretend that you cannot 
find him. 

But look! Stretch our your arms anid 
hold him fast! He is running toward the 
door. He has closed it noisily after him. 
You call, but he does not answer. Per- 
haps he does not hear; so you call again 


Mother?” he 


‘I’m the 





‘and louder, but still he does not come. 


A log in the fireplace breaks and falls 
with a crash. You start up in your chair 
and glance around the dark, empty room. 
Then a dull ache mounts slowly and per- 
meates your heart. You look hungrily 
toward the door where he went out only a 
moment ago. 

But it has closed on him forever. 


























One Nursery Problem Solved 


Your children won't have to be 
urged to brush their teeth with 


COLGATE'S 


DENTALICREAM 





Its déticiees candy ce 
makes its constant use a treat 
to every youngster. 

Cleanses thoroughly and anti- 
septically, prevents the growth of 
decay-germs and counteracts the 
effect of injurious mouth-acids. 


Just as Colgate’s efficiency acts as a body- 
guard against disease, so its pleasant flavor 
proves that a “druggy” taste is not neces- 
sary to efficiency. 





42 inches of Cream in trial tube sent for 4 cents 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. 38, 55 John St., New York 
Makers of the famous Cashmere Bouguet Soap 








Remove That Bunion 


You can do it yourself without 
pain, irritation or inconvenience. 
My bunion plaster removes the 
pain immediately and completely, 
and, what’s more, it removes the 
enlargement and restores the 
natural shape of the foot. It has 
done so in thousands and thou- 
sands of cases, and it will do the 
same for you. You prob: ably 
have bought a dozen worthless 
bunion remedies, which did you 
more harm than good, and very 
likely you think there really is no 
bunion remedy that will do you 
any good. ‘To convince you that 
my bunion plaster will completely 
remove the pain and the bunion, I 
am willing to send you a pl: aster 
absolutely free. All you have to 
do is to send your name and address and I will 
send you the conded plaster. Write today and it 
will be mailed to you promptly. 


FOOT REMEDY COMPANY 
3516 West 26th Street - Chicago, Ill. 














“LA MIRA” HAIR COLORING 


Has Solved the Problem of Perpetual Youth 
Restores your hair to original shade, with natural gloss. 
Easy to apply. Will not wash off, rub off, fade or crack, but 
Remains Unchanged as Long as Hair Lasts 
Cannot be detected under stromgest light. #2, prepaid. 
Send sample of your hair—we'll match color exactly. 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, Selling Agent for 
LA MIRA CHEMICAL €0., 1 W, 34th St., New Vork 




















Instantly Relieved 


and lasting comfort guaranteed by 
aon anf Fiscure 

ON PROTECTOR 
z ugre swelling, stops friction 
and irritation and keeps the shoes in 
shape. Over 250,000 sufferers bene- 
fited. Free T: . We will send 
this sure Bunion Relief on 10 
Days’ Trial. No pay if it 
fails, Send size of shoes 
and if for right or left foot. 


























FACE AND ARMS 


permanently destro 
uaranteed. 





no counterfeit. 
MME. JULIAN, 128 5th Ave, 
New York ity 
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THE QUESTION OF THE BOY 





Our readers are invited to send in contributions to this department. 
and may help them to solve some problem. Contributions 


id for at our usual space rate. 


poten will be 
Editor Boy s Department, Harper s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York. Unavailable contributions cannot be returned. 


Training Four Sons 

As the mother of four sons, who are 
a source of pride and pleasure to me, lL 
should like to give some of my ideas 
about the best way to train boys. 

Before the baby can either walk or talk, 
lessons of endurance and _ self-reliance, 
as well as of obedience, can be taught. 
My invariable rule has been never to 
help my boys, even the very tiny ones, 
until I am_ sure they cannot help 
themselves. This makes them self-reliant. 
In their accidents | have never been too 
sympathetic. Nor would [ go to the other 
extreme and be indifferent. When they 
were small, I would give a look of sur- 
prised sympathy, then say something to 
divert their minds. Some mothers whip 
the offending floor or chair; but this 
encourages vindictiveness and bad temper. 

1 would always say, * Poor floor,” or 
“Poor chair.” The children soon learned 
to ignore small bumps, forgetting their 
own pain in their sympathy for other, 
sometimes inanimate, things. Often I 
have heard the little fellows after a hard 
fall say, “’Seuse me, floor.” Then as 
they grew older I made them understand 
that they would never be punished for an 
acknowledged fault. I will admit, I am 
a “crank” on this subject. The child who 
is browbeaten into the admission of a sin, 
who is expected to confess before others, 
is subjected to a temptation to lie that 
the majority of grown people could not 
withstand. I have always tried to ques- 
tion in private and to reprove in private. 
These little “heart to heart” talks are 
never forgotten, and have an _ influence 
that cannot be overestimated. 

With our elder boys, my husband dis- 
couraged any efforts to earn money, fear- 
ing this might tempt them to leave school 
too early to engage in business. Now we 
have concluded it is better to allow boys 
to earn their own allowance, instead of 
giving it to them. One boy has his lawn- 
mower, another his chickens, then I pay 
them for things they do about the house. 
It need not make them unaccommodating, 
the work is good for them, and boys do 
have a better idea of money when they 
earn it for themselves. 

To these disjointed thoughts I would 
add one more. If mothers would only 
realize that their children are immortal 
souls to be trained for heaven, the sense 
of responsibility would make them care- 
ful of the example they set. 
make them careful, too, to discriminate 
between faults and annoyances in cor- 
recting children. thus, to a great extent, 
doing away with the continual nagging 
that seems so general. M. J 

LovuIsvILLe, Ky. ~ 


A Widow's Three Boys 

My husband died several years ago, 
leaving me with three little boys. lL 
have kept a pleasant home for them, al- 
ways open to young company. Our par- 
lor has never been too good for a play- 
house, and no amusement was prohibited 
that was becoming a gentleman. 

I never allow a boy to be idle, and let 
me say that I believe this 1s the secret 
of success. Boys are full of energy and 
steam, which must find vent, and if it is 
not worked off trouble will surely follow. 
I don’t mean by this that the boy shall 
labor at all times, but work and pleasure 
together must fill the life. Entertain- 
ment must be planned, and the boy must 
have something to look forward to; his 
mind must be filled with good things. 

lf a mother is true, she is a slave to her 
family. Why? Because she must always 
be at home, she must always be sweet 
and sympathetic, but firm; her house 
must be clean and in order; it must be 
warm, well-lighted, and attractive. 

As fast as the boys develop ambitions, 
consider them; perhaps, first, they will 
want to be a policeman, or street-car con- 
ductor. I have always encouraged their 
ambitions, but held something higher be- 
fore them. 

The oldest of three entered college this 
fall with intentions of being a minister, 
the second goes to college next year, hop- 
ing to become a doctor, while the third 
has developed some taste as an artist. 

At my request, my boys promised me 
years ago that if they ever had a desire 
for cigarette-smoking, which is often the 
first fall, they would tefl.me before they 
yielded to it. This time has never come, 
nor haye they given me an anxious 


It would“ 


thought in any way, owing, I believe, to 

the companionship they have found in 

their mother. A Winow. 
RUTLAND, VERMONT. 


Training an Only Son 

Our one boy, now in his eleventh year, 
was naturally a perfectly normal, noisy, 
harum-searum, selfish little animal. 
Three things have always seemed to us 
essential to fit him for his struggle with 
the world—a love of work, a love of books, 
and a knowledge of truth. Living as we 
do in a _ small town, we lack the 
helpful agencies of the farm as a garden, 
cows, horses, and other animals, and. at 
the same time do not have many of the 
uplifting infftuences to be found in the 
city. In fact, many of the influences of 
our public schools and streets are de- 


cidedly the opposite. This boy, like 
others, is tingling with energy from 


tongue to heels, and we try to utilize 
this energy in wholesome ways. He has 
a decided mechanical turn, for which he 
finds a congenial outlet in the 
which we own. He understands automo- 
biles from A to Z (or so he thinks), and 
repairs, patches, and solders, and models 
machines and boats, the goal of his am- 
bition being the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis. This summer he attended a 
manual-training class in ae vacation 
school, and has purchased for himself a 
good bench and tool equipment, the money 
for which means many hours of shovelling 
and running errands. 

While in the seventh grade, he is no 
bookworm, and yet, a lover of good books. 
This means long hours of reading by his 


mother of King Arthur and the old 
Greek stories, of Seott, Stevenson, and 


Dickens, good histories and biographies, 
and many others. 

Regarding the third essential, it is 
sufficient to say that all his questions, 
from the earliest. years, have been an- 
swered with the plain, unvarnished, scien- 
tific truth. When we do not know the 
answers, we have frankly told him so. 

He has, also, ample opportunities for 
outdoor sports. Fishing and hunting 
with his father, long walks and study of 
birds and botany with his mother; au- 
tomobiling, bicycling, golf. baseball and 
football, swimming, and in the winter, 
sliding, skating, and snow-shoeing, help 
to keep him from becoming that most un- 
desirable of beings, a mollycoddle! 

We realize that the coming ten years 
are crucial ones, and only hope that the 
foundations of character we have laid 
in the last ten may be sufficient to sup- 
port the structure against the assaults 
of evil. B. J. 

LYNDONVILLE, VERMONT. 


To Avoid Spoiling Boys 

My boy is not only an only child, but 
an only grandchild in both families, 
so you can readily see my task was not 
an easy one. For he brought so much 
love with him, and has been so much 
made of, he was in great danger of be- 
ing unpleasant to live with. 

From the first we tried to be very kind 
to him when he was good, and firm with 
him when he did wrong. Our mistake in 
educational methods was plainly private- 
school training, for they did not want to 
lose a pupil and hence were very lenient 
with him, thinking that would please us. 
We feel sure he lost a good foundation in 
fundamental principles. Also, the com- 
petition of public schools would have been 
more of an incentive. | certainly can 
agree that we coddle our boys, at least L 
am happy to say | did and do. Hence 
the beautiful result, that at eighteen 
“there is no home lovelier than his home, 
and no father and mother as good to their 
children as his.” 

To train him for a respect for religion, 
live it in your home, deai fairiy with 
your boy, and encou him to see the 
fine traits in his father’s character, and 
that you think he could not be anything 
else than a good man. As to a profes- 
sion of religion, pray for it, send him to 
Sunday-school, where, if possible, he has 
a manly Christian young man as his 
teacher, and with other young people of 
his age, no doubt, the awakening will 
lead to a profession. 

I know nothing of disciplinary schools; 
my experience solely speaks from trying 
to teach him to select good company and 
good interesting reading. 1 expect him 


garage - 


Any mother's, father’s. or guardian's experience in the training of a boy may prove interesting to others 
They must be short, not over 300 words, and to the point. Address, 


never to make us ashamed of him, telling 
him that would be the sorest way he could 
hurt us. My suggestion from my one ex- 
perience as to how to train in kind, re- 
fined manners is to set the example as far 
as possible, and at about ten years, if 
you live where a good dancing class car 
be attended in the afternoon, send the boy 
for a few years. My boy was so fortunate 
at that time as to be in a elass under 
a teacher who taught pretty manners and 
exacted quick obedience. 
A Happy Moruer. 
PATERSON, New JERSEY. 


The Development of Characier 

THe development of character and 
courageous manhood may be aided in 
school, but the seed must be planted be- 
fore school-time. 

Obedience must be the law of the home, 
as well as the jungle, and our children 
taught from their earliest infancy, to re- 
spect the rights of others. We must in- 
terest ourselves in the things that inter- 
est them. We must bring ourselves down 
to their understanding when they ‘are 
small, and when we have sons who tower 
above us, we must follow closely, if we 
can no longer set the pace. 

Teach them by our lives that faith is 
taking God at His word and asking no 
questions. That the several different 
religious sects are but different roads by 
which all travel to the same _ hereafter. 
And. that what we do for others—not 
what others do for us—is what will add 
to our credit in the final summing up 
of our affairs. Go with them regularly to 
chureh, and make them regular contrib- 
utors to its support. 

Give them regular, wholesome meals and 
plenty of sleep. A sound mind in a 
healthy body should be able to control 
the nerves. Make them understand there 
is a penalty to pay for every broken law, 
whether of health or of country. 

To do as we would be done .by is the 
prime factor in the law of kindness. Give 
them a weekly allowance to teach them 
the value of money. Do not allow them un- 
due liberties because they are boys, and 
smilingly say, “ Oh, that is the boy of it.” 
The one rule will answer for both sexes. 

Many unessential things may be over- 
looked, but a point made must be held. 
Firmness is necessary, unkindness never, 
in the bringing up of sons. Many of our 
sons must be educated for years away 
from home, and will need all their 
strength to overcome their environment. 
To withstand the strain, principles must 
be grounded in early life. Write to them 
two or three times a week, and never let 
them lose sight of home. 

Give them high ideals and expect them 
to live up to them, and make each son 
feel that to yoy he is the one boy in all 
the earth, and must not be a failure. 

It is on us mothers that much of this 
eare falls. It’s the old, old law of 
sacrifice, but the result will reward us. 

ROCKLAND, New York. A. D. P. 


Take Him to Good Plays 

I am not a mother, but a teacher who 
has become very much interested in boys 
of the high-school age. [ have found 
these boys. almost without exception, 
manly, straightforward, and courteous. | 
have had these boys tell me troubles that 
they do not confide to their parents. | 
think our boys deserve less nagging, less 
minute instruction, and more absolute 
confidence. 

When the boy reaches the age of fifteen 
or sixteen, talk over with him the mooted 
questions, dancing, card-playing, smok- 
ing, theatre-going, billiards—whatever 
they may be—and when you have stated 
your opinions on the subject, let him 
make his own decisions. He will prob- 
ably do as he likes, anyway; how much 
better that he should do so with your 
knowledge. One boy spoke to me about a 
play he had seen, and I asked him if he 
had ever seen a certain good play. “ Oh,” 
he said, “I hardly ever get to go to a 
show. My people won’t let me.” 

They were people of means, living in a 
suburb of Chicago. What a hold the 
mother would have had over this high- 
strung boy, whom she loved devotedly, if 
she had gone occasionally with him to a 
good play. Parents can help their boy 
by more confidence and more companion- 
ship in his pleasures. M. V. 

East Cyicaco, Inpiana. 

















Dry his eyes 
and stop his cries. 


Cuts or scratches. will soon 
stop smarting and heal quickly 
when you dress them with 


CARBOLATED 


VASELINE 


In Convenient, Sanitary, Pure Tin Tubes 


(Contain Wo Lead) 


This perfect dressing is the safest 
way of utilizing the antiseptic value 
of Carbolic Acid, combined with 
the healing comfort of Vaseline. 


For Cuts, Sores, Bruises, 
Wounds, Burns, Abrasions 
This is but one of the twelve preparations that 
together form a safe and convenient medicine 
chest for the treatment of all the little accidents 
and ailments prevalent in every family. 
You should know the uses of the following: 


Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseli 

Pure Vaseline White Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline  Borated Vaseli 

Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 


WRITE for our FREE VASELINE BOOK 
It tells you what each preparation is especially 
good for, and bow they should be used to gain 
immediate relict 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every ‘‘Vaseline’’ Product 
18 State Street, New York 


London Office 
42 Holborn Viaduct 









for Whooping Cough 
Croup, Sore Throat 
Coughs, Bronchitis 
Colds, Diphtheria 
Catarrh. 





“Used while you sleep.” 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the par- 
oxysms of Whooping Cough. Ever- 
dreaded Croup cannot exist where Cres- 
olene is used, 

It acts directly on the nose and throat, 
making breathing easy in the case of 
colds; soothes the sore throat and stops 
the cough. 


Cresolene is a powerful germicide, 
acting both as a curative and preventive 
in contagious diseases. 

It is a boon to. sufferers from Asthma. 


Cresolene’s best recommendation 

is its 30 years of successful use. . 
For Sale By All Druggi«ts. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 

Cresolene Antiseptic Throat ‘Sablets, for the 
irritated throat, of your druggist or from us, 10c. 
in stamps. 

THE VAPO CRESOLENE COMPANY 

180 Fulton Street. Mew York 


Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 
a : Powne R 
COMPLEXION INSURANCE 


against harmful exposure to snow and wind 
—used daily by women everywhere who 
wish to preserve their beauty and keep 
their youthful appearance, is 
. it prevents chaps, 
roughness and redness and 
keeps the skin smooth 
and velvety. It is pure 
and harmless. 
Refuse Substitutes. They may 
be Flesh, White, 
bag Ry yet | 
druggists or by mail. 


Send We. for sample box. 











TENCILING OUTFIT s#+ 
containing ? cut stencils 6x11 in., stencil brush, 

i ints to make 6 colors, catalogue of 140 de- 
signs and instruczions for mixing the colors and 
how to stencil, all for $1. Cytaiogue alone, 10c, 


Samus! Pryor, 191 Genesee St,, Dept.O, Velen Ne¥s SVT" 
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(Continued from page 88 

has neither the features nor the fortune 
to lure men to her as willing devotees, 
they are nevertheless led up as vicarious 
victims by her mother, her chaperon, her 
brother, their friends. These victims also 
increase by a sort of compound interest, 
for, to liberate themselves, they frequent- 
ly do not hesitate to betray a friend. 
Thus the poor girl frequently meets as 
many men in her first mauvais quart 
dheure as do her luckier sisters, passing 
from hand to hand with an alacrity that 
pathetically simulates popularity, until 
she may chance to encounter some ec- 
centric fellow who, even at a ball, sets 
store on cultivated tastes or an educated 
mind; who, perhaps, finds in her these 
morbid propensities, and settles with her 
into satisfied companionship. 

All over the room other men are busily 
engaged in asking women to be their part- 
ners for supper or cotillion, or as busily 
engaged in avoiding asking them. The 
women, on their side, graciously accept 
these proposals when they come from de- 
sirable parties. When, however, they 
come from men with whom a dance might 
be regarded as a mesalliance, diplomacy 
frequently becomes the order of the night, 
each lady suspending her would-be partner 
in that state of benign and befuddled un- 
certainty which woman alone has the skill 
to induce, and man alone the simplicity 
to endure, while she awaits further ap- 
plications. Accordingly, as a more con- 
genial partner presents himself or not, her 
original supplicant is then daintily dis- 
carded or duly utilized. It is interesting 
to observe, in this mancuvre, how closely 
the lady follows the matrimonial method. 
Indeed, it is one of the chief values of the 
dance that it gives its girlish pupils such 
ideal training in this delicate strategy. 
For if the battle of Waterloo was won 
on the playing-fields of Eton, the battle of 
wedlock is won in the ballrooms of So- 
ciety. : 

Now, just as the procession has finished 
streaming into the ballroom, it begins 
streaming out again in animated, hungry 
couples. It feels that it has conscientious- 
ly completed all the preliminary work for 
the coming business of the night, and has 
deserved the rest and refreshment await- 
ing it at the supper-tables below. As it 
reaches the rooms in which the supper is 
to be consumed it splits up at the many 
tables into parties of six, eight, or ten. 
There are a good many of the men who, 
some from ill-luck, but the majority from 


choice, find themselves without supper 
partners. These organize “stag” tables, 


and have the bad taste to comport them- 
selves with such evident enjoyment that 
many men, enthroned between grace and 
heauty, cast glances full of envy at these 
merry misogynists, while the ladies’ re- 
gard is cold and stern at this tactless 
proof of feminine dispensability. There 
are, too, some girls who fail to secure 
partners. Of these the majority, exerting 
that mysterious power by which the snake 
gets itself fed by the most reluctant bird, 
and the woman gets herself proposed to by 
the most recalcitrant man, possess them- 
selves at the last moment of companions 
for supper. But a few are left irretriev- 
ably without eseorts. These poor victims 
of their sex cannot, like the men, form 
tables of their own. All that each can 
do is to disappear as swiftly and as se- 
eretly as possible, hurrying home in hu- 
miliation for the present and despair for 
the future. These are some of the little 
tragedies by which pathos can thrust its 
way into the most frivolous environment, 
to keep it flesh and blood. For humanity 
can exist without humor, but without 
pathos even beasts could not endure. 

Supper is such a long, elaborate, and 
varied meal that a novice would prob- 
ably conclude some catastrophe had sud- 
denly overtaken the brace of orchestras 
or the ballroom floor, and that this was 
a Borgian wile of the hostess to place any 
further dancing hopelessly beyond the de- 
sires or capacities of her guests. If the 
supper were to be followed by an actual 
dance the results would indeed be calamit- 
ous. But it is to be followed by a cotil- 
lion, a system of entertainment in which 
the guests take their dancing on the in- 
stalment plan, and have time to rest be- 
tween the watches. 

At supper most of the women eat 
moderately and drink very sparingly, 
whether from scruples of conscience or of 
corsets is immaterial. Each of the men, 
however, toys with enough food to sus- 
tain a clerk for forty-eight hours, and 
sips enough champagne to send a day- 
laborer to the night court. 

The conversation which crackles through 
the rooms is at once animated and de- 
tached. Men and women address each 
other with the impersonal~ loquacity of 
barbers. Their attitude toward each other 
is much like their attitude toward the 
chauds-froids and the galantines which are 
set before them — familiarity with ex- 
ternals tempered by ignorance of contents. 

After they have accomplished their ut- 
termost the whole party wends its way 
back up the marble stairs considerably 
more slowly than it tripped down, ham- 


pered by an alliance of the laws of gravity 
and of gastronomy. 

When the guests re-enter the ballroom 
they - find the walls hedged by rows of 
light chairs, each of which is numbered. 
The young champion who is to lead the 
cotillion hands out to all the women slips 
of paper, on which are numbers corre- 
sponding with the chairs. In a land of 
equal opportunity’ it might be supposed 
that such a pillar of the Constitution as a 
cotillion would be conducted with malice 
toward none, with charity for all, with 
neither discrimination nor special privi- 
lege. But, alas! as the ladies seat them- 
selves, a glance will show that to those 
who have has been given. Over each 
choicest post, over each strategic position, 
broods some corpulent coryphée, some 
withered bacchante, who has come to pat- 
ronize and has stayed to pant. What are 
these poor ladies, patiently the bugbears 
of a dancer, the nightmares of a lover, 
doing in such prominence? Ask the cotil- 
lion leader, and, if he be an honest young 
champion, he will whisper that these are 
persons of prestige who are certain to give 
dinners which he desires the distinction of 
eating, who are plotting cotillions which 
he craves the lustre of leading. So fa- 
voritism stalks, winking, even through 
these halls of exclusive.equality, and only 
too often youthful grace and beauty des- 
pairingly takes a back seat, while unlovely 
influence and affluence putf and perspire 
in the van. 

Perhaps it is a pessimism induced by 
such unfairness that drives a number of 
men out of the glittering ballroom into 
the dimmer stateliness of the library, 
where the books are kept securely closed 
and the bottles invitingly open. Scotch, 
rye, champagne, are the favorite master- 
pieces standing in their glossy glass bind- 
ings, telling their stories in serial form, 
each chapter in a bumper, and each to be 
continued in our next. Here is the 
sanctum of the host. Here once a year 
he takes his place to dispense the only 
kind of hospitality within his grasp. 
Highly starched and stupid, with a well- 
valeted body and an untended mind, full 
of misinformation and unassimilated alco- 
hol, he sits, a long glass of “ Scotch and 
carbonic ” resting between his fingers on 
the broad arm of his chair, a fat black 
cigar between his fat red lips, a good- 
natured smile on his florid, flabby face. 
Occasionally he makes a sortie into the 
ballroom, insures his presence there being 
noted by his wife, and then hastily re- 
treats into the library once more, where 
he takes a fresh-highball, lights a new 
cigar, and throws himself didactically into 
any conversation that may be going on, 
with a bland confidence in the authority 
of his own ignorance. And he is largely 
justified, for his guests feel that a man 
whose wines are so sound cannot be far 
amiss in his ideas, and swallow them 
both, inextricably intermingled. 

Throughout the night the library re- 
mains crowded with men enjoying the 
dance. Some are transients recurring at 
frequent intervals, seeking relief from the 
ballroom. Some sit permanent, immov- 
able, glass in fist, cigar in mouth, talk- 
ing gravely, talking lightly, taking no 
more interest in the strains of waltz or 
twostep than the dancers of the cotillion 
themselves. 

These, sitting in two rows round the 
quadrangle of polished floor, are devoting 
themselves assiduously to the duties of 
the evening. 

The young champion is leading the 
dance with the married daughter of the 
hostess. Together they walk over to a 
flowered recess at one side of the room. 
Willing hands from within the recess load 
them with gifts. They then start round 
the room in opposite directions, the leader 
distributing these favors to a certain num- 
ber of the ladies, and the daughter of the 
house presenting them to an equal number 
of men. Then, to the sweet strains of the 
orchestra each possessor of a favor minces 
across the slippery floor and bestows it 
upon a desired partner. The purchase 
price having been paid, they droop lan- 
guidly into each other’s arms and begin 
to dance. 

At this moment, surely, the dance must 
justify itself, thinks a naive footman 
pouring iced punch in the corner. Here 
is a girl in the full flush of her glorious 
youth who has just received a valuable 
present in jewelry from a young man, 
evidently given for the pure pleasure of 
a dance with her. They have a clear 
floor, a magnificent orchestra, an admir- 
ing audience: they have every opportunity 
to sate that passion for the dance which 
must have brought them to the ball. But 
what is this? They have scarcely swayed 
into the full rhythm of the waltz when 
the leader claps his white-gloved hands, 
and they and the other dancers halt and 
straightway return to their seats. 
the young man look furiously angered, or 
the young woman coyly disappointed? 
The puzzled footman can see no such 
expressions. On the contrary, the young 
woman wears a delicate smile of gratifica- 
tion at having got hold of the favor for 
so little exertion, while the young man 
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wears a well-bred grin of relief at having 
got rid of the favor in time to pay a quick 
trip to the library before the next figure. 
And if the footman, the next morning, pre- 
vails on the butler to expound this mys- 
tery to him, he will surely scratch his 
head at a singular state of affairs. It 
will appear that a remarkable number 
of the ladies and gentlemen do not take 
part in the cotillion for that love of 
dancing shown by some of those young 
ladies who have just been making their 
début into society, and by some of those 
gentlemen who have just n making 
theirs from the library. Most of the other 
gentlemen give thei» favors to the ladies 
not for the sake of the present dance, but 
of the future dinner. They select them 
not for the delectation which they arouse, 
but for the invitations which they com- 
mand. They bore themselves with a dance 
that they may be entertained at a ball, 
they endure the monotonous melodies of 
the orchestra that they may attend the 
monotonous harmonies of the opera. They 
waltz for “ week-ends,” and twostep for 
yachting parties. They are no frivolous 
idlers, but ambitious men, working dog- 
gedly to achieve their goals. Nor are the 
majority of the ladies crude enough to 
welcome these gentlemen for their pretty 
looks, for their polished dancing, for their 
wise brains, their witty tongues, or their 
loving hearts. All that each yearns for 
is to have more partners and more favors 
than any of her friends. To her wide 
perspective these partners have no more 
individuality than does each grouse that 
falls to the sportsman’s gun. They are 
merely partners, and every new one but 
adds to the number of brace that she can 
finally count as her evening’s “ bag.” 
Lumpish or limping, wheezing or welter- 
ing, rake or relic, babe or blackguard, she 
grasps their favors and lapses into their 
embraces in the sexless safety of utter 
impersonality. At the end of the evening 
she certainly could not identify her va- 
rious favors by the men who had given 
them, although she might be able to 
identify some few of the men by the most 
valuable favors. For though the men 
mean nothing to her, the favors mean 
everything. Her partners she values large- 
ly for the negative pleasure of keeping 
them away from her sisters, but the fa- 
vors that they bring yield her the positive 
joy of acquisition and possession. To her, 
no matter what her age or ugliness, they 
are the trophies of her seduction, the 
spoils of her charms. For deep within 
her the natural woman, in her death 
throes, plays her this last pitiful prank 
of making her believe that every attention 
paid her is extracted by her own personal 
alluringness. She may fully realize and 
take pride in her position, her wealth, her 
influence; she may dimly realize and take 
shame in her wrinkles, her fat, her halt- 
ing conversation. Yet if the most notori- 
ous sycophant pays her the courtesy of a 
favor, she will live and die in the secret 
conviction that it was paid because of 
what she was to him, not because of what 
she could do for him. But the ladies go 
a step farther than this. Besides valuing 
the favors as symbols of their popularity, 
they prize them for their own intrinsic 
value. The more costly the favor the 
keener in gentle bosoms will be the pangs 
of emulation to secure it. They are, of 
course, supposed to be but sentimental 
souvenirs of the night’s simple pleasures; 
and yet the more the souvenir costs the 
more tender will be the sentiment asso- 
ciated with it. It seems curious to our 
friend, the naive footman, to see women 
who own horses, houses, husbands, motors, 
and jewels worth millions, graduating 
their cupidity according to twenty-dollar 
differences between the favors’ values. 
Yet it is a natural instinct, consistent 
with the principles of plutocracy, that 
nothing can be praised before being ap- 
praised, prized before being priced, or 
deprecated before being depreciated. It is 
for this reason that the woman owning 
miles of greenhouses will set more store 
on a gift of costly orchids than of fragrant 
violets, that she will appreciate a poor 
dinner of dishes expensively out of season 
more than an admirably cooked sequence 
of normal courses; that she will prefer at 
a musicale to hear songs by an exorbitant 
star. with a cold in his head to the sing- 
ing of a more modest artist in perfect 
voice. She belongs to a Society which has 
performed the feat of lifting itself off the 
ground by its own purse-strings. Why 
should not costliness be her criterion of 
life? 

But now the footman’s bewildered gaze 
lights on one couple, clings to them in 
pleasure and relief throughout the evo- 
lutions of the dance, and follows them 
tenaciously to their respective seats, when 
their brief turn is done. They sit at op- 
posite ends of the room, both with part- 
ners of their own. But each time the 
young gentleman is given a favor to dis- 
pose of he speeds, as straight as arrow’s 
flight, for this particular young lady. 
And twice, when the favors are hers to 
give, she aimlessly fits toward points six 
or seven chairs away’ from his, but is 
able to find no available recipient till she 
has come to him. She is not so brilliant 
or so beautiful as some ather women here 





COMMENTS ON 


THE BAZAR 


“For fifty years, at least, there has been 
a constant flow of periodical literature 
which has served to inspire and foster a 
love for the best things written. Among 
the periodicals which have been most 
rominent in this beneficent work is 

ARPER’S Bazar. Many a mother has 
been familiar with the Bazar from her 
youth, and her daughters have come 
to hold it in as high regard. It is the 
best of publications for woman and the 
home, because it is written, compiled, 
and directed from knowledge, ability, 
culture, and sympathy. It not only de- 
serves, it has won, a world-wide apprecia- 
tion. The December number of the 
Bazar shows a return to the old and 
more approved form, with pages long and 
broad.” —Argonaut, San Francisco, Cal. 


“Harper's Bazar has put on a larger 
dress to keep up with its growth. Its 
chief charm to women has always been 
its companionableness, and that charm 
bids fair to take within its circle a larger 
number than ever this coming year. 
The tone and the character of the maga- 
zine are the same, but the enlarged size 
gives greater opportunities for improving 
the old features and adding new ones, 
thus appealing to both its old and new 
friends. The Christmas number is es- 
—— good.’’—Standard Union, Brook- 
ym, me. Y. 

““Gertrude Atherton has the kind of 
subject that she loves in ‘The Woman 
in Love.’ It is needless to say that 
she discusses it with frankness and 
veracity. Her article has the good-for- 
tune of being illustrated by the clever 
pictures of Alice Barber Stephens.”— 
Herald, Boston, Mass. 

““HARPER’S Bazar for December is the 
Christmas issue, and it is presented in 
an entirely new form for that publi- 
cation. It is no longer a magazine in 
make-up, but is extended into a pub- 
lication about the same size as Har- 
per’s Weekly, and filled as usual with the 
material that has made it so long a 


popular source of entertainment. It is 
beautifully printed.”—Herald, Norris- 
town, Pa. 


“With the holiday number HarpER’s 
BAZAR appears in arr enlarged form and 
with an index brilliant with notable 
cen! Herald, Rochester, 

““HARPER’S BazaR can always be 
trusted to get the Christmas spirit for 
the household. Women have it more 
than men, anyway. The Christmas 


Bazar, in its new and enlarged form, is 
overflowing with attractiveness.’’—The 
Troy Times. 
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lamp-chimneys 
are cheap, as paper- 
soled shoes are 
cheap — cheap to 
buy, but dear to 
use. 
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of tough glass, 
clear as crystal and 
that it won’t break from heat. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. of. 


Best grocers and lamp stores 
sell Macbeth Chimneys. 

My lamp-chimney book insures 
your getting the right chimney for 
any lamp. It is free. Address 
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to-night, he is not so tall or handsome 
18 some other men; but their path to- 
wether seems like a soft golden thread 
gleaming through the harsh weavings of 
the dance. They tell a story which the 
.ootman can understand, tell it in words 
more subtle and more delicate than he 
iimself could ever use in making such a 
tory of his own, but words none the less 

» clear to him that, with a tender smile, 
he follows the couple’s fortunes through 
the night, and pours punch very absent- 
mindedly. 

In the mean time the dance continues, 
becoming each moment more whole-heart- 
edly expensive and enjoyable. Its votaries 
in the library swarm thicker and thicker 
in the murk of cigar smoke. Champagne- 
bottles rise into sight and disappear like 
one of their own golden bubbles. Their 
contents swirl in foaming cataracts down 
thirsty throats to freshen weary bodies 
and irrigate parched minds. The host has 
jost much of his starch but none of his 
tupidity. Men stand and sit about with 
flabby, saturated shirt-fronts, and clammy 
endent collars, their faces flushed, their 
eyes bright, their tongues quickening, their 
affection and esteem for one another mo- 
mentarily increasing. They beam with the 
relief of truancy. Amid the pleasures of 
stimulation and recuperation they feel 
gloriously at their ease. Every now and 
then one of more sensitive conscientious- 
ness than the rest hears, in the distant 
crooning of the orchestra, the siren call 
of duty, and, gathering himself together, 
marches forth, a worthy son of Adam, to 
resume earning if not eating his sweet- 
breads in the sweat of his face. 

In the ballroom the hostess’s distribu- 
tion of largess has become more and more 
handsome. Starting with pretty trinkets 
that one could pick up anywhere for five 
dollars, her two almoners are now lavish- 
ing articles of real value on the guests— 
gold match-safes, jewelled scarf-pins, lace 
sachets, hand-painted fans, silver picture- 
frames and cigar-cases become their per- 
sonal property in quick succession. The 
men, in an ecstasy of chivalry or chant 
pagne, bestow on the ladies not only the 
favors intended for them, but also their 


“own favors with which they have just 


been presented. Those women who are 
popular for their beauty and their charms, 
and those who are popular for their posi- 
tion and their prestige, sit—when they are 
allowed to sit at all—amid miniature 
mountains of loot, while even the less 
fortunate of their sisters have acquired 
tidy little collections of precious odds and 
ends. The former sit in unfeigned care- 
lessness, knowing, with the arrogance of 
fortune’s favorites, that each distribution 
of gifts will bring them offers of more 
than they can possibly dance into their 
possession. The latter sit with even 
greater carelessness of manner, each chat- 
ting and smiling to her partner, languidly 
fanning herself. But who will ever realize 
with what agonized suspense she watches 
the approach of every present - bearing 
male; with what wildly growing hopes 
she notes his course narrowing itself till 
it must surely be steered for her alone; 
with what boilings of fury beneath her 
placid, powdered bosom she sees him sud- 
denly, treacherously tack when he is al- 
most in her arms, and add his contribution 
to the treasures of the grinning beldame 
to her left? She goes on obliviously chat- 
ting and smiling to her partner, she goes 
on languidly fanning herself, but in her 
heart curdles the stuff that tragedies are 
made of. And tragedies do happen, not 
of violence, but of miserable sordidness. 
For the temptings of inflamed avarice 
and the promptings of wounded vanity 
are too strong a combination for some 
few women to withstand, and whén they 
take their leave at the evening’s end they 
carry amid their favors many which some 
other women, with unpleasant smiles, have 
missed from their belongings. 

And now the cotillion has reached its 
last figure. The hostess’s daughter en- 
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circles the room, handing out the final 
and most sumptuous donations. The fa- 
vors are interchanged, the dancers take 
a few preparatory glides, catch the swing 
of the music, and waltz away, thanking 
each other profusely for the pleasant cotil- 
lion their hostess has given them. Grad- 
ually the dancing dies away, little by lit- 
tle the room thins out, the guests troop- 
ing by the hostess expressing their ap- 
preciation of the beauties and the pleas- 
ures of the ball. She receives their thanks 
with equanimity and watches them depart 
with the same aloofness with which she 
saw them come. They walk down the 
stairs, the women’s partners helping them 
carry part of their favors until these are 
taken over by their maids. Then, with 
the proud consciousness of a night’s work 
well and faithfully performed, they dis- 
appear into the outer darkness like 
dainty housebreakers reeling beneath their 
“ swag.” 


The ball is now over. It has gone into 
the history of balls. The hostess feels that 
her duty to Society has been accomplished, 
her labors consummated. 
turn longingly to cool sheets; soft pillows, 
the broken slumbers that are at least bet- 
ter than unbroken waking. Her head 
aches; each false curl feels as if it were 
made of iron, her tiara as though it were 
cast of lead. 
ing through their shroud of artificial 
smoothness, she feels the skin collapse 
into sagging folds and pouches. She pulls 
herself together and, with a dreadful ef- 





She feels the wrinkles gnaw- | 


Her thoughts | 


fort, smiles as the young leader of her | 


cotillion bustles up to say good night. 
He congratulates her on the success of 
her entertainment, shakes hands with her 
and her daughter, and hurries away with 
the complacent air of the doctor who is 
able to say that he thinks mother and 
child will now do nicely. 

The hostess turns to her daughter, who 
is standing waiting fretfully next her, and 
leaving her on this monotonous scene of 
well-won triumph, drags herself proudly 
like a wounded lioness to the elevator that 
will take her to her lair. 


What is now left? It is four o’clock 
in the morning; the cotillion is over; its 
beneficiaries have for an hour past been 
departing with their profits; its leader 
has left; the hostess is yawning in the 
hands of her maid. Why are the lights 
still blazing, why is the orchestra still 
playing in the ballroom, why is a coterie 
of haggard maids still sitting in the en- 
trance hall, why are rows of black coats and 
silk hats still hanging, like modish scare- 
crows, in the men’s cloak-room? Because at 
last the dance has triumphed over the ball, 
the long night’s moment of vindication has 
come, pleasure has wormed itself free from 
artifice, and swirls in exultation round 
the room. In the hearts of a little band 
of men and women nature has outlived 
the desolate hours of fevered ceremony, 
and now gives them her fresh and fervent 
thanks. The orchestra cease to be cynical 
and jaded artists, and become fiddlers, 
fiddling for them merrily; the floor slides 
smoothly underneath their winged feet, 
their bodies swing sinuously through the 
throbbing, flower-scented air; the zest of 
the dewless winter’s dawn stings in their 
veins. Theirs is a free, uncrippled dance, 
of unthought figures, of unbought favors, 
the spontaneous pairing of men and wom- 
en for unpremeditated pleasure in each 
other, to share with one another the har- 
mony of musie and of motion, which, like 
the greater harmony of love and life, never 
yields its pleasures to solitary selfishness, 
but must be shared to be possessed. 

Thus they dance out of the night, 
through the dawn, on toward the sunrise, 
smiled on unwearyingly by the Great 
Hostess who is always brilliant and 
never snobbish, who is tolerant of every- 
thing but artifice and affectation, that 
eternal woman of the world whose hos- 


pitality men call Life. 





WINTER GLOAMING 
By Kate Whiting Patch 


LONG the frozen highway 
Haste we, my love and I; 
The golden moon of winter 
Ascends the darkening sky. 


Through beautiful bare branches 
Pours down her light serene, 
And marks a path of glory 
Her world and ours between, 


The little low brown grasses 
Baga along our wake, 

The winds, through tossin; ine boughs, 
Melodious music make. eas 7 


The eager winds they speed us 
Athrough the winter gloam, 

Toward distant twinkling windows,— 
The beckoning lights of home, 
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LOVE, THE MASQUERADER 
OVE comes to us in disguise. Whatever its 
import, its message, its burden, it appears first 
of all bedecked and bedizened and tricked out 
with gladness, youth, and promise. 

I sometimes think that the flower-clad figure 
of doubtful sex on the left-hand side of Botti- 
eelli’s Spring, the figure which is usually said 
to symbolize spring itself, is the most perfect 
image in all painting of young Love. Upright, lithe and elas- 
tic, it steps out in front of the two emblematic figures of the 
Winds, the flower-crowned head just escaping the heavily laden 
fruit boughs above. There it stands smiling inscrutably, subtly ; 
a smile such as summons one to fathom the significance be- 
neath; lightly poised on the flower-besprent emerald sod, the 
lovely diaphanous robes all enwoven too with flowers, sway- 
ing backward with the forward motion, it is the incarnate spirit 
of joy, buoyancy, young love. 

Above the central figure, which is another and a later phase 
of love, floats a chubby Eros, drawing his bow tense and aim- 
ing his arrow. The whole picture sings not only of spring, but 
of love, young love and renewing life. 

So, indeed, love comes to us at first. There are no visible 
shadows, no forewarnings, no difficulties or hardships. Only 
fruit and flowers are everywhere, and soft, smooth emerald lawns 
to walk over. 

LOVE, THE LURE 

Yes, Love is the inveterate promiser. There is nothing Love 
does not promise as he comes. In his gay disguise he is the great 
lure, the beckoner. He promises to fill up the whole of life, 
to leave no empty spaces, no gaps in delight. He promises that 
weariness and dejection and distrust of life shall vanish; he 
promises to be a reason for being thenceforward and forever. 
Onward and upward the laughing Love speeds, beckoning us to 
follow; and as we speed, pursuing, we are little likely te realize 
that once we reach the top of the hill it will be only to get a bet- 
ter view of the surrounding mountains we must scale, for the 
peaks are thick around us, and in love as in life the road is uphill 
to the end. In those young years, when first we catch a glimpse 
of love upon the heights, it is so easy to believe him and to fol- 
low. But perhaps we should follow with fewer lapses and less 
repining, more wisely and more persistently, if we knew from 
the beginning what it all meant. 

LOVE, THE SERVICE 

I wonder if you remember the tale, told so many times and 
in so many various ways, but most exquisitely paraphrased in 
Pater’s “ Marius,” of Psyche’s four tasks. To her, too, the most 
beautiful of mortals, Love came, al) promise, beauty, ease, and 
softness. But Psyche, being a mere mortal, was quite unworthy 
such happiness, and before Zeus offered her the cup of immor- 
tality to drink, she had to face the malice and the cruelty of 
Venus and to perform four tasks as tests. One was the sorting 
of the heap of barley, millet, mustard, and poppy seeds, for, said 
Venus to her, “ Methinks so plain a maiden can earn love only 
by industrious ministry.” The second task was an adventure 
of great danger, beyond the torrent, to fetch some golden fleece 
from the sheep in a hidden grove. The third was to ascend to 
the utmost peak of a steep mountain, where swelled the flood 
of Cocytus and to bring thence a crystal vessel full of water. 
And the fourth was to go down into the very realms of death 
and fetch from Proserpine, unopened, the box of sleep. Each 
one of these adventures has its counterpart, too,'in the every- 
day, ordinary course of love, and we all remember how imper- 
fectly the mortal soul acquitted herself: But for the persistent 
help of Nature she would never have come through at all. To 
the very last she stopped to doubt, to question, to peep into 
boxes, and she came very near dropping off herself into the final 
everlasting sleep. She was saved and taken to heaven and given 
the draught of immortality to drink only because Love himself 
so loved the human soul that he refused, for all her unworthi- 
ness, to let her slip from him. 

All this only means that Love, the Masquerader, Love, the 
Lure, are but the earliest incarnations of Love, and Love, the 
Tyrant, follows after, exacting his dues as does any self-respect- 
ing taskmaster. And he exacts a long and arduous service. 
When he was beckoning to you from the flowery lawn, there 
were the hard tasks of love all hidden in his wavy, broidered 
garments. 

I never quite approved miyself the old saying that Love doubles 
our joys and halves our sorrows. Love indeed doubles our joys, 
but he doubles our sorrows too, and our doubts and our fears. 
By every love that extends our sympathies and our interests, our 
anxieties, our fear of loss, our fear of suffering is increased. If 
it halves our sorrows at all it is only in the very general sense 
that it helps us to see them as universal and general. 

The carpenter who sometimes does odd jobs about the house 
for me came the other day to tell me his troubles. He is a 
splendid workman and an intelligent fellow. A great deal of the 
time he is in that unhappy state when his hand is against every 
man and every man’s hand is against him. Perhaps his brains 
are better than his job, perhaps he is nervous and overworked 
and irascible.: When he came the other day he had just been 
dismissed from the task of raising a house beeause he and the 
owner disagreed about the best way of doing it. “ When I was 
a single man,” he said, “these things did not matter. I never 
did a job unless I could do an honest and a good one. But it’s 
the kids at home and the missus!| That changes everything. 
I’m afraid!” he said. 

Love, having caught us in his toils. not only demands our 
service, hour by hour and day by day, but he demands that we 
compromise and that we serve him in fear and in trembling. 


LOVE, THE TYRANT 
Love, then, masquerading so blithely in garments all flower- 
inwrought, swaying so lightly ahead of the blowing winds, 
smiling so inserutably, unchangingly, beckoning with all sorts 
of lures and enticements, means, once he catches you, to enslave 
you, to demand and to have the whole service of a whole life. 
In reality, he is a great tyrant, meaning as soon as he gets 


“ Love is the sage’s stone, 
It takes gold from the clod.” 










hold of you to clamp a chain upon you and bind you insolubly 
to whatever you have loved. It is the main business of Love, 
as soon as you come near him, to forge links and put*them on 
you so that you will never be quite free again. 

Modern society is so full of broken love-links, divorced mar- 
riages, and divided families, one may easily gain the impression 
that love is an easy thing to shuffle off whenever it becomes 
uncomfortable. But really and truly, the broken links hang on 
to one, hampering, interfering, injuring us and others. All 
the divorces in the world cannot undo a marriage really, and 
no quarrel can annul a friendship. So a caution is not out 
of place that before we follow Love’s beckoning we make up our 
minds what we are doing. It is a good thing to stop and ques- 
tion whether it is the enticements of Love we are following 
or whether we really are ready to accept a companionship, a 
relation forever. It is well to ask ourselves whether the response 
to Love is merely emotional or whether judgment and intellect 
will back us. It is so easy to be deceived. Remember if we 
could strip off the flower-inwoven garment of Love what we 
should see would be the lean figure of Sacrifice and the bowed 
head of Renunciation. 

LOVE, THE TEST 

If we were but wise enough our first question in the face of 
Love’s beckoning would be: ‘“ How much am I willing to suffer?” 
“ How much can I forego?” “ Through how much sorrow, strife, 
renunciation, and sacrifice can I move buoyantly?” This is the 
test of love if not the whole truth of it. 

What I am saying sounds grave and pessimistic, but it is 
only, after all, by way of saying that love, like life itself, is 
a great paradox. And the tests are set to prove the power of 
the spirit. If the gifts Love brings in his hand seem to be 
disappointment, deprivation, and difficulty, these, too, are the 
materials out of which the Kingdom of Heaven is built, and if 
built at all, it must be built within you. 

I told the tale just now of the carpenter who had never feared 
life until he feared it for the “missus and the kids”; but in 
telling it I only told the half. For what I was really thinking 
of was this: The carpenter is like Psyche, and he is doing the 
tasks and braving the dangers that make toward the final 
draught of an immortal soul. Already he has loved so much 
and suffered so much that you can talk to him about anything. 
He understands the most erudite doctrines of pardon, and 
acquiescence, and immortality won by self-effacement. And as for 
the owner of the house they were to raise, Ihave a strong sus- 
picion that, although he is exceedingly respectable and well- 
to-do, and walks up and down the aisles every Sunday in church 
and takes up the pennies, he may have to live dozens of lives 
in various spheres, and deny himself scores of times, and love 
and suffer, before he catches the first breath of an immortal soul. 

So if Love lures you on to follow with high promises, and then 
shows you that the way is a way of self-effacement and renounce- 
ment, it is not that Love really wills to deceive. Rather, like 
life, he knows how much better his gifts are than your desires, 
and so he shows you at first only his smiling face. Love knows 
he is the only liberator. He knows that if you but stand the 
test, he has the key to the gate of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

LOVE, THE LIBERATOR 

Love, indeed, opens the only door whereby you may pass 
from the prison-house of the self into the outer world. If you 
are to enter into any relation with the world, if you are to 
understand the spot in mid-universe where you are set, it can 
only be by following Love’s lure, by accepting his challenge, by 
submitting to his conditions. For the love of one person is only 
the first step and leads only into further, larger loving. The 
love of one person is setting the door ajar and leads along the 
passage to the love of many, and so on to the love of all. We 
are only truly grown when we are able to love all humanity. 

“ Love is the sage’s stone, 
It draws gold from the clod.” 
LOVE, THE LIFE 

Love holds the key to all life’s harmonies. To learn to love 
means to be let out of the little cell of the self and to begin a 
process of enlargement. It is indubitable that we know only the 
people we love. Love can flash out a light of understanding 
upon other souls that years of laborious effort may fail to give. 

So, after the evil things said of Love, it is only fair in the 
end to sing his praises. If, when he lures and entices, he means 
to capture you by false pretence, and has not the least idea of 
giving what you expected, he gives something infinitely better 
than your expectations, something higher and nobler than the 
dreams of man. All bliss is in loving and all reward of love 
is the power to love more. It is a divine vitality enlarging 
and a1 ages the soul, healing and strengthening it. It is the 
invisible thread that binds our lives with other lives, our souls 
with other souls and God. The only return to our Creator is 
the way of love of his whole created universe. 

Love is a mode of life and steady progression. It is a way 
of learning to pass from the love of one to the love of the 
universe, with its ruthlessness and cruelty to the atom, its per- 
fect care for a complete structure. For the individual the way 
of love is bound to be a steady discipline and an unremitting 
slaying of the self and its demands and desires. 

LOVE, THE RELIGION 

Never fancy that religion is a dogma or a habit or a con- 
vention, or a set of rules. The real religion of any human being 
ean be accurately measured by the amount of unselfish love he 
has to bestow—not upon his wife, or his children, or his kindred 
—but upon his fellow men at large. “ How can ye love God 
whom you have not seen—?”’ 

The beginning of life, the beginning of religion, is to be un- 
afraid of Love, the masquerader, to follow his beckoning up the 
heights, to submit to the chains of the tyrant, to give willingly 
the service, to stand the tests, and once we have really begun 
to live the life of love we shall also find ourselves rewarded. 
For that peace which passeth understanding and which is the 
essence of religion shall come to us and we shall be liberated 
from the illusions and pains of the self with its endless desires. 
We shall walk in the ways of growth, 
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CHRISTMAS-TIME IN RUSSIA 
f 





N Moscow, where the sun was glistening and 
gleaming on the snow as it lay thick and white 
in the narrow streets, filled now with swift- 
running tiny sleighs; as it banked against the 
little church where all the Tsars are crowned and 
gave a weird, soft beauty to the ugly Kremlin, 
I enveloped myself in a huge fur-lined shuba in 
which I could scarcely walk, and a servant helped 
me with difficulty into a sleigh. We left the Slavionsky Bazar, 
that famous hostelry where you are in an environment of things 
ultra-Russian, and where your French and German of St. Peters- 
burg avail you not, and glided swiftly, almost noiselessly, in 
the teeth of a bitter wind to another quarter of the town to 
one of the half-dozen American hones of the ancient Russian 
capital. It was the American Christmas Day, and the English 
and the German, the Christmas Day of all the nations except- 
ing Russia, Armenia, and China, which continue still to use 
the Julian calendar instead of the Gregorian of the rest of 
the world. 

In a fortnight’s time the streets of Moscow would in certain 
places be almost impassable on account of the market stalls with 
their pyramids of evergreens and the throngs of fine ladies and 
gentlemen wrapped in their costly furs jostling and crowding 
against the peasant women in bright-colored threadbare shawls 
tied over their heads, and moujiks in rough, evil-smelling sheep- 
skin garments, all chattering and gesticulating in making their 
bargains for Christmas trees; filled also with the noise and 
tumult of unrestrained feasting and drinking which: goes on in 
the streets, as well as in the houses, during the carnival of the 
Christmas eve, with which the Russian breaks the fast imposed 
by the Church at this time of the year. 

All the Americans in Moscow were taking Christmas dinner 
together that day, but there were not more than a dozen of 
us all told. And most of them had been in the country so 
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long, kept there by large business interests—for no American 
stays there long for any other reason—that they had uncon- 
sciously adopted many words and-gestures current in the nation 
of their exile. The dining-room had its doors and windows 
draped with the hand-wrought stuffs that come from’ Bukara, 
the table-cover and our large dinner napkins had been woven 
by the peasants of the province of Twer and made into delicate 
meshes of drawn-work with the Imperial double-headed eagle 
in the centre. And before we took our places at table we 
gathered, in informal fashion, around the buffet where the 
zakuska of smoked herring, caviare sandwiches, pickled mush- 
rooms, and vodka was served as an appetizer. The butler and 
his assistant were flashing-eyed, low-browed Cossacks in their 
native dress with bagging scarlet trousers and high boots and 
silver swords dangling from their belts. The walls were hung 
with paintings signed by nameg noted in Russia, but scarcely 
known beyond its boundaries. But in the drawing-room the 
tables were strewn with American magazines and newspapers 
and the most recent novels from far-off New York and Boston, 
and we discussed the serial stories and Washington polities 
under the light of the latest news and gossip. 

Then, after tea and after a cold lunch in the early evening. 
we put on coats and fur mantles and shawls and carriage boots 
lined with fur, making ourselves unwieldy and unrecognizable 
in a dozen wrappings, were tucked into the sleighs so that we 
could searcely move or breathe, and drove off to the opera. 
There two or three servants from the household waited for us, 
hel us out of the lor things, tied them up in sheets, 
and sat down on the floor, in company with the crowd of others 
there for the same , and waited with Slav-like dumb 
obedience until we pe need them again. 


We had come to hear Theodore Schaliapin, whose giant 
physique, diabolical dramatic temperament, and big voice, as 
strong and powerful as the Ural Mountains of Siberia, where 
he first opened his eyes in a peasant’s cottage, were known 
throughout the length and breadth of Russia for years before 
Europe and New York had heard him. And there was the 
Russian Imperial ballet-—a revelation of grace and charm and 
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agility, comparable to nothing of its kind in the other opera- 
houses of the world. One of the Imperial grand-dukes sat in 
a box near the stage, and at the end of each act, when he rose 
and left the box, a line of six officers on the front row of the 
parquet rose at the same instant, standing there stiff and 
straight, their breasts covered with medals, their swords be- 
jewelled, their fingers covered with rings, their red trousers 
tight and immaculate; then when the grand-duke returned and 
seated himself they dropped with one movement into their seats, 
their swords rattling and making a great noise which no one 
seemed to notice. 

A fortnight later, escaping from the hilarity of the Moscow 
streets on the day before Christmas, [ took a train for a little 
village in a neighboring province to spend the Russian Christ- 
mas week with Count and Countess X on their estate in the 
country. Not a breath of air was allowed in the compart- 
ment of the train by the other passengers, so I took refuge 
in the corridor on a seat attached to the wall, where I had to 
get up every few minutes to let the guard pass, and where a 
party of army officers, taking it for granted that a woman alone 
would welcome their advances, insisted upon singing songs to 
attract my attention. I was glad when the slow train finally 
arrived at Pokroffsky, and the Count met me with a troika and 
a seat filled with robes and furs for the drive into the country. 
We passed quickly through several villages, where the peasants 
were making merry over the Christmas festival with plenty of 
vodka and were soon drawing rein before the family mansion. 
It was a brick structure that had been splendid within and 
without eighty years ago when the head of the house had a 
thousand or more serfs at his command, but had suffered from 
the depletion of fortune by the emancipation, like most of the 
homes of the Russian aristocracy. 

We were a numerous family gathering that evening at six- 
o'clock dinner around the board of the Count. 

The dining-room was spacious, though somewhat dilapidated, 
and there was a fine portrait of the former master of the house 
signed by a famous artist’s name and which had been exhibited 
in the Paris Salon in years gone by. ‘The family crest was on 
every piece of china and every napkin, and there were four 
servants moving in and out of the room. 

There was the Count, his mother—an aged woman, the real 
head of the household and whom we called Madame—the young 
countess, and her four children, who were all counts and 
countesses, after the Russian law of title-bearing; there was 
the governess and the nurse, and then Madame’s sister, who had 
been a teacher in Moscow for thirty years—she was a rich and 
beautiful girl before her father’s serfs were freed, but was now 
a broken-down schoolroom drudge whom Madame insisted upon 
having live with her, in spite of the fact that the estate was 
heavily mortgaged and every copeck had to be counted. 

Then there was the old governess whom Madame had had 
for her own children and who was passing her fortieth year in 
the family circle. ‘‘ She eats so little; she is so old we love her 
so dearly,” Madame answered me when I remonstrated over this 
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extravagant charity. The young Count- 
ess’s brother, wearing the uniform of a 
St. Petersburg student, was also one of 
our number. His first year at the uni- 
versity Was not necessarily residential, so 
he was spending the winter with his 
sister and studying at home—in_ theory. 
He never made his appearance at our 
ten-o’clock breakfast, and at luncheon was 
still half asleep, but at dinner he was 
entertaining and sometimes even amusing, 
as he found time among the cigarettes 
he smoked between the courses and in 





THE ARRIVAL OF THE CHRISTMAS MAILS 


admiring his handsome features in an 
opposite mirror. 

The overseer of the estate was at ‘table 
with us, and the housekeeper, and there 
was in addition an aged relative up- 
stairs, an old lady of eighty, to whom 
Madame sent up an ample meal. “She 
is poor and old and helpless. What 
could I do but take her in?” Madame 
said it quietly, and the subject was closed. 
There was a special servant to wait upon 
her, and she had the best the house could 
command. 

The Count appeared at the door in a 
rough sheepskin such as the moujiks 
wear, and which he put on when he was 
going over the estate, as he had had to 
do after driving me to the house. He 
had a fur-lined coat for town, but it 
was carefully put away in the country. 
He hung up his sheepskin and took his 
plate up to his mother, who was serving. 
Various members of the family followed 
his example, and the peasant girls wait- 
ing at table had time to enter into con- 
versation and to giggle with one another 
at the door. 

We did not have the zakuska, which 
I had learned to expect only at Russian 
dinner-parties or ordinarily in the fam- 
ilies of foreigners in Russia. Here we 
began with the soup, having with it tiny 
hot scones with chopped meat inside. The 
soup, instead of the usual cabbage soup, 
was made of beets, and there was a thick, 
sour cream for it which I ate in much 
the same way that Becky Sharp ate the 
famous red pepper at Joseph Smedley’s 
invitation. 

The Russian duck was very tender and 
toothsome with pickled cherries, but the 
potatoes bore signs of having been frost- 
bitten. There was a plate of crumbled 
green cheese into which the Countess put 
a slice of black-bread and butter, butter 
side downward, and then passed on to 
her brother, who served himself in the 
same manner. And there was a big 
decanter of red kvas for all who wanted 
it. After the duck there were veal cut- 
lets, for which the Count proudly placed 
before me an English sauce, leaving the 
table to get it. For the dessert we had 
a concoction which looked like molasses 
and which was made of the stewed juices 
of several fruits. Of 
course there were cu- 
eumbers. There is an 
old Russian proverb, 
“ Everything is noth- 
ing compared to eter- 
nity, but eternity 
gives place to a salted 
cucumber.” 

On Christmas Day 
IT wanted to go into 
the nearest village, 
but the Countess sug- 
gested that we go an- 
other day. She said 
the drinking § and 
feasting had been go- 
ing on all night, with 
the peasants wander- 
ing from village to 
village, and we had 
better wait until they 
were sober again and in their ordinary 
rountine of work. The household serv- 
ants were off on holiday all day, and. the 
cook did not return until the Count went 
and brought him home hilarious with 
vodka. 

We had a service in the house that 
evening, for which a temporary altar was 


HARPER'S 


arranged in the dining-room, and the 
icons from the other rooms in the house 
were placed upon the table and candles 
lighted before them, another candle burn- 
ing before the jewelled icon which always 
had its place in a niche on the dining- 
room wall. 


Dinner in Russia always includes tea | 


an hour or two later, but on Sunday night 
we did not sit around the table and talk 
during this interval, but planned to go 
into a neighboring village for the holiday 
gathering of the peasant girls, where 
: most of the courting 
is done. So the chil- 
dren and the gentle- 
men of the household 
went up to Madame, 
kissed her hand, 
thanked her for the 
dinner in the pretty 
Russian fashion, and 
then Madame rose 
and crossed herself as 
she left the iable. 
We set out in three 
troikas made of 
basket sleighs filled 
with straw. There 
was a commotion in 
the village as we en- 
tered which I, fresh 
from England, where 
the title - worshipper 
doth flourish, thought 
was a-flutter at the 
appearance of the Count and Countess. 
But it was only a moujik who had taken 
too much vodka and who was being ejected. 
No one seemed the least disturbed at our 
appearance. The Count’s grandfather had 
owned this village and every person in 
it, body and soul, but as he made a place 
for himself among the gayly dressed girls 
they went on with their spinning uncon- 
cernedly as before, more interested in the 
peasant boys standing shyly watching 
them outside the circle than in us. 
There were some gypsies spending the 
night in the village and they were brought 
in. Their leader had a harmonium, from 
which he evoked marvellous tunes to which 
the girls sang in weird and piercing tones; 


then they and the boys danced some peas- | 


ant dances with quick, shuffling steps and 
really. intricate figures, and the gypsies 
danced with a spirit and a grace which 
was an artistic triumph. 

The samovar was out and tea was ready, 
when we returned to the house, with the 
old governess to serve it and wash our 
cups and saucers afterward in the samovar 
bowl without leaving her seat. There was 
a delicate strawberry jam which the 
Countess and Madame’s sister ate with 
their tea instead of sugar, half filling the 
spoon first with jam and then with tea. 
The table was covered with white oil- 


cloth and there were no plates, while the | 


one silver knife on the butter-plate served 
for all. At eleven o’clock the table was 
cleared and the inevitable game of cards 
began, inevitable even on Sunday, lasting 
until one or two o’clock, played lazily 
and amicably, with cigarettes mechanically 
lighted and discarded one after another. 
One night, shortly before I left, the 
Count received a stealthy visit from a 
friend on a neighboring estate. He was 
admitted after all the servants were in bed, 
and I was asked, with solemnity and a 
little fear, to forget that I had ever seen 
him. For his brother, a rising young 
officer in a St. Petersburg regiment, who 
had. come home for the Christmas holi- 


day, had been arrested the day before, the 
house ransacked for evidence of his trea- 
son, and that morning, without a trial or 
even a witness for or against him, had 
been started on the long, terrible. journey 
to ‘Siberia. 





TYPICAL RUSSIAN TROIKA 


As we sat around the table, close to- 
gether lest even a whisper might catch 
the ear of some unseen spy, and listened 
to the story with drawn, haggard faces 
and eyes that grew red with weeping, we 
all turned finally to the one thought and 
plan for escape—for reseue—for. freedom. 
It was America! America! : 
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# AST winter when the world 
was alternately amused 
and surprised to hear of 







#train Mary 
4 Geraldine Farrar for the 
operatic stage, many girls 
who failed in their at- 
tempts to become prime donne comforted 
themselves with the thought that they too 
might have sueceeded if some generous 
souls had advanced the requisite thou- 
sands. Lucre and art are seemingly irrec- 
oncilable, but it has been demonstrated 
that one is absolutely essential to promote 
and maintain the other. 

Inventive press agents may or may not 
have had something to do with the sums 
quoted, which it was reported the Misses 
Garden and Farrar owed their benefactors. 
These reports came almost simultaneously, 
and as these singers are engaged at the 
rival opera-houses, the Metropolitan and 
the Manhattan, it is hard to refrain from 
holding some doubts about the exact 
amounts which each prima donna owed 
for her musical education. Miss Garden, 
it was said, paid a wealthy woman in 
Chicago a trifle like $20,000 with inter- 
est, and soon after some good “ angels ” 
up in Boston received a cheque for the 
equally trifling sum of $32,000 from the 
grateful Miss Farrar. In the case of 
each prima donna the money was not to be 
returned if the girl failed to win success, 
but as both in different ways met with 
overwhelming triumphs, the money was 
paid back—with interest—so ’tis recorded. 

Statistics never quite satisfy an im- 
aginative man or woman. Most of us 
prefer a few actual facts rather than neat- 
ly penned figures, but figures, neverthe- 
less, provide a good basis for argument. 

While a “lucky” few girls are trained 
and launched upon the operatic stage with 
a moderate expenditure of money and 
pains, the road that the majority must 
traverse leads many of them and their 
families into abject bankruptcy, if not to 
something worse. 

It is claimed that eighty out of every 
hundred American girls who go abroad to 
study for grand opera fail to get even as 
far as a legitimate hearing. In order that 
nothing should be left to the imagination, 
it must be explained that a legitimate 
hearing means that a reputable impresario 
has heard the singer and has promised her 
an appearance without accepting some 
favor in return. Any woman, unless she 
be a positive fright in appearance, or her 
vocal ability below the lowest standard, 
may on the payment of a fixed sum have 
an operatic début arranged for her in 
Italy. But this doubtful beginning, which 
the débutante and all related to her must 
conceal, often casts a dark shadow on 
the future of the singer. Should the 
would-be prima donna try next in a coun- 
try like Germany, where singers as a rule 
are engaged and retained on merit, the 
fact that she has had a “successful ’* 
début, with “ paid” criticism to prove it, 
will avail nothing if she cannot on a 
second or third appearance substantiate 
that her talents are genuine. 

Returning to statistics, it is further 
claimed that fifteen out of every hundred 
aspirants to operatic glory end by filling 
secondary and even humbler places all 
their lives, while hardly five out of one 
hundred become prime donne of the first 
rank. The other eighty must face the 
ordeal of harrowing disappointments, re- 
turn to their homes, where if another 
kind of fortune smiles upon them, they 
sometimes marry the men they rejected in 
previous years, when their minds were con- 
sumed with artistic ambitions. Many of 
those who fail in their efforts to become 
singers in grand opera take up teaching. 
As these failures are rarely overburdened 
with intelligence, it is extremely unfortu- 
nate for lyric att that they should increase 
the already overcrowded ranks of inferior 
singing-teachers. If a woman has over- 
estimated the quality of her own voice, 
and her histrionic talent, how can she be 
expected to extend useful advice-to others? 

There is perhaps no profession which 
harbors a greater number of dangerous 
quacks than that of the singing-teacher. 
Because of the chaotic conditions exist- 
ing, one-half of the young singers 
who desire to prepare themselves for grand 
opera are tossed about for several years, 
like a rudderless boat, before they are 
properly informed about the true timbre 
of their voices. Poverty is often a blessing, 
because it prevents unscrupulous teachers 
from deceiving young girls about their 
voices and mental gifts. That is one rea- 
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WOW OPERA SINGERS 
ARE DEVELOPED 
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son, perhaps, why the majority of singers 
who do achieve success in grand opera 
were poor girls. As the money paid for 
their education was provided by men and 
women of influence, effort was made to 
secure reputable teachers, and thus no 
precious years were lost in the delicate 
work of developing the voice. 

The time required for developing a voice 
depends altogether upon the formation of 
the vocal cords. A girl born with a 
natural voice, say like Patti, Melba, or 
Tetrazzini, would never need to concern 
herself about a “ method”; she is a born 
singer. Nature has endowed her with a 
perfect vocal equipment, together with a 
physiognomy which enables her to sing as 
easily as a bird. 

As some of us know, Adelina Patti sang 
as a child. Her voice required little or 
no training. Its beauty and placement 
were God-given. All Patti’s wise guardians 
did was to protect her against exposure of 
all kinds. Patti made her operatic début 
at an age when it would be a crime to be- 
gin the vocal training of the average girl. 

Nellie Melba is another whose golden 
throat was perfected by nature. When 
Melba left her Australian home for Paris, 
where she acquired some “ frills,” her voice 
was perfect, so no one, unless it be the 
unknown teacher in far-away Melbourne, 
can honestly claim any credit for Melba’s 
“vocal method.” 

Madame Tetrazzini, who came rather 
late into her own, was always a natural 
singer. It is reported that she studied 
tone production but five months. But 
Tetrazzini lived in the home of her sister. 
Madame Campanini, who is a singer, and 
hearing this sister practise for years sup- 
plied the clever listener with ideas which 
enabled her to curtail her own studies by 
several years. 

The old masters of bel canto declared it 
required from three to seven years to 
develop a voice, and the best teachers of 
the present day hold that it cannot be done 
in less time than this. Porpora, the great 
singing maestro of the eighteenth century, 
kept some of his pupils for six years on 
one page of vocalizes. Alessandro Bonci, 
the tenor, one of the perfect exponents of 
pure tone production now before the 
public, studied faithfully for nearly seven 
years with a master in Italy. These facts 
are cited in order that girls desiring to 
study for grand opera may realize what is 
before them. Nine voices out of ten re- 
quire long, patient, and scientific training. 
Then must be taken into account the les- 
sons in dramatic action, fencing, dancing, 
and languages. When all this has been 
accomplished, then comes the hardest of 
all problems, and that is the début. How 
and where shall this be sought? Is in- 
fluence necessary? Yes, but influence can 
do but little after the public has rendered 
its verdict. 

A girl richly endowed by nature, who 
completes her studies under a teacher of 
world-wide reputation, will have little dif- 
ficulty in getting a hearing, for usually the 
teacher is instrumental in having the 
hour of the début hastened. Of course, 
teachers will do nothing for pupils of 
whom they are doubtful, and many teach- 
ers of international repute are doubtful 
about some pupils from whom they have 
accepted big fees, and great is the shame 
thereof! Days filled with bitter expe- 
riences await the doubtful pupils of 
“great” teachers, for before long they 
realize that they have been cruelly de- 
ceived by those they trusted. Occasion- 
ally, a woman trained for grand opera 
has a beautiful voice and fair dramatic 
ability, but she is debarred because of 
physical shortcomings. An honest teacher 
should not hesitate to advise girls who 
are lacking in physical charms. A girl 
with a retroussé nose and a short figure 
makes a sorry picture when she attempts 
roles like Marguerite and Elsa, but this 
same girl might become a real “star” in 
comic opera. 

If a girl at the age of eighteen (and 
that is the proper time to begin the serious 
training of the voice) is so fortunate as 
to find the right teacher, she ought to be 
able to sing artistically by the time she 
is twenty-one or two—provided that she 
has a voice. If the young singer is blessed 
with mentality to match her vocal accom- 
plishments, she will show that she has 
learned a. few other things during the 
years that she gave to developing her 
voice. No matter what is said to the con- 
trary, all girls who desire to study for 
grand opera aim to go to Europe, and if 
they can go safely chaperoned, it is best 


that they should go—provided again that 
~~ 





they have enough money to pay their way 
for several years. No doubt, European 
teachers often feel it necessary to undo 
some of the work of the American teach- 
ers, so that an extra year or two must be 
allowed before the date of the début can 
be announced. There are excellent teach- 
ers in this country who are identified with 
opera-houses on the continent of Europe, 
and if the pupils go abroad with the prop- 
er introductions, they are saved from 
some annoyances and mistakes. 

For a girl and her chaperon (or 
mother, the best of all chaperons) to live 
comfortably in a city like Berlin or Paris, 
no less than $2,000 a year must be allowed. 
Then there must be another $1,000 at least 
for lessons and incidentals. The sum of 
$10,000 for three years is a good average 
for the girl under twenty-five. After that 
age, American women can usually look out 
for themselves, and therefore the annual 
allowance may be materially reduced when 
the chaperon is permitted to resign. 

Often girls go abroad with money to see 
them through for the first year, and then 
something happens which forces a crisis 
into their plans. The rich uncle has be- 
come impoverished, or the benefactor has 
died, or some other calamity has befallen 
the one who promised to send future remit- 
tances. When confronted with this turn 
in affairs, what is the young student to 
do? To give up and go home means an 
end to a career for which much money 
has already been expended. In a case 
where real talent and a beautiful voice 
are counted as sure assets, it would be a 
pity to turn back. Clever girls under such 
circumstances often appeal to their 
wealthy countrymen and sometimes their 
appeals are not in vain. Edyth Walker’s 
case is one worth citing here. When this 
gifted American prima donna was “ finish- 
ing” her studies abroad, she found herself 
in financial straits. One thousand dollars 
more would see her through and then she 
was sure of an appearance at the Royal 
Opera in Vienna. Who would lend her the 
one thousand? All that she could raise 
through her own circle of friends was 
pledged. Determined to have the money, 
and that by honest means, the courageous 
American girl wrote to Mr. William K. 
Vanderbilt, Sr. It was a short letter with 
the facts plainly and truthfully set forth. 
The private secretary of the American mil- 
lionaire evidently concluded that this was 
a letter that Mr. Vanderbilt should read 
himself, and thus courage won; Miss Wal- 
ker received her check by the next 
steamer. A few years later when the 
money was paid back, and Miss Walker a 
triumphant prima donna at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, she often was a guest 
in the Vanderbilt box on the nights she 
did not sing. 

It was while Mary Garden was singing 
in a ehureh choir in Chicago that a Mrs. 
Meyer of that city offered to send her 
abroad. Miss Farrar studied with Ameri- 
ean teachers first, among them Emma 
Thursby, and then she went to Berlin 
where Lilli Lehman prepared her for 
grand opera. 

Hundreds of girls return to America 
after having had appearances abroad, im- 
patient to be heard in their own country. 
Here, the conditions are not much _bet- 
ter than in the Old World. If the ap- 
plicant is without influential friends, she 
will find that the impresarios are hard to 
reach and too busy to bother hearing new 
singers. 

The first thing a girl determined to sing 
in grand opera must do is to have some 
of her vanity suppressed. Then she will 
be in the mood to listen to advice by those 
competent to give it. First of all, the can- 
didate for grand opera must have a beau- 


tiful, true voice, a good figure, good 
health, strong features, and expressive 
eyes. Second, she must be able to expend 


from $10,000 to $15,000 and to devote 
from four to seven years to faithful study. 
Now that grand opera is becoming more 
and more popular in the United States, 
many opportunities will be open to 
talented girls, content to sing small parts. 
While the managers of the leading opera- 
houses in America seem willing now to 
give American girls a chance to be heard, 
it depends upon the girls themselves 
whether the meeting of impresario and 
operatic débutante will terminate satis- 
faetorily to both parties. There are not 
enough good singers now to fill the places, 
for if there were the managers of the 
Metropolitan and Manhattan would not 
be rushing through Europe in their efforts 
to find singers. 
It all depends upon the singers, 
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“My Face Never 
Chaps” 


A Rockland County, N. Y., lady 
(name on request) writes: “ Always 
before going to drive | rub Daggett & 
Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream on my 
face and hands, and then rub it off with 
a dry towel, and my face never chaps, 
no matter how cold or stormy it is. 
My skin is soft and smooth and 
clear. 1 wouldn't be without Daggett 


& Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream if | 
ag to go all the way to New York 
‘or it. 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Cold Cream| 


“The Kind That Keeps” 


is a daily necessity to every woman who 
wishes to preserve unimpaired the beauty 
of a clear, soft, velvety skin, and prevent 
the premature advent of lines and wrinkles. 


cloth. 
Sold everywhere. Traveler's Tubes, ite ae 


Jas, 35c. up. Trial Tube and booklet, “The 
Art of Personal Beauty,” mailed free. Write 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
Dept. M, 
D. & R. Bldg., 
NEW YORK 


Trial 
Tube 
Mailed 
Free 
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7 7 ae 
The TURBAN CAP FRAME 
and TURBAN BRAID 


We have a large stock of these braids in all shades 
and textures, and can match your hair exactly. 
Write for Fashion Supplement and Art Catalog. 


Ornaments for the New Coiffure 


Exquisitely dainty effects in J ang thinestone, pearl, and other 
jewels in pins and combs; real shell, gold, silver and 
cut . 


E. BURNHAM 
70 and 72 State Street, Dept. 402, CHICAGO 


$3.50 fas New Turban Braid 





B. NEGRESCOU, Dept. 292, 182 State St., Chicago. Ill. 


BEAUTY Se ab Deon. nce 4 —_ 

ladly sena acopyof my new which tells 
Sil pao Manicuring, Hair Dressing, Facial Massage 
and Scalp Treatment to any woman who is desirous of 
earning a comfortable liveli in a pleasant and easy 


ie tal will do. 
ELTZAWETA KING, Dept 151, 120 B. 304 Se,, New York 
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NEW BOOKS coop BOOKS New 


The 
Biography of a Boy 


A Story for Grown-Ups 
By 
JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 
With 50 Illustrations by ROSE O’NEILL 


@ Here is Binks again. He was loved and admired from Maine to California 

in “The Memoirs of a Baby.” He's a little bit older and funnier—very 

much funnier— in this new story. All the Wilbour family, too, help along 

the fun. Every American home will find a reflection of its best and jolliest 

in the adventures of Binks and the Wilbours in “ The Biography of a Boy.” 

‘ i a wf more than a novel or a book of fun—although it is like 
em. 















Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Legends of the City of Mexico 


By THOMAS A. JANVIER 
Member of the Folk-Lore Society, London 
@ “These legends are of my finding, not of my making; they are genuine 
folk-lore stories,” says the author. Each one has grown from some obscure, 


curious, or tragical circumstance. Taking hold of the popular imagination 
through the years, the legends have become most interesting narratives. 


Six Pictures by Walter Appleton Clark and Photographs. Cloth, $1.30 net 


The Silver Horde 


By REX BEACH 


@ That this new book by the author of THE BARRIER and THE 
SPOILERS should leap quickly into place among the best-selling novels was 
to be expected. That it should remain there is due solely to the sheer power 
and merit of the story. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Northern Lights 


By Sir GILBERT PARKER 


@ The author says: “Beginning with the days long before civilization, this 
work covers the period since the Royal North-West Mounted Police and 
the Pullman car first startled the early pioneer, and either sent him farther 
north or turned him into a humdrum citizen.” 


° Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Ann Veronica 


By H. G. WELLS 


@ The suffrage movement as Ann Veronica lived it in the raid on Parliament and 
a cell in Canongate—old Halloway being full !—is here for the first time treated 
fairly to both believers and scoffers. The chapters relating it are as live and terse as 
the cablegram which told us of the raid itself. Here, too, for the first time—com- 
pletely and brilliantly—is told the story of that unrest in the modern woman we 
see every day. Beside all else, a remarkable love romance is unfolded. 


With Frontispiece in Color. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


The Redesiibitis of Kenneth Galt 


By WILL N. HARBEN 


@ Here is the power and the feeling which alone the successful novelist com- 
mands. This new novel has all the keen insight into the shadowy of ANN 
BOYD and all the quaint human touches that gave ABNER DANIEL its’ ° 
great success. The scene—as it should be—is again rural Georgia. 


With Frontispiece by Alice Barber Stephens. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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(Continued from 81) 
noted for the first time that this smile 
had a peculiarly attractive way of com- 
municating itself from the clean-shaven 
lips to the grayish-green eyes vf the 
stranger, banishing the slightly satirical 
look that marked his face in repose. 
“Well?” The Irishman was still study- 
ing him. “ Well? .~We’re all on the knees 
of the gods, you see! “Twas written that 
we were to meet; you can’t avoid me.” 
‘The flag had been carried past; the boy 
replaced his hat, glad of a moment in 
which to collect his thoughts. What must 
he do? The question beat in his brain. 
Wisdom whispered avoidance of _ this 
stranger. To-day was the first day; 
was it wise to bring into it anything 
from yesterday? No, it was not wise; 
reason upheld wisdom. He pulled his 
hat into place, his lips came together in 
an obstinate line, and he raised his eyes. 
The sun was dancing on a silvery 
world, from the Rue de Rivoli the fifes 
and drums still rattled out their march, 
close beside him the Irishman was look- 
ing at him with his pleasant smile. 
Suddenly, as a daring horseman might 
give rein to a young horse, rejoicing in 
the risk, the boy discarded wisdom and 
its whispering curb; his nature leaped 


| forth in sudden comradeship, and im- 


pulsively he held out his hand. 

“* Monsieur, forgive me!” he said, “ the 
gods know best.” 

He said the words in English, perfect- 
ly, easily, with that faintest of all for- 
eign intonations—the intonation that 
clings to the Russian voice. 

So the step was taken, and two souls 
drawn together from different eountries, 
different races, touched in a first subtle 
fusion. With an ease kindled by the fine 
and stinging air, stimulated by the crisp 
summons of the flutes and the martial 
rattle of the drums, they bridged the thou- 
sand preliminaries that usually hedge a 
friendship, and arrived in a moment of 
intuition at that consciousness of fellow- 
ship that is the most divine of human 
gifts. 

As though the affair had been prear- 
ranged through countless ages, they turn- 
ed by one accord and forced a way through 
the crowd that still encompassed them. 
Across the Place de la Concorde they 
went, past the white statues, past the open 
roadway through which the soldiers were 
still defiling like a dark stream in a snow- 
bound country. Each was drawn instinct- 
ively toward the Cours la Reine—the 


| point whence the stream was pouring, 


the point where the crowd of loiterers 
was sparsest, where the bare and frosted 
trees caught the sun in a million dancing 
facets. Reaching it, the boy looked up 
into the stranger’s face with his curious, 
fascinating look of question and interest. 

“ Monsieur, tell me something! How 
did you know me again? And why did 
you speak to me?” 

The question was grave, with the 
charming gravity that was wont to cross 


| his gayety as shadows chase one another 


across a sunlit pool. His lips were 
parted naively, his curious slate-gray eyes 
demanded the truth. 

The Irishman recognized the demand 
and answered it. 

* Now that you put it to me,” he said 
thoughtfully, “I’m not sure that I can 
tell you. There's something about you—” 
His thoughtfulness deepened, and he 
studied the boy through narrowed eyes. 


| “It isn’t that you’re odd in any way—” 


The boy reddened. 

“It isn’t that you’re odd,” he insisted, 
“but somehow you're such a slip of a 
boy—” His voice grew meditative and 
he recurred to his native trick of phras- 
ing, 1s he always did when interested or 
moved. 

“ But why did you speak to me? I’m 
not interesting.” 

“Oh yes, you are!” 

“How am I interesting?’ There was 
a flash in the gray eyes that revealed 
new flecks of gold. 

The Irishman hesitated. 

“Well, I can’t explain it,” he said, 
slowly, “ unless I tell you that you throw 
a sort of spell—and that sounds absurd. 
You see, I’ve knocked about the world 
a bit, east and west, but at the back of 
everything I’m an Irishman; I have a 
fondness for the curious and the poetical 
and the mysterious, and somehow you 
seemed to me last night to be mystery 
itself, with your silence and your in- 
tentness.” He dropped his voice to the 
meditative key, unconsciously enjoying its 
soft, half-melancholy cadences; and as he 
spoke, the boy felt some chord in his 
own personality vibrate to the mind that 
had asked for no introduction, demanded 
no credentials, that had decreed their 
friendship and materialized it. 

“No,” the Irishman mused on, “ there’s 
no explaining it. You were mystery it- 
‘self, and you fired my imagination. [ 
come from a country of dreams; we Irish 
are born dr sometimes we never 
‘wake up at all, and then we’re counted 
failures. But, I tell you what, when all’s 
-said and done, we see what other men 





don’t see! For instance, what do you 
think my two friends saw in you last 
night ?” 

The boy shook his head, and there was 
a tremor of nervousness about his mouth. 

“They saw something dangerous—some- 
thing to be avoided. Yet Mac is a million- 
aire several times over and Billy is a 
diplomatist with a future.” ’ 

The boy forced a smile; he was begin- 
ning to shrink from the pleasant scrutiny, 
to wish that the vaporous fog of last night 
might dim the searching light of the 
morning. 

“What did they see?” he asked. 

The Irishman looked at him humorous- 
ly. “I hardly like to tell it to you,” he 
said; “but they marked you for an an- 
archist. An anarchist, for all the world! 
As if any anarchist alive would travel 
first class in third-class clothes! I’m 
blunt, you see!” 

The boy, studying him, half in fear, 
half in doubt, laughed suddenly in quick 
relief and amusement. ‘ 

“An anarchist! But how droll!” 

“Wasn’t it? I told them so. I also 
told them—” 

“ What?” 

“ My own beliefs.” 

“ And your beliefs—?” 

“No! No! You won't draw me! 
But Ill tell you this much, for I’ve told 
it before. I knew you were no common 
creature of intrigue; I just accepted you 
as mystery personified.” 

“And now you would solve me?” In 
his returning confidence, the boy’s eyes 
danced. 

“God forbid!” The vehemence of the 
reply was comic, and the Irishman him- 
self laughed as the words escaped him. 
“Oh no!” he added, more soberly. ‘* Keep 
your mask; I don’t want to tear it from 
you. Later on, perhaps, I'll take a peep 
behind; but I can accept mysteries and 
miracles. I was born into the Roman 
Catholie Church.” 

“ And I into the Greek.” 

“Ah! My first peep!” 

“ And what do you see?” 

“Do you know, I see @ queer thing. 
I see a boy of twenty who has thought. 
You have thought—don’t deny it!” 

“On religion, you mean?” 

“Yes; you acknowledged it in one 
look.” 

The boy laughed again, like a child 
who has been caught at some forbidden 
game. 

“ Perhaps it was your imagination.” 

“Perhaps! But, look here, we can’t 
stand all day discoursing in the Cours la 
Reine! Where shall we wander? Left 
or right?” He nodded first in the direc- 
tion of the river, then toward the large 
building that faced them on the left, from 
the roof of which an array of small flags 
fluttered an invitation. 

The boy’s eyes followed his movement. 
“ Pictures!” he exclaimed. “I didn't 
know there was an exhibition open.” 

“Live and learn, you see! Come 
along!” 

Together they stepped into the roadway, 
where the frosty surface was scarred by 
the soldiers’ feet, and together they 
reached the doorway of the large build- 
ing and read the legend, “ Société Peintres 
et Seulpteurs Francais.” 

The Irishman read the words with the 
faintly humorous, faintly sceptical glance 
that he seemed to bestow upon the world 
at large. 

“Remember I’m throwing out no bait. 
but I expect ‘twill be value for a couple 
of franes!” 

They entered the bare hall and, mount- 
ing a cold and rigid staircase, found 
themselves confronted by a turnstile. 

The Irishman was in the act of lay- 
ing a two-frane piece in the hand of the 
custodian, when the boy plucked him by 
the sleeve and, turning, he saw the curi- 
ous eyes full of a sudden anxiety. 

“Monsieur, pardon me! You know 
Paris well?” 

“I live here for five months out of the 
twelve.” 

“Then you can tell me if—if this ex- 
hibition will be well attended. I want 
with all my heart to see the pictures, 
but I—I dislike crowds — fashionable 
crowds.” The boy’s voice was agitated; 
it was as if he had suddenly awakened 
from his pleasant dream of bohemian 
comradeship to a remembrance of the 
Paris that lay about him. 

The Irishman expressed no surprise; 
his only reply was to move nearer to the 
guardian of the turnstile. 

“ Monsieur,” he said in French, “ have 
the goodness to inform me how many 
persons have passed through the turnstile 
this morning?” 

The man looked at him without inter- 
est, though with some surprise. “ Not 
many of the world were to be seen at 
such an hour,” he informed him. “So 
far, he had admitted two gentlemen— 
artists—and three ladies—American.” 

The Irishman waved his hand toward 
the turnstile. 

“In with you! The world forgetting, 
by the world forgot!” 
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With the laugh the personal moment 

ssed. Henceforward it was the tech- 
nique of the pictures, the individualism 
of the artists, that claimed the boy’s at- 
tention, and in this new field he proved 
himself yet another being—a creature of 
quick perception and curiously mature 
judgment, appreciative and observant, 
critical and generous. ; 

In warm and interested discussion they 
made the tour of the rooms, and when 
they emerged again into the frosty morn- 
ing air and were greeted by the dazzle 
of the sun each was conscious of a deeper 
understanding, a new expression of inter- 
est; and something of respect was visible 
in the Irishman’s face as he looked down 
on the puzzling, elusive being he had 
picked up from the skirts of chance, as 
he might have filched a jewel or a coin. 

“Look here, boy,” he said; “we 
mustn’t say good-by just yet. Come 
across the river and let’s find some lit- 
tle place where we can get a seat and a 
cup of coffee.” 

The boy’s only answer was to turn 
obediently, as the other slipped his hand 
through his arm, and to allow himself 
to be guided back across the Cours la 
Reine and over the Pont Alexandre III. 

Leaving the river behind them, they 
made their way onward across the KEs- 
planade des Invalides, through the serried 
lines of trees, stark and formal against 
the January sky, to the Rue Fabert. 
Here, in the Rue Fabert, lay that note 
of contrast that is bound into the very 
atmosphere of Paris—the note that 
touches the imagination to so acute an 
interest. Here shabby, broken-down shops 
rubbed shoulders with fine old entries, 
entries that savored of other times in the 
hint of roomy courtyard and green garden 
to be caught behind their gateways. 

It was a touch of Parisian life, small 
in itself, but subtle and suggestive, as 
the premonition of spring awakened by 
the twittering of the sparrows in the tall, 
leafless trees, and the throbbing song of 
a caged canary that floated down from a 
window above a shop. Involuntarily the 
boy paused and glanced up at the bird 
in its cage. 

“How strange that is!” he said. “If 
I were a bird and saw the great sky, 
knowing myself imprisoned, I should beat 
my life out against my cage.” 

The Irishman looked down upon him. 
“TI wonder!” he said, slowly. 

The quick gray eyes flashed up to his. 
“You doubt it?” 

“T don’t know! 
know!” 

“Would you not beat your life out 
against a cage?” 

“TI wonder that, too. I'd like to think 
I would, but—” 

“You imagine you would hesitate? 
You think you would shrink?” 

“TI don’t know. Human nature is so 
damnably patient. Come along. Here’s 
the place we’re looking for.” He drew 
the boy across the road to the doorway 
of a little café over the door of which 
hung the somewhat pretentious sign 
** Maison Gustav.” 

The “ Maison Gustav” was scarcely a 
more appetizing place than the Hotel 
Railleux. With the ease and decision of 
an habitué, the Irishman chose the table 
nearest to the counter, and presently a 
woman appeared from some inner region 
and, approaching her customers, eyed 
them with that mixture of shrewd ob- 
servation and polite welcome that belongs 
to the Frenchwoman who follows the ways 
of commerce. 

“Good day, Messieurs.” She inclined 
her head to one side like a plump and 
speculative bird, and-her hands began 
mechanically to smooth her black alpaca 
apron. 

“Good day, Madame.” The Irishman 
rose and took off his hat with a flourish 
that was essentially flattering. 

The bright little eyes of the Parisienne 
sparkled and her round face relaxed into 
the inevitable smile. 


Upon my soul, I don’t 


“What could she have the pleasure of 
offering Monsieur? It was late, but she 
had an excellent ragoft, now a little 
cold, perhaps, but capable in an in- 
stant—” 

The stranger put up his hand. “ Ma- 
dame, we could not think of giving you 
the trouble—” 

“ Monsieur, a pleasure—” 

“No, Madame, it is past the hour of 
déjeuner. All we néed is your charming 
hospitality and two cups of coffee.” 

“Coffee! But certainly! While Mon- 
sieur was saying the word it would be 
made and served.” 

Madame hurried off and in silence the 
Irishman took out his cigarette-case and 
offered it to the boy. 

“A wonderful place, Paris, when all’s 
said and done,’ murmured the Irishman, 
drawing in a long, luxurious breath of 
smoke. “How an English restaurant- 
keeper would stare you out of counte- 
nance ii you demanded a modest cup of 
coffee when he had luncheon for you to 
eat. But here, bless you! they acknowl- 
edge the rights of man! If you want 
coffee, coffee you must have—and that 
with the best grace in the world, lest your 
self-esteem be hurt! They’re like my peo- 
ple at home; consideration for the in- 
dividual is the first thing. It means 
nothing, a Briton will tell you, and prob- 
ably he’s quite right; but I’d sooner have 
a pleasant-spoken devil any day than a 
disagreeable saint. However, here comes 
Madame!” The last words he added in 
French, and the boy watched him in 
amused wonder as he jumped to his’ feet 
and, meeting their hostess at the kitchen 
door, insisted upon taking the tray from 
her hands. 

Laughing, excited, and flattered, the 
little woman followed him to the table. 

“Tt was really too much! Monsieur 
was too kind!” 

“On the contrary, it was not meant 
that woman should wait upon man! 
Madame had accomplished her share in 
making this most excellent coffee!” He 
sniffed the steaming coffee with the air 
of a connoisseur. 

At this juncture there was the sound 
of a kettle boiling over and Madame flew 
off, leaving her guests to a not unwel- 
come solitude. 

As her black skirt whisked round the 
corner. of the kitchen door the boy looked 
at his companion. 

“You have taught me something, Mon- 
sieur,” he said, shyly, “and [ have much 
to learn.” 

The other returned his glance seriously, 
intently. “ What is it I have taught you, 
boy?” 


“That in the smaller ways of life it 


is not possible t> stand quite alone.” 

The Irishman laid down his cigarette. 
With native quickness of comprehension 
the spirit of banter dropped from him, his 
mood merged into the boy’s mood. 

“No,” he said, “we are not meant to 
stand quite alone, and when two of us 
are flung up against each other, as we 
have been flung, by a wave of circum- 
stance, you may take it that the gods 
control the currents. In our case I would 
say: ‘ Let’s bow to the inevitable! Let’s 
be friends!’” He put out his hand and 
took the boy’s long, slim fingers in his 
grasp. 

*T don’t want your secret,” he added, 
with a quickening interest, “ but I want 
to know one thing. Tell me what you 
are seeking here in this Paris? Is it 
pleasure, or money, or what?” 

He watched the boy’s mobile face as 
he put his question; he saw it swept by 
emotion, transfigured as if by some inner 
light; then the hand in his trembled a 
little and the curious gray eyes with their 
flecks of gold were lifted to his own, giv- 
ing insight into the hidden soul. 

“T want more than pleasure, Monsieur, 
more than money,” said the boy. “I 
want the greatest thing in all the world 
—fame.” 


(To be continued next month) 








RUE 
By Aldis Dunbar 


You might have held the high place in my 
heart— 
Asthore! 
And from all toilsome ways been set apart, 
With jewels on the silken gown you 
wore, 
Had you—with light scorn—trampled on 
_ my heart, 
Asthore! 


But ever—dusk or dawn—your little feet, 
Asthore! 
Would go before me in the dust and heat, 


To ward mine from sharp stones that 
bruised and tore, 
an my road with tender hands and 
eet, 
Asthore! 


Blind, I gave others rule within my heart, 
Asthore! 
That—careless—in the end I let depart. 
Too late I’d brave a thousand crags and 
more 
To hear your soft words echo in my heart, 
Asthore! 
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Can We 
Make Pretty Hats 
In America? 


Woman’s hats, that is. 
They say not; only Paris 
can do it. But we give 
20 American-designed 
hats this month— hats 
for now, for spring and 
for summer. Can we 
persuade every woman 
just to look at these hats, 
and see how she thinks 
they compare with the 
French hats? 


The hats are in the 
February issue of THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL; 
15 cents will buy a copy, 
anywhere. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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I 

*®F I understand the idea, the BAazaR 
e invites several of us to write upon the 
above text. It means the change in 
my life’s course which introduced what 
y must be regarded by me as the most 
? important condition of my career. But 
it also implies—without intention, 
perhaps—that that turning-point itself 
was the creator of the new condition. This gives it too 
much distinction, too much prominence, too much credit. 
It is only the last link in a very long chain of turning- 
points commissioned to produce the cardinal result; 
it is not any more important than the humblest of its 
ten thousand predecessors. Each of the ten thou- 
sand did its appointed share, on its appointed date, 
in forwarding the scheme, and they were all necessary ; 
to have left out any one of them would have defeated 
the scheme and brought about some other result. I 
know we have a fashion of saying “such and such an 
event was the turning-point in my life,” but we 
shouldn’t say it. We should merely grant that its 
place as last link in the chain makes it the most 
conspicuous link: in real importance it has no advan- 
tage over any one of its predecessors. 

Perhaps the most celebrated turning-point recorded 
in history was the crossing of the Rubicon. Suetonius 
Says: 

“Coming up with his troops on the banks of the 
Rubicon, he halted for a: while, and, revolving in his 
mind the importance of the step he was on the point 
of taking, he turned to those about him and said, 
‘We may still retreat; but if we pass this little 
bridge, nothing is left for us but to fight it out in 
arms.’ ” 

This was a stupendously important moment. And 
all the incidents, big and little, of Cesar’s previous 
life had been leading up to it, stage by stage, link by 
link. This was the last link—merely the last one, and 
no bigger than the others; but as we gaze back at it 
through the inflating mists of our imagination, it 
looks as big as the orbit of Neptune. 

You, the reader, have a personal interest in that 
link, and so have I; so has the rest of the human 
race. It was one of the links in your life-chain, and 
it was one of the links in mine. We may wait, now, 
with bated breath, while Cesar reflects. Your fate 
and mine are involved in his decision. 

While he was thus hestitating, the following in- 
cident occurred. _A person remarkable for his noble 
mien and graceful aspect appeared close at hand, 
sitting and playing upon a pipe. When not only the 
shepherds, but a number of soldiers also, flocked to 
listen to him, and some trumpeters among them, he 
snatched a trumpet from one of them, ran to the 
river with it, and sounding the advance with a piercing 
blast, crossed to the other side. Upon this, Cesar 
exclaimed, “ Let us go whither the omens of the gods 
and the iniquity of our enemies callus. 1'he die is cast.” 

So he crossed—and changed the future of the whole 
human race, for all time. But that stranger was a 
link in Cesar’s life-chain, too; and a necessary one. 
We don’t know his name, we never hear of him again, 
he was very casual, he acts like an accident; but he 
was no accident, he was there by compulsion of his 
life-chain, to. blow the electrifying blast that was to 
make up Cesar’s mind for him, and thence go piping 
down the aisles of history forever. 

If the stranger hadn’t been there! But he was. 
And Cesar crossed. With such results! Such vast 
events—each a link in the human race’s life-chain; 
each event producing the next one, and that one the 
next one, and so on: the destruction of the republic; 
the founding of the empire; the breaking up of the 
empire; the rise of Christianity upon its ruins; the 
spread of the religion to other lands—and so on: link 
by link took its appointed place at its appointed time, 
the discovery of America being one of them; our 
Revolution another; the inflow of English and other 
immigrants another; their drift westward (my ances- 
tors among them) another; the settlement of certain 
of them in Missouri, which resulted in me. For I was 
one of the unavoidable results of the crossing of the 
Rubicon. If the stranger, with his trumpet blast, 
had stayed away (which he couldn’t, for he was an 
appointed link) Cesar would not have crossed. What 
would have happened, in that case, we. can never 
guess. We only know that the things that did happen 
would not have happened. They might have been 
replaced by equally prodigious things, of course, but 
their nature and results are beyond» our guessing. 
jut the matter that interests me, personally is, that 
I would not be here, now, but somewhere else; and 
probably black—there is no telling. Very well, I am 
glad he crossed. And very really and thankfully glad, 
too, though I never cared anything about it before. 


II 
To me, the most important feature of my life is its 
literary feature. I have been professionally literary 
something more than forty years. There Ses been 
many turning-points in my life, but the one that 
was the last link in the chain appointed to conduct 











me to the literary guild is the most conspicuous link 
in that chain. Because it was the last one. It was 
not any more important than its predecessors. All 
the other links have an inconspicuous look, except the 
crossing of the Rubicon; but as factors in making me 
literary they are all of the one size, the crossing of 
the Rubicon included. 

I know how I came to be literary, and I will tell 
the steps that led up to it and brought it about. 

The crossing of the Rubicon was not the first one, it 
was hardly even a recent one; I should have to go 
back ages before Cesar’s day to find the first one. To 
save space I will go back only a couple of generations. 
and start with an incident of my boyhood. When 1 
was twelve and a half years old, my father died. It 
was in the spring. The summer came, and brought 
with it an epidemic of measles. For a time, a child 
died almost every day. The village was paralyzed 
with fright, distress, despair. Children that were 
not smitten with the disease were imprisoned in their 
homes to save them from the infection. In the homes 
there were no cheerful faces, there was no music, 
there was no singing but of solemn hymns, no voice 
but of prayer, no romping was allowed, no noise, no 
laughter, the family moved spectrally about on tip- 
toe, in a ghostly hush. I was a prisoner. My soul 
was steeped in this awful dreariness—and in fear. 
At some time or other every day and every night a 
sudden shiver shook me to the marrow, and I said 
to myself, “‘ There, I’ve got it! and I shall die.” Life 
on these miserable terms was not worth living, and at 
last I made up my mind to get the disease and have 
it over, one way or the other. I escaped from the 
house and went to the house of a neighbor where a 
playmate of mine was very ill with the malady. When 
the chance offered I crept into his room and got into 
bed with him. I was discovered by his mother and 
sent back into captivity. But I had the disease; they 
could not take that from me. I came near to dying. 
The whole village was interested, and anxious, and 
sent for news of me every day; and not only once a 
day, but several times. Everybody believed I would 
die; but on the fourteenth day a change came for the 
worse and they were disappointed. 

This was a turning-point of my life. (Link number 
one.) For when I got well my mother closed my school 
career and apprenticed me to a printer. She was tired 
of trying to keep me out of mischief, and the adven- 
ture of the measles decided her to put me into more 
masterful hands than hers. 

I became a printer, and began to add one link after 
another to the chain which was to lead me into the 
literary profession. A long road, but I could not 
know that; and as I did not know what its goal was, 
or even that it had one, I was indifferent. Also con- 
tented. 

A young printer wanders around a good deal, seek- 
ing and finding work; and seeking again, when heces- 
sity commands. N. B. Necessity is a Circumstance ; 
Circumstance is man’s master—--and when Circumstance 
commands, he must obey; he may argue the matter— 
that is his privilege, just as it is the honorable privi- 
lege of a falling body to argue with the attraction of 
gravitation—but it won’t do any good, he must obey. 
I wandered for ten years, under the guidance and 
dictatorship of Circumstance, and finally arrived in a 
city of Iowa, where I worked several months. Among 
the books that interested me in those days was one 
about the Amazon. The traveller told an alluring 
tale of his long voyage up the great river from Para 
to the sources of the Madeira, through the heart of 
an enchanted land, a land wastefully rich in tropical 
wonders, a romantic land where all the birds and 
flowers and animals were of the museum varieties, 
and where the alligator and the crocodile and the 
monkey seemed as much at home as if they were in 
the Zoo. Also, he told an astonishing tale about coca, 
a vegetable product of miraculous powers: asserting 
that it was so nourishing and so strength-giving that 
the native of the mountains of the Madeira region 
would tramp up hill and down all day on a pinch 
of powdered coca and require no other sustenance. 

I was fired with a longing to ascend the Amazon. 
Also with a longing to open up a trade in coca with 
all the world. During months I dreamed that dream, 
and tried to contrive ways to get to Para and spring 
that splendid enterprise upon an unsuspecting planet. 
But all in vain. A person may plan as much as he 
wants to, but nothing of consequence is likely to come 
of it until the magician Circumstance steps in and 
takes the matter off his hands. At last Cireumstance 
came to my help. It was in this way. Circumstance, 
to help or hurt another man, made him lose a fifty- 
dollar bill in the street; and to help or hurt me, made 
me find it. I advertised the find, and left for the 
Amazon the same day. This was another turning- 
point, another link. 

Could Cireumstanee have ordered another dweller 
in that town to go to the Amazon and open up a world- 
trade in coca on a fifty-dollar basis and been obeyed? 


No, I was the only one. There were other fools there 
—shoals and shoals of them—but they were not of 
my kind: I was the only one of my kind. 

Circumstance is powerful, but it cannot work alone, 
it has to have a partner. Its partner is man’s tem- 
perament—his natural disposition. His temperament 
is not his invention, it is born in him, and he has no 
authority over it, neither is he responsible for its 
acts. He cannot change it, nothing can change it, 
nothing can modify it,—except temporarily. But it 
won’t stay modified. It is permanent, like the color 
of the man’s eyes and the shape of his ears. Blue 
eyes are gray, in certain unusual lights; but they re- 
sume their natural color when that stress is removed. 

A Circumstance that will coerce one man will have 
no effect upon a man of a different temperament. If 
Circumstance had thrown the banknote in Cesar’s 
way, his temperament would not have made him 
start for the Amazon. His temperament would have 
compelled him to do something with the money, but 
not that. It might have made him advertise the note 

and wait, We can’t tell. Also, it might have made 
him go to New York and buy into the government; 
with results that would leave Tweed nothing to learn 
when it came his turn. 

Very well, Circumstance furnished the capital, and 
my temperament told me what to do with it. Sometimes 
a temperament is an ass. When that is the case the 
owner of it is an ass, too, and is going to remain one. 
Training, experience, association, can temporarily so 
polish him, improve him, exalt him that people will 
think he is a mule, but they will be mistaken. Arti- 
fically he is a mule, for the time being, but at bottom 
he is an ass yet, and will remain one. 

By temperament I was the kind of person that does 
things. Does them, and reflects afterward. So I 
started for the Amazon, ‘without reflecting, and 
without asking any questions. That was more 
than fifty years ago. In all that time my temperament 
has not changed, by even a shade. I have been 
punished many and many a time, and bitterly, for 
doing things and reflecting afterward, but these tor- 
tures have been of no value to me: [I still do the thing 
commanded by Circumstance and Temperament, and 
reflect afterward. Always violently. When I am re- 
flecting, on those occasions, even deaf persons can 
hear me think. 

I went by the way of Cincinnati, and down the 
Ohio and Mississippi. My idea was to take ship, at 
New Orleans, for Para. In New Orleans I inquired, 
and found there was no ship leaving for Para. Also, 
that there never had been one leaving for Para. I 
reflected. A policeman came and asked me what I 
was doing, and I told him. He made me move on, 
and said if he caught me reflecting in the public street 
again he would run me in. 

After a few days I was out of money. Then Cir- 
cumstance arrived, with another turning-point of my 
life—a new link. On my way down, I had made the 
acquaintance of a pilot. I begged him to teach me 
the river, and he consented. I became a pilot. 

By and by Circumstance came again—introducing 
the Civil War, this time, in order to push me ahead 
another stage or two toward the literary profession. 
The boats stopped running, my livelihood was gone. 

Circumstance came to the rescue with a riew turn- 
ing-point and a fresh link. My brother was appointed 
secretary to the new territory of Nevada, and he in- 
vited me to go with him and help him in his office. 
I accepted. 

In Nevada, Circumstance furnished me the silver 
fever and I went into the mines to make a fortune. 
As I supposed; but that was not the idea. The idea 
was, to advance me another step toward literature. 
For amusement I scribbled things for the Virginia 
City Enterprise. One isn’t a printer ten years without 
setting up acres of good and bad literature, and learn- 
ing—unconsciously at first, consciously later—to dis- 
criminate between the two, within his mental limita- 
tions; and meantime he is unconsciously acquiring 
what is called a “ style.” One of my efforts attracted 
attention, and the Enterprise sent for me, and put 
me on its staff. 

And so I became a journalist—another link. By and 
by Circumstance and the Sacramento Union sent me 
te the Sandwich Islands for five or six months, to 
write up sugar. I did it; and threw in a good deal 
of extraneous matter that hadn’t anything to do with 
sugar. But it was this extraneous matter that helped 
me to another link. 

It made me notorious, and San Francisco invited 
me to lecture. Which I did. And profitably. I had 
long had a desire to travel and see the world, and 
now Circumstance had most kindly and unexpectedly 
hurled me upon the platform and furnished me the 
means. So I joined the “ Quaker City Excursion.” 

When I returned to America, Circumstance was wait- 
ing on the pier—with the last link—the conspicuous, 
the consummating, the victorious link: I was asked 
to write a book, and I did it, and called it The In- 
nocents Abroad. Thus I became at last a member of 
the literary guild. That was forty-two years ago, and 
I have been a member ever since. Leaving the Rubicon 
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fi PHYSICAL CULTURE FOR 
T YOUNG GIRLS 


¢ | By William Inglis 


iN some recent remarks about exercise for girls 
i recommended walking as the very best 
% thing they could do. A candid friend with 
‘perhaps too keen a sense of humor and of her 
fy prowess at basketball, rowing, etc., honored me 
“y with a patronizing smile and said: “ Really, you 
; ~ don’t call walking exercise, do you?” Poor girl! 

: yee If she only knew the great physical and mental 
benefite to be obtained by hard, brisk, energetic walking she 
would have saved her sarcasm for a better subject. Yet her 
query was not altogether in vain. For if she, an athlete, was 
ignorant of the value of a good walk, how much darker igno- 
rance may one expect to find in the average girl. I ask you 
all to take the word of the great majority of experts that 
walking is the best as well as the first physical exercise known 
to mankind. 

Correct carriage, with the body inclined ever so little for- 
ward of the perpendicular, makes walking an easy exercise. 
Let your weight fall as much as possible on the ball of the 
foot. Don’t lounge. Let each step be brisk, as if you really 
meant it. Indeed, you must walk with a vim if you would 
enjoy the best exercise. Try to have pleasant company on your 
walks, and you'll find them twice as enjoyable and beneficial. 
Don’t you care if your friends hang back. Coax them out with 
you, and thus not only add to the pleasure of your journey, but 
do them a great kindness as well. I can’t. remember half the 
seores of fellows I’ve persuaded to join me in a ten or fifteen 
mile walk, and not one of them failed to confess that the 
journey had done him no end of good. And if you are soe 
unlucky that you must go alone, take only pleasant theughts 
with you. Don’t walk in city streets if you can possibly avoid 
it. Get out in the country, with your feet on the kindly earth, 
the friendly sky all around you, among the trees and the grass, 
with a stream and a few birds to sing to you now and then. 
How can any human creature go on a brisk, swinging jaunt 
among these cheering influences and dare to have the blues? 
You can’t keep from feeling exhilarated. 

Neither dawdle nor try to break the records of the cham- 
pions. Be brisk, but don’t make a task of your walk. Don’t 
be afraid to swing your arms from side to side diagonally as 
you advance. You may save the nice, dainty, lady-like stiffness 
of the arms for formal occasions, but when you are really walk- 
ing put a lot of power in the full swing of the arms before you 
as you go. The arm swing makes the effort of walking seem 
easier, and it is fine exercise for the abdominal muscles, strength- 
ens them and all the internal economy. I never knew the great 
tonic value of it until 1 questioned several champion pugilists 
I had observed at their training. Of course none of us seeks 
to acquire the muscular equipment of a pugilist. True. But 
he doesn’t walk to get muscle. He walks for health, stamina, 
efliciency. So you see that his object is the same as ours. 

At the end of the walk be sure to have a tepid bath, fol- 
lowed by a cold shower, or at least a cold sponge, and a brisk 
rub-down with coarse towels. Then rest half an hour or so, 
and observe with what zest you will enjoy your next meal, 
enjoy every moment of the next few days of ‘living. Many a 
time have I felt blue, but forced myself into optimistic mood 
by putting on a cap, sweater, and flannels and taking a good 
twelve-mile hike over country roads. Not that I advise twelve 
miles as a good distance for ‘soft girls or any of the great army 
of the untrained. Begin with short walks. Don’t over-exert. 
A brisk, swinging, cheerful half-mile is better than a two-mile 
jaunt at a forced and painful pace. 

Don’t overdo any exercise. Be careful about this, for the 
folly of overdoing is the bane of American athletics. In 
a brief space like this there is not room to enumerate in detail 
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all the forms of exercise suitable for girls. Chief among them 
I should recommend for girls between eighteen and eighty 
swimming, riding, skating, tennis, golf, moderate rowing, canoe- 
ing, or bicycling. Lifting heavy weights or using heavy dumb- 
bells is dangerous. So are all games of strife, such as basket- 
ball, hockey, ete. Above all, let your exercise be interesting 
and entertaining and don’t think of doing anything athletic 
without first taking the advice of a wise physician. 

The imperative need of moderation in any form of exercise 
must not be forgotten. Especially at the beginning of a 
course of physical training must caution be used, and the work 
done on any one day should be only a trifle more than that 
done on the previous day. Overdoing may possibly be fatal 
at any stage of an athletic career and even if life or health 
be not imperilled the consequences are sure to be bad. As I 
write there lies before me a recent newspaper with the head- 
line, “ Girl Athlete’s Sudden Death.” The story told is about 
a girl of twenty-one years, recently graduated from high school, 
in which she was a member of the basketball team. Then 
follows this statement: “She continued her’ athletic exercises 
after leaving school and also continued to play on basketball 
teams. She was also skilled in rowing and swimming and 
was considered a good all-around athlete. Her father said last 
evening that she had never had an illness and that he never 
knew her to complain until a short time ago, when she was 
taken with fainting spells.” 

There is a picture of the danger of overtraining which I 
hope every reader of these lines will remember. Probably in 
this case the heart was structurally faulty from the begin- 
ning; nevertheless, we cannot ignore the probability that the 
girl might have lived many years if she had avoided over- 
strenuous athletics. 

Even when life itself is not imperilled, other consequences of 
doing too much are harmful. Perhaps the best illustration of 
one tendency is found in the histories of women trapeze per- 
formers, acrobats, gymnasts, etc. They train with the utmost 
care during their career as performers, which keeps them 
slim and active, but when they retire to lives of physical ease 
they become uncommonly fat. It is not impossible that this 
fact may exert an even greater warning influence upon girls 
than the danger of the overstrained heart. 

Is there, then, no sort of exercise suitable for girls, useful 
and amusing without being dangerous? Surely. There are 
scores of games that are worth while and exhilarating, and do 
not exact a penalty of suffering. The probabilities are that at 
the very moment these lines are read there will be fine skating 
in your neighborhood. But perhaps you haven’t skated since 
you were a child, and you’re rather diffident about trying it 
again, especially if there are many people around. Or maybe 
you think you'll fall, or that the muscles, long unaccustomed to 
this special exercise, will ache savagely. 

Let us take up the objections in order. Afraid of the specta- 
tors? Believe me, my dear miss or madam, you probably skate a 
great deal better than they do. It is an art we never lose. Skat- 
ing is like swimming or eating, you can’t forget how to do it. As 
for falling, it won’t hurt you a particle if you learn how to fall 
properly—just let yourself go loosely and placidly without a bit 
of struggle, and you'll be surprised to find how very little shocked 
you are, how quickly and easily you jump up. And if the long- 
unused muscles along the shin ‘and instep should be fatigued by 
the exercise of skating, take a hot bath and a hard rub upward 
along the muscles (nota rub down), and you’ll be rejoiced at 
the absence-of aches afterward. So much for the negative side. 
As for the arguments in favor of skating, one could easily fill a 
book with them. The game is quite as exhilarating as flying, to 
say nothing of its being far safer. 








incident away back where it belongs, I can say with truth 
that the reason I am in the literary profession is because I had 
the measles when I was twelve years old. 
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Now what interests me, as regards these details, is not the 
details themselves, but the fact that none of them was foreseen 
by me, none of them was planned by me, I was the author of 
none of them. Circumstance, working in harness with my tem- 
perament, created them all and compelled them all. I often 
offered help, and with the best intentions, but it was rejected: 
as a rule, uncourteously. I could never plan a thing and get 
it to come out the way I planned it. It came out some other 
way—some way I had not counted upon. 

And so I do not admire the human being—as an intellectual 
marvel—as much as I did when I was young, and got him out 
of books, and did not know him personally. When 1 used to 
read that such and such a general did a certain brilliant thing, 


I believed it. Whereas it was not so. Circumstance did it by~ 


help of his temperament. The circumstance would have failed 
of effect with a general of another temperament: he might 
see the chance, but lose the advantage by being by nature too 
slow or too quick or too doubtful. “ll General Grant was 
asked a question about a matter which had been much debated 
by the public and the newspapers ; he answered the question 
without any hesitancy. “General, who planned the march 
through Georgia?” “The enemy!” He added that the enemy 
usually makes your plans for you. He meant that the enemy, 
by neglect or through force of circumstances, leaves an open- 
ing for you, and you see your chance and take advantage 
of it. 

Circumstances do the planning for us all, no doubt, by help 
of our temperaments. I see no great difference between a man 
and a watch, except that the man is conscious and the watch 
isn’t, and the man tries to plan things and the watch doesn’t. 
The watch doesn’t wind itself and doesn’t regulate itselfi—these 
things are done -exteriorly. Outside’influences, outside eireum- 
stances, wind the man and regulate him. Left to himself, he 
wouldn’t regulated at all, and the sort of time he would 
keep would not be oe 
watches, with gold case, tion balance, -and- all those 
things, ‘and some men aia only — and sweet and humble 
Waterburys. I am a Waterbury. A Waterbury of that kind, 
some say. 


Some rare men are wonderful 


A nation is only an individual multiplied. It makes plans 
and Circumstance comes and upsets them—or enlarges them. 
Some patriots throw the tea overboard; some other patriots 
destroy a Bastille. The plans stop there; then Circumstance 
comes in, quite unexpectedly, and turns these modest riots into 
a revolution. 

And there was poor Columbus. He elaborated a deep plan 
to find a new route to an old country. Circumstance revised 
his plan for him, and he found a new world. And he gets the 
credit of it to this day. He hadn’t anything to do with it. 

Necessarily the scene of the real turning-point of my life (and 
of yours) was the Garden of Eden. It was there that the first 
link was forged of the chain that was ultimately to lead to the 
emptying of me into the literary guild. Adam’s temperament 
was the first command the Deity ever issued to a human being 
on this planet. And it was the only command Adam would 
never be able to disobey. It said, “ Be weak, be water, be char- 
acterless, be cheaply persuadable.” The later command, to let 
the fruit alone, was certain to be disobeyed. Not by Adam him- 
self, but by his temperament—which he did not create and had 
no authority over. For the temperament is the man; the thing 
tricked out with clothes and named Man, is merely its Shadow, 
nothing more. The law of the tiger’s temperament is, Thou 
shalt kill; the law of the sheep’s temperament is, Thou shalt 
not Kill. To issue later commands requiring the tiger to let 
the fat stranger alone, and requiring the sheep to imbue its 
hands in the blood of the lion is not worth while, for those com- 
mands can’t be obeyed. They would invite to violations of the 
law of temperament, which is supreme, and takes precedence of 
all other authorities. I cannot help feeling disappointed in 
Adam and Eve. That is, in their temperaments. Not in them, 
poor helpless young creatures—afflicted with temperaments made 
out of butter; which butter was commanded to get into contact 
with fire and be melted. What | cannot help wishing is, that Adam 
and Eve had been postponed, and Martin Luther and Joan of 
Are put in their place—that splendid pair equipped with tem- 
peraments not made of butter. but of asbestos. By neither 
sugary persuasions nor by hellfire could Satan have eo 
them to eat the apple. 

There would have been results! Indeed yes. The a sole 
would be intact- to-day; there would be no human race; ars 
would be no you; there would be no me. And the old, old 
creation-dawn scheme of ultimate ren launching me into the liter- 
ary guild would have been defea 
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Be ree Danent Drugs 


I Will Help You to 
Vibrant Health, 
Nerves and a 


Good Figure 


After my university course, 
I concluded I could be of 
greater help to my sex by as- 
sisting Nature to regain and 
retain the strength of every 
vital organ, by bringing to it 
a good circulation of pure 
blood; by strengthening the 
nerves, and by teaching deep 
breathing, than I could by cor- 
recting bodily ailments with 
medicines. 

I have helped over 44,000 
women. I can help you to 


Arise to Your Best 


giving to you that satisfaction 
with self which comes through 
knowledge that you are devel- 
oping the sweet, personal love- 
liness which health and a 
wholesome, graceful body gives 
—a cultured, self-reliant wom- 
an with a definite purpose, 
which makes you the greatest 
help to family and friends. 
You will be a Better Wife, 
Rested Mother, a Sweeter 
Sweetheart. 


I can help you to make every vital organ and nerve do 
efficient work, thus clearing the complexion and correcting 
such ailments as 


Constipation Irritability Indigestion 
Weak Nerves Colds Dullness 
Rheumatism Nervousness Weaknesses 


Sleeplessness Torpid Liver Catarrh 


This work is done by following simple directions a few 
minutes each day in the privacy of your own room. In 
delicate cases I co-operate with the physician 


A Good Figure is Economy 


f 


and means more than a pretty face 


I have corrected thousands of figures as illus- 
trated below. Style is in the figure and poise 
and not in the gown. The gown in Fig. 1 
cost $250; the one in Fig. 2 cost $6. Fig. 2 is 
the same woman as in Fig. 1, developed and 
in correct poise. Figs. 3,4, 5 and 6 show actual 
photographs of pupils before taking up my work. 
(They have given me permission to use them). 
They all stand, now, as correctly and appear as 
well as Fig. 2. When every organ of the body is 





Too Fleshy be no superfluous flesh and no 





or 
_ reduced thousands of women 
Too Thin | 80 ibs., and have built up 
bh 


doing efficient work,there will 


bony, angular bodies. I have 








What I have done for others! can do for you. Here 
are a few extracts from daily reports of my pupils: 
“My weight has increased 30 pounds,”* 
are much better.” 
I have taken off my glasses. 
of indigestion or gall stones since I began with you. 
““I weigh 83 Ibs. less and have gained wonderfully in 


stren, 
twinges have all gone, and I look and feel 15 years 
younger.” ‘‘Just think of it! To be relieved from 
constipation. Entirely free after having it for 30 
years. ‘Have grown from ® nervous wreck into a 
state of steady, quiet nerves 

Write me today, telling your faults of health a 
figure. If I cannot help zou, 1 will tell you 

study your case just as a phys 
cian, giving you the inaieideat 
treatment which your case de- 
mands. | never viviate a pupil's 
confidence. I will send you an 
instructive booklet, showing 
correct lines of a woman's figure 
in standing and walking, free, 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 24 
246 Michigan Ave. Chicago 


ds of others 25 lbs. 


“*My kidneys 
“My eyes are much stronger and 
“* “I have not had asign 


. I never get out of breath, the rheumatic 
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Miss Cocroft’'s name stands for 
progress in the scientific care of 
the health and figure of woman. 
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BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET Prdertaccel 


is the original—the first—talcum pow- 
der. It is the best by test, and i is pre- 
ferred by the of 
its wnllovantty and purity. 
Other talcum mg are 
sold because of fancy 
boxes. Mennen’s is 
sold on its merits 
as a toi 
prepara- 
tion. 


































Look 
for Men- 
nen’s head on 
every bex you buy—it 
is the sign of the genuine. 
Put up in the “Box that Lox” 


Sample box for 2c stamp. 
Guaranteed by Gerhard Men- 
nen Chem. Co. under the Pure 
Food and Drug Act, June 30, 

1906. Serial No, 1642. 























The indications of care, worry and work are 
stealing into your face. 


The B. & P. Wrinkle Eradicators 
or Frowners 


will remove them. Applied at night and removed 
in the morning. 

n 25c, 50c, and $1.00 boxes, at al) drug and 
gupustien stores. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send direct to us. Our free booklet and 
sample sent on request. 

B. & P. COMPANY (Two Women) 
IDA H. YAEGER, 52 Kirk &t., Cleveland, 0, 
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morning right after 
breakfast in the Hollow 
, Tree, Mr. Crow said he’¢ 
SS been thinking of some- 
gy thing ever since he woke 
? up, and if the Coon and 
the Possum thought it 
; was a good plan he be- 
lieved he’d do it. He said, of course they 
knew how good Mr. Rabbit’s garden al- 
ways was and how he nearly lived out 
of it during the summer. 
“Well, I’ve been planning to have a 
garden this spring like Mr. Rabbit’s. 
“Humph!” said Mr. Possum. “I 
thought you were going to start a chicken- 
farm.” 
But Mr. Crow said, “ No”—that the 
Big Deep Woods didn’t seem a healthy 











vote” 


MR. CROW BROUGHT IN THE SALAD 


place for chickens, and that they could 
pick up a ehicken here and there, by and 
by, and then if they had nice green pease 
to go with it, or some green corn, or even 
a tender salad, it would help out, espe- 
cially when they had company like -Mr. 
Robin, or Mr. Squirrel, or Mr. Rabbit, 
who cared for such things. 

So then the Coon and the Possum both 
said that to have green pease and corn 
was a very good idea, and that as this 
was a pleasant morning they might walk 
over and find out about planting things. 

Well, Mr. Rabbit did have a nice gar- 
den. It was all laid out in rows and 
was straight and trim, and there wasn’t 
a weed anywhere. 

Then, by and by, the Hollow Tree peo- 
ple went back home and they began their 
garden right away. *It was just the kind 
of a day to make garden and they all felt 
like it, so they spaded and hoed and raked 


and didn’t find it very easy, because the 
place had never been used for a garden 
before, and there were some roots and 





JACK RABBIT LAUGHED ALL THE WAY HOME 
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stones, and pretty soon Mr. Possum said 
that Mr. Crow and Mr. Coon might go 
on with the digging, and he would plant 
the seeds, as he had been used to such 
work as a boy. 

So then Mr. Possum planted everything 
there was, and when they were all done 
they stood off and admired their garden 
and said it was just about as nice as 
Jack Rabbit’s, and maybe nicer in some 
ways, because it had trees around it and 
was a pleasant place to work. 

And every day they kept looking for 
the seeds to come up, and by and by a 
few did come up, and then they were 
quite proud and went over and told Jack 
Rabbit about it. 

Well, it got hotter and hotter, and the 
weeds grew more and more, and the Hol- 
low Tree people had to work and hoe, and 
pull nearly all day in the sun to keep up 
with them; and they would have given it 
up pretty soon, only they wanted to show 
Jack Rabbit that they could have a garden, 
too; and by and by, when their things got 
big enough to eat, they were so proud that 
they invited Mr. Rabbit to come over for 
dinner, and they sent word to Mr. Turtle, 
too, because he likes good things and lives 
alone, not being a family man like Mr. 
Robin and Mr. Squirrel. 

Now, of course, the Hollow Tree people 
knew that they had no such fine things in 
their garden as Jack Rabbit had in his, 
and they said they couldn’t expect to, but 
they’d try to have other things to make 
up; and Mr. Crow was cooking for two 
whole days getting his chicken pies and 
his puddings, and such things, ready for 
that dinner. And then when the morning 
came for it he was out long before sun- 
up to pick things in the garden while 
they were nice and fresh with the dew 
on them. 

But when Mr. Crow looked over his 
garden he felt pretty bad, for, after all, 
the new potatoes were little and tough, 
and the pease were small and dry, and the 
beans were thin and stringy, and the 
salad was pretty puny and tasteless, and 
the corn was just nubbins because it 
didn’t grow in a very good place, and 
maybe hadn’t been planted or tended very 
well. So Mr. Crow walked up and down 
the rows and thought a good deal, and 
finally decided that he’d just take a walk 
over toward Jack Rabbit’s garden to see 
if Mr. Rabbit’s things were really so 
much better, after all. 

It was just about sunrise and Mr. 
Crow knew Jack Rabbit didn’t get up so 
soon,. and he made up his mind he 
wouldn’t wake him when he got there, 
but would just take a look over his nice 
garden and come away again. So, when 
he got to Mr. Rabbit’s back fence, he 
climbed through a crack and sat down in 
the weeds to rest and to look around, and 
he saw no signs of Jack Rabbit any- 
where. So then Mr. Crow stepped out 
into the corn-patech and looked along at 
the rows of fine roasting-ears, which 
made him feel sad because of those little 
nubbins. in. his own garden, and then he 
saw the fine fat pease and beans and 
salads in Jack Rabbit’s garden, and it 
seemed to him that Mr. Rabbit could 
never in the world use up all those things. 

Then Mr. Crow decided that he would 
thin out a few of Jack Rabbit’s things, 
which seemed to be too thick, anyway, to 
do well. It would be too bad to disturb 
Mr. Rabbit, and Mr. Crow didn’t have time 
to wait for him to get up if he was go- 
ing to get dinner ready on time. 

So Mr. Crow picked some large ears of 
corn and some of Mr. Rabbit’s best pease 
and beans and salads, and filled his 
apron with all he could carry, and then 
climbed through the back fence again and 


took out for home without wasting any. 


more time. And when he got there Mr. 
Coon and Mr. Possum were just getting 
up, and he didn’t bother to tell them 
about borrowing from Mr. Rabbit’s gar- 
den, but set out some breakfast, and as 
soon as it was over, pitched in to get 
ready for company. 

Then by and by they saw Mr. Turtle 
coming through the timber, and just then 
Jack Rabbit came in sight from the other 
direction. Mr. Turtle had brought a bas- 
ket of mussels, which always are nice with 
a big dinner, like oysters, and Mr. Rab- 
bit said he would have brought some 
ive out of his garden, only he knew 
the Hollow Tree people had a garden, too, 
and would want to show 
what they could do in that line them- 
selves. said he certainly must take a 
look at their garden because he had heard 
a good deal about it from Mr. Robin. 
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Then Mr. Crow felt a little chilly, for 
he happened to think that if Mr. Rabbit 
went out into their garden and then saw 
the fine things which were going to be 
on the table he’d wonder where they 
came from. So he said right away that 
dinner was all ready, and they’d better sit 
down while things were hot and fresh. 
Then they all sat down, and first had the 
mussels which Mr. Turtle had brought, 
and there were some fine sliced tomatoes 
with them, and Mr. Rabbit said he hadn’t 
supposed that such fine big tomatoes as 
those could come out of a new garden 
that had been planted late, and that he 
certainly must see the vines they came off 
of before he went home. 

Then, after the mussels, they had the 
chicken pie, and when Mr. Rabbit saw 
the vegetables that Mr. Crow served with 
it he looked at them, and said: 

“My, what fine pease and beans, and 
what splendid corn! I am sure your 
vegetables are as good as anything in my 
garden, if not better. I certainly must 
see just the spot where they grew. 
would never have believed you could have 
done it, never, if I hadn’t seen them right 
here on your table with my own eyes.” 

Poor Mr. Crow was almost afraid to 
bring on the salad, but he was just as 
afraid not to. Only he did wish he had 
picked out Mr. Rabbit’s smallest bunches 
of lettuce instead of his biggest ones. 

Well, when he came in with that bowl 
of salad and set it down, Mr. Turtle and 
Jack Rabbit said, “ Did you ever in your 
life!” 

Mr. Rabbit said that he was coming 
over to take some lessons from the Hol- 
low Tree people, and especially from Mr. 
Crow, on how to raise vegetables. He 
said that there were a good many ways to 
raise vegetables; some raised them in a 
garden, some raised them in a hothouse, 
some raised them in the market, but that 





HE DECIDED TO THIN OUT A LITTLE 


Mr. Crow’s way was the best way there 
was, and he was coming over to learn it. 

Then Mr. Crow went after the dessert, 
and was glad enough that there were no 
more vegetables to come, especially of 
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that kind. And Mr. Rabbit d to 
forget about looking at the garden. 

So they all sat around and smoked, and 
told stories, and whenever they stopped 
Mr. Crow thought of something else to 
do, and seemed to feel better toward night 
and got a great deal better when it got- 
dark; and Mr. Jack Rabbit said all at 
once that now it was too late to see the 
Hollow Tree garden and that he was so 
sorry; for he knew he could have learned 
something if he could just have one look. 

Then he said he must go, and Mr. 
Turtle said he guessed he must go, too, 
so they set out for home in different 
directions; and when Jack Rabbit got 
out of sight of the Hollow Tree and into 
a little open moonlight place, he just. 
lay down on the ground and. rolled over 
and laughed, and kicked his feet, and 
then sat up and rocked and looked at the 
moon and la , and he capered and 
laughed all the way home at the good 
joke he was having all to himself on Mr. 
Crow. 

For Jack Rabbit had been lying awake 
in bed that mo when Mr. Crow was 
in his garden; and he had seen Mr. Crow 
all the time. 
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HE residence illustrated herewith, 
which is located on President’s Hill, 


at Quincy, Massachusetts, is an ex- 
cellent example of a compact, well-ar- 
ranged small house. It was planned some 
time before the lot of which it forms a 
part was purchased, and it was only after 


* 


of the front of the dwelling is now en- 
tirely hidden by the vines that have been 

trained to clamber about it, and the spaces 
between the posts are brightened by boxes 
filled with geraniums and _ periwinkle. 
The weathered gray of the shingle finish 
of the exterior of the dwelling harmonizes 
admirably with this wealth 

















of shrubs and flowers, and 
the whole outlined at the 
rear. by great old trees 
constitutes an estate artis- 
tic and charming. 

The entrance door opens 
from the veranda into a 
small hallway, lighted by 
a wide side window and 
characterized by a_hand- 
some staircase of simple 
design, beneath which is a 
large coat-closet. 

At the right is the liv- 
ing-room finished in North 
Carolina hard pine stained 
a soft brown, with plas- 











THE HOUSE AT QUINCY 


a careful and patient search that the 
owner was able to locate a site that would 
suit the requirements of her approved 
plans. 

Like numerous other individuals, this 
lady had for some time an ideal home in 
mind, one that could be built for three 
thousand dollars and yet be roomy and 
convenient in every particular. She con- 
sulted an architect in whose judgment 
she trusted, and together they planned 
the dwelling. As the drawings pro- 
gressed, it was found that a few hun- 
dred dollars additional would allow of 
several essential conveniences that would 
otherwise have to be omitted, and after 
eareful deliberation the owner decided 
that the benefits to be derived would 
warrant the extra expenditure. The plans 
were accordingly completed, and when the 
desired location was secured the house 
was built at a cost of three thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

The site chosen is particularly at- 
tractive, and the house, ensconced in the 
centre of the lot on slightly rising ground, 
is especially well placed, with broad 


tered walls tinted gray 





the customary shelves, cupboards, and 
sink. 

Opening from the rear of the main hall 
and extending to the dining-room is a 
long’ passageway which practically di- 
vides the service department from the 
living-rooms, and makes possible entrance 
to each apartment without having to go 
through any other. This is a feature 
particularly noteworthy, for not only does 
it save the bother of traversing several 
rooms to reach a certain apartment, but 
it also prevents the smell of the cook- 
ing from penetrating into the main 
rooms. 

The kitchen, finely arranged in every 
particular, opens into a good-sized pantry 
provided with numerous cupboards and 
shelves, and at one side it connects with 
the rear entry and porch. 

On the second floor are three large 
airy chambers characterized by several 
interesting features, such as a built-in 
dressing-table in one and built-in chests 
of drawers in another, sufficiently deep 
to allow of the arranging of a dress full 























THE LIVING-ROOM OF THE HOUSE 

















and floor of hard wood 
stained and polished. At 
one side is a broad fire- 
place, with facing and 
hearth of brick, above 
which extends a simple 
mantel supported by finely 
ornamented standards. A 
great art square of good 
design is arranged upon 
the floor and dainty white 
muslin draperies shade the 
window spaces. 

From here at one end 
opens the dining - room, 
charming in its attractive 
finish of white woodwork 
and Dutch blue-painted 
walls, and beyond is a 
spacious china-closet and 








BEFORE THE SHRUBS AND VINES WERE GROWN 


stretches of grassland surrounding it on 
every side. At the front two short flights 
of stone steps lead to asphalt-laid paths 
that wind on either side of a central grass- 
plot planted with flowering shrubs to the 
veranda entrance, and to the right and 
left great clumps of shrubbery relieve the 
monotony of grassland stretches. At the 
rear is a fine old-fashioned garden filled 
with a wealth of the flowers our grand- 
mothers loved, and outlining it at one 
side is an artistic arbor that separates it 
from the clothes-yard space and which in 
time will be entirely concealed by the 
vines that have been planted and which 
even now partly hide it. 

During the first year the house was 
built dahlias were planted everywhere to 
relieve the bareness always attendant upon 
a new location, but during the following 
year the owner, who is passionately fond 
of flowers, determined to have a variety 
of blossoms. Now, in the third year of 
its existence, the house is literally en- 
sconeed in a bower of shrubs and flowers, 
and in the future the display will be even 
more beautiful. The trellis eager are! 
arranged about the roof supports of t 
broad veranda that extends the length 


butler’s pantry, fitted with 


length, thus preventing its being crushed. 
Here also is found a spacious linen-closet 
and a large bath-room. 

The house shows in its location and 
equipment a careful study of essential de- 
tails, and the result is a harmonious 
whole. No incongruous note mars the 
charming simplicity of the interior, and 
the restful, homelike atmosphere that 
prevades each and every apartment is a 
worthy tribute to the good taste of the 
owner. The simple beauty of the exterior 
surroundings is well matched by the 
charming equipment of the interior, and 
in both an evidence of studious planning 
is plainly discernible. The arrangement 
of the whole was not thought out in a 
day, or even in a week, and, in fact, it was 
only after considerable thought and no 
small amount of labor that the present 
satisfactory results were brought about. 
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Air Now Does 
All the Work 
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a ante iien he Oo 
Vacuum Process 
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SAMPLE OF OUR SOAP 
FREE 


Take this sample 
which we offer you, 
use it and learn the high 
quality of Crofts & 
Reed Products. Just 
send your name on a 
postal and 
a full size 
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toilet soav 
wil e 
mailed you 









provi id nd 
you cut out 
and send 
this adver- 
tisement. 
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Breakfast Food, Perfumes, etc. e ship direct 
from our factory oad thus save an ‘middlemen’ 's 

its. This caving yee get in premiums. Take 

advantage of i for sample now. 
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IGHTER than her 


CHEATING longer _novels, 
the short stories by 
AT Mary Wilkins Freeman 


in her new book, The 
Winning Lady, are ex- 
ceptionally bright, 
sparkling, full of comedy and the joy of 
living, yet by no means lacking in tender 
humanity. e book begins with the story 
of a woman who cheats at bridge and 
bitterly repents, only to find that the 
woman who ought to have won the prize 
cheated, too, and the prize punch-bowl 
wasn’t real cut-glass, after all. The other 
stories in this new book will please a wide 
range of readers, both admirers of Mrs. 
Freeman’s New England stories and new 
readers who come upon her work here for 
the first time. 
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N his most recent 

novel—a yee DANTE AS 
romance, with all the 
charm of this author’s A ROMANTIC 
style—Justin ~Huntly 
McCarthy has made HERO 








the poet Dante his 
hero. The novel is called The God of Love, 
and the scene is the Florence of the great 
feuds. It is the story of a high and beau- 
tiful passion, the devotion of a great man 
for an almost perfect woman, as that ro- 
mance seemed in the eyes of an actual ob- 
server. Here is told what Dante’s mystic 
confession in the Vita Nuova does not tell. 
The book has all the grace and dash of this 
author’s style. 





RATHER a daring 
HELEN title is that 
chosen by Maurice 

AS Hewlett for = new 
book, but challenging 

HEROINE in the aptness of its 
meaning—The Ruin- 
ous Face. In this instance it is the face of 
‘‘a fair woman made for love’’—the most 
beautiful in the world, for whom men died 
and cities fell, the face of Helen of Troy. 














ENRY JAMES, 
in his latest book, THE 
Julia Bride, tells with 
simplicity and deli- SOCIAL 
cacy the story of a girl COMEDY 








so beautiful and so 
splendid in the per- 
fection of that beauty that even women 
stop to admire and wonder and bow down. 
She has been engaged to one rather un- 
desirable man, and when she really wishes 
to marry she chooses another—a_ rock- 
ribbed conservative. Julia’s ex-fiancé goes 
to this new lover on a mission of apparent 
explanation for Julia herself. is real 
motive is to make use of Julia’s prospective 
married position. 








O one without a 
THE WOMAN love for horses 
could have written 

AND Trig and Over-the- 
oon. That is why 
THE HORSE | the author, Amélie 
Rives, has told a re- 
markably fine tale—the story of a Southern 
woman and Over-the-Moon, her horse. 
Trix is a woman of Virginia, with a husband 
whose will is not so strong as hers. The 
book offers a study of the type of woman 
who loves horses better than anything else. 














HAMLIN GAR- 

LAND, in his] . ON 
newest novel, The 

Moccasin Ranch, goes THE PRAIRIE 
to that’ West of the 

Dakotas, the haunting TRAIL 
country of his earlier 
novels, for the scene of The Moccasin 
Ranch. He takes a man who has made a 
failure back in Illinois, and his young wife, 
out on the prairie trail and sets them to 
make a home in a fresh pine cabin, in a 
lonely country of open skies and mighty 
winds, far away from civilization. 














IS new book, called 

BUBBLING | + Options, is an edi- 
tion de luxe of O, Henry 

HUMOR —the pick of two 
years’ work of this 











, most popular of all 
short-story writers. You've read O. Henry, 
and you always want more. Here is more 
—in heaping measure, sixteen new stories 
—all with that tang of American humor 
which is O. Henry’s own. “ Bubbling hu- 
mor runs through these stories fike a vein 
of gold,” says the Brooklyn Citizen. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
OF WHAT SHALL WE BUILD THE HOME? 


By A. S. 


Atkinson 





choice of many kinds of material, 

and by virtue of this variety and the 
conflicting claims made in the interest of 
each considerable uncertainty is often ex- 
perienced in the final selection. The world 
was never so rich in building materials 
as to-day, and science and art have com- 
bined to work these up into suitable ar- 
tistic forms so that. even for an expert 
it is frequently somewhat puzzling to de- 
cide upon their relative merits. 

Before the land is broken for the cellar, 
or even before the contract is signed with 
architect or builder, the question must 
be settled whether the house is to be con- 
structed of wood, brick, stone, concrete, 
terra-cotta tile, stucco, or brick veneer. 
“Of what shall the home be built?” is 
the momentous query which causes wake- 
ful dreams and intrudes unpleasantly upon 
the mind by day as well as night. That 
the initial step shall be satisfactory and 
not disappointing it is essential that a 
broad review of all the different materials 
should be made with an unbiased mind. 

Wood is the most universally used 
building material in this country, and 
it is the cheapest in most sections. A 
wooden house can be constructed for eight 
to ten cents per cubic foot and possess 
artistic and practical merits of the first 
order. But lumber is rapidly advancing 
in cost, and it is only a question of years 
before it will no longer be the cheapest 
building material. Some brick houses are 
erected to-day at about the same price as 
wooden houses. Wood has the advantage 
of being more readily adapted to archi- 
tectural demands than any other material. 
Architects delight to work with it because 
of this easy manipulation. Effects can be 
obtained with wood not ible with 
stone, brick, or artificial stones and com- 
positions. But wood is the most com- 
bustible of building material, and walls 
built of it are never so proof against 
wind, cold, and moisture as those made 
of hollow blocks and brick veneer. 

Natural stone, on the other hand, repre- 
sents the other extreme in cost. A stone 
house is usually the most expensive that 
ean be built. The cost of quarrying, cut- 
ting, dressing, and carving the stone can- 
not be materially lessened, and in locali- 
ties where stone quarries are situated the 
cost of building houses of this material is 
relatively high. A good stone house may 
cost from twenty to forty-five cents per 
cubie foot, according to the kind of--stone 
and the design and equipment of the 
structure. 

But stone walls with wood piazzas and 
trim make homes of unusual attractive- 
ness. The walls require no painting, 
which is an important item of expense 
in wooden houses. The walls are suf- 
ficiently fire-proof for all ordinary needs. 
Stone crumbles and disintegrates under a 
high temperature, and for this reason it 
is not classed as strictly fire-proof, but 
it is rarely that such a temperature. is 
generated in a detached house. The beau- 
tiful eolored stones obtained in many 
parts of the country with rough-dressed 
surfaces make ideal homes, and the dura- 
bility and solidity of the walls are beyond 


TS modern home-builder has . his 


all question. A ‘stone house should not. 


only last a lifetime, but for centuries. 

Brick houses have come into vogue 
rapidly in recent years, owing to the in- 
creasing cost of lumber and stone and the 
improvement in brick-making. Different 
pressed bricks, face - enamelled 
bricks, and various sizes and shapes of 
the material have enabled architects to 
design homes of great variety and beauty. 
Such brick homes are usually furnished 
with wooden piazzas and trim. Only the 
walls and some of the partitions are made 
of bricks.. The roof is shingled with either 
wood, tiles, slate, or corrugated iron. The 
combinations are quite extensive and give 
great satisfaction. The bricks are even 
more fire-proof than natural stone, al- 
most as durable, and give better protec- 
tion from moisture. 

A good brick house costs all the way 
from fifteen to thirty cents per cubic foot. 
The average cost for substantial 
brick homes with w trim may be 
placed at eighteen to twenty cents per 
eubie foot of contents, which includes in- 
terior plumbing, heating, lighting, and 
other equipments of excellent quality. 

Conerete has become a very popular 
building material in the last few years, 
and undoubtedly it must have a far- 
reaching effect upon the homes of our 
future, This material, like all the others, 
has its good and bad points. Concrete is 
used for the ordinary homes only in the 
form of hollow blocks. Reinforced con- 
crete, as employed in large office-buildings 
and apartment-houses, is out of the ques- 
tion for home-building. The cost of-build- 
ing a conerete house of hollow blocks ya- 


ries from twelve to twenty cents per cubic 
foot, depending upon a number of impor- 
tant questions. If the cheaper form is 
considered, it will be found that the blocks 
when put in the wall are of uniform size 
and surface-tooling. There is danger of a 
monotonous effect which cannot be over- 
come entirely with the most artistic 
wooden trim of porches and piazzas. In 
the more expensive concrete houses a 
greater variety of shape and design ap- 
pears in the blocks used, so that monotony 
of wall finish is broken up. 

Concrete-block houses possess the great 
advantage of being fire-proof, moisture- 
proof, and wind-proof. There is an air 
space in the walls which prevents any 
quick change in temperature. The house 
thus cools off slowly in summer and re- 
sists the cold winds in winter. Moisture 
likewise has great difficulty in passing 
through the double walls and the air 
space. Walls and partitions built of the 
hollow blocks are also nearly sound-proof, 
which may be a consideration with many. 
But concrete depends for its strength and 
durability upon good mixing and setting, 
and blocks which are not properly made 
and dried before being put into a wall 
are apt to crack. The danger in using 
this building material comes from haste. 
In the desire to finish his job quickly, the 
contractor may use the blocks before the 
concrete has had time to set thoroughly, 
and the result is sure to be disappointing. 
If concrete is chosen as the building ma- 
terial it should be inserted in the contract 
that no blocks shall be used until: they 
have set from fifteen to thirty days. The 
latter period is far preferable to the 
former. It takes nearly a year for con- 
crete to reach its maximum point of 
hardening, and in thirty days about fifty 
per cent. of the set is reached. 

Hollow terra-cotta blocks have the same 
virtues as building units as concrete. 
They are so fire-proof that they can suc- 
cessfully resist a temperature of over 
2,500 degrees and are strong, durable, 
and substantial. They are made in regu- 
lar sizes of eight by sixteen inches, with 
vertical hollow spaces inside. They are 
manufactured and dried at factories and 
thus do not vary in strength through any 
imperfect setting. The hollow terra-cotta 
tiles, or blocks, have a dull and glazed 
finish, buff, or tooled, so that a fair va- 
riety of effect can be obtained with them. 
The cost of building a house with hollow- 
tile blocks varies only slightly from that 


“of concrete. The price is estimated at 


fifteen to twenty cents per cubic foot. 
Stuceo houses have come into consid- 
erable popularity in the past few years, 
and a great many prefer such an exterior 
to any other form. Stucco or rough 
plaster cast, however, is not a building 
material of itself, but a veneer for out- 
side application to a frame, brick, con- 
crete, or terra-cotta house. The walls 
may be constructed of any of the building 
materials and then covered with the stucco- 
work. If it is a wooden house the out- 
side sheathing is made of only plain 
boards and two or three coats of cement 
mortar applied. If the cement is proper- 
ly mixed and applied it will not peel off 
or crack, but will last for years. The 
stucco exterior closes up all cracks and 
crevices and makes the walls wind-tight. 
It presents a pleasing appearance in cer- 


tain types of houses and harmonizes well- 


with the landscape. 

Stucco-work is applied likewise to brick 
houses. Cheap bricks may be used for 
the walls with no surface finish, and the 
stucco is then applied direct to them. 

The selection of the proper building 
material for the home is thus largely a 
matter of cost, style of house desired, and 
the question whether its fire-proof quali- 
ties are considered of prime importance. 
The tendency is to build fire-proof houses 
more and more, and this movement has 
popularized such building materials as 
concrete, terra- cotta, and burnt bricks. 
With the pleasing addition of wood trim, 
piazzas, and porches such houses are of 
artistic worth, and in the eyes of many 
equal architecturally to ‘anything built of 
wood. But tastes differ, and the selection 
of the material is one that must be gov- 
erned by circumstances. However, no one 
should embark in the enterprise of build- 
ing a home until a clear knowledge 1s 
possessed of the relative value and cost 
of all the various standard building ma- 
terials, and this can be obtained only 4 
impartially studying the merits of eac 
without favor or prejudice. Builders and 
architects are frequently governed by 
local conditions or their personal interests 
in the various materials, but for the man 
or woman who is ta own and live in the 
house there should be no closing of the 
eyes to the virtues and defects of any one 
kind. 
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ERE is_ the old 


ALL ABOARD Mark Twain in 
his new book, Captain 


FOR Stormfield’s Visit to 


Heaven, The  narra- 
HEAVEN tive is written in the 














first person, being 
Captain Stormfield’s own account of his 
celestial journey, taken from his own 
manuscript. It seems that the Captain 
had been thirty years dead and whirling 
through space when he made the visit to 
heaven. “One day,” says the Captain, 
“T lit. I drifted up to a gate with a swarm 
of people, and the head clerk says, in a 
business-like way, ‘Well, quick! Where 
are you from? ‘The world” ‘What 
—_ ? he says. ‘There’s billions of them! 
Next!’” 





YOUNG widow, 

charming, only a THIS 
bit past wy ep is mak- CHAPERON 
ing a trip for the sake 
of chaperoning a WAS 
friend’s daughter, a DIFFERENT 
wilful seventeen-year- 
old, who is being sent out of reach of a young 
suitor. With them is the. girl’s bachelor 
uncle. Such is the beginning of Margaret 
Cameron’s new story, The Involuntary 
Chaperon, and it continues to the end rich 
in color, humor, and literary distinction. 
Incidentally there is much charm in the 
atmosphere of a journey to the tropics in 
February. The volume includes some ex- 
ceptional photographs of scenes of the 
story. Margaret Cameron’s style includes 
a generous amount of humor, and in this 
the book is specially rich. 














HAT Justus Miles 
“N Heresy writes is 
usually read on both 
GOLDEN sides of the Atlantic. 
FLEECE This is especially true 
of his new novel,.Jason, 
which is a bit of a 
detective story with a chivalric love in- 
terest that is all heart and no problem. 
The scene is the Paris of to-day—and Mr. 
Forman knows his Paris. An impression- 
able Frenchman falls in love with a cool- 
headed American girl, whose young brother, 
after*a quarrel, disappeared. The hero 
takes _ himself the task of finding the 
lad. e book has eight remarkably fine 
illustrations by Hatherell, R. I. ; 














LIZABETH 
ie eae Se Se THE DOG 
PHELPS has written 
. nue of a, te tg AND 
og and an old man. 
She calls it Jonathan | THE TAX 
and David. Jonathan, 
very poor, has as his only possession a dog. 
One day the village collector comes to 
claim taxes for the dog, which his owner 
cannot pay. Heartbroken, old Jonathan 
knows that the crisis has come. The rest 
is almost a personal experience in its tender 
reality. It brims over with the spirit of 
love and brotherhood. W. T. Smedley has 
made the illustrations, and there is a 
pictorial cover. As a gift-book it is proving 
one of the most popular of the season. 














UMOR, romance, 
THE and exciting de- 
velopments mark 8. 
"YEAR R. — new 
. novel, The Men of the 
TERRIBLE Mountain. The cn 
man army’s presence 
in Switzerland during the “Year Terrible” 
is the occasion of the story, which gives a 
charming picture of Swiss family life. The 
hero is a young Swiss minister. French- 
naturalized, of-the Geneva Church, who 
deplores war, and goes about unarmed. 
There is much humor in this new novel as 
well as romance. The book is illustrated 
with a number of excellent drawings. 

















CHARMING ma- 
BP geen = ‘ de- | HOW TO BE 
vo’ achelor, Peter 
—devoted ed to A MATCH 
the husband as to the 
wife, and the old friend MAKER 








of both—supply the 
main situation in The ]mage of Eve, a new 
novel by Margaret Sutton Briscoe. It is 
this happy married woman’s ambition to 
see the unmarried settled in life. So she 
plans matches for Peter with every pretty 
girl they know. Occasionally Peter seems 
to fall in love, but somehow it never hap- 
pens. She is always relieved when it is a 
Deghek Jone gioen ope end aw ey hen d 

e, wn up, story has a 
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SOMEPRETTY-LINGERIETRIFLES 





% VERY woman loves, and 
always will love; a_ be- 
» witching bit of lingerie and 
‘the many dainty trifles 

* that are truly feminine. 
ey There may return the day 
when the masculine taste 

’ will demand the finest of 
lace for their ruffles and all the many 
other costly additions to their wardrobe 
that they craved a few centuries ago, but 
at present the “embroidery and sachet’ 
are all pur very own, and let us cling to 
them. 

A charming as well as useful little 




















FIG. 1. A HEART-SHAPED SACHET 


article, made of linen, is shown in Fig. 4, 
its practical side recommending it as well 
as the ornamental one. It is an em- 
broidered envelope-shaped pocket for pin- 
ning under one’s bodice, to hold jewelry, 
money, or any small valuables while trav- 
elling. Two embroidered eyelets, as shown 
in the illustration, are made for the gold 
safety-pin, so there is no sewing nor any 
holes made in the linen when the pin is 
put in and out. ‘The eyelets are worked in 
the three thicknesses of linen, the flap 
and two pieces that form the pocket, and 
must be exactly opposite one another. 

The edges of the pocket are bottonholed 
with white mercerized cotton, and the em- 
broidery is French. A pretty addition, 
although not necessary, is a silk pocket, 
enough smaller than the linen one to slip 
inside easily. 

If rather sheer linen is used, the silk, 
being any delicate shade of a soft silk, 
is especially attractive, but if the little 
envelope is to be used for really practical 
purposes, a firmly woven, rather heavy 
linen is preferable. In making, stamp the 
front of the pocket, which, as in the pat- 

















FIG. 2. A DAINTY HANDKERCHIEF-HOLDER 


tern, is a separate piece, and embroider 
the design. Make a small hem at the top 
as indicated, before buttonholing. Cut the 
linen about three-quarters of an inch 
larger than where the buttonholing is 
stamped, baste firmly ¢ er the other side 
of pocket, turning it around, as one will 
see by the pattern, to allow the flap to 
turn over on the right side, and making 
sure the three sides of the two pieces are 
exactly over one another. Buttonhole to- 
gether the two sides and lower edge and 
cut the linen away as closely as possible. 

Embroider the flap and buttonhole edge, 
making the six eyelets in the usual way, 
and keeping them rather small. Make a 
very small buttonhole in the end of flap 
as shown in the pattern. 

Fig. 1 is a heart-shaped sachet, the out- 
side made of sheer white linen, embroi- 
dered, the sachev part being of silk, either 
pink, blue, or any desired shade of soft 
silk, made the same shape as the outside, 
only smaller. The edges of the linen are 
buttonholed, eyelets being made at inter- 
vals just inside to allow the narrow rib- 
bon to be: laced. through, holding the. two 
pieces of linen together over the silk 
heart. A narrow Valenciennes lace is 
slightly frilled and sewed just under the 


buttonholing. The sachet is pretty with- 


out the lace if one would prefer, but it 
makes an attractive addition when quite 
narrow. The embroidery is in French 
style with white mercerized cotton, as 
is also the buttonholing. The ribbon 
lacing through the eyelets enables “the 
linen to be easily laundered, and, as its 
beauty lies in its dainty freshness, tis 
is a distinct advantage. In making, cut 
out two heart-shaped pieces of silk ac- 
cording to pattern and sew together on the 
wrong side, leaving the top part open. Turn 
to the right side. Make a cotton heart 
slightly smaller, out of absorbent cotton, 
seenting it with violet and orris sachet 
powder, which is put between the layers 
of cotton. Slip this through the opening 
left in the silk, turn in the edges, and 
overhand neatly together with sewing-silk 
the same shade. 

Stamp the design on the linen and em- 
broider, the flower design being only on 
one side. Cut the linen away after the 
buttonholing is done, sew on the lace, lay 
the silk heart between the two linen 
hearts, run the ribbon through, and tie in 
a small bow at the top. 

Another practical idea is to make the 
back part of a heart in two sections, the 
two buttoning together, making in this 
way an opening to allow the silk heart 
to be taken out when the linen is to be 
laundered. 

Fig. 2 is a unique little lingerie hand- 
kerchief-case, being composed, as shown, 
of an embroidered outside cover of sheer 
linen, and having the inner, scented part 
of silk. A complete circle forms the foun- 
dation shape, the top part folding over 
and down, as shown in the illustration, 
over the opening. A foundation case is 
made, the same shape as the outside, only 
a trifle smaller, as the pattern indicates, 
of any attractive shade of soft silk or 
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FIG. 3. DETAILS OF 1 AND 4 


satin to slip inside the linen’ one, the lat- 
ter, when finished, tacked around the 
edges of a silk sachet just enough to hold 
them together. When the linen outside 
is to be laundered, the stitches are easily 
ripped and the two separated. A tiny 
button and loop may be added to hold the 
flap down, if it proves necessary, but if 
a soft silk is used for the inside, and one 
tries to keep the part where it is folded 
over as free from the cotton filling as pos- 
sible, it will stay of itself. 

The making is simple,- being much the 
same idea as ‘the heart sachet. Cut out 
the two circular pieces of silk, as the pat- 
tern shows, slightly larger to allow for a 
small seam. Sew together, leaving an 
opening about five inches wide. Baste 
down the two edges. Turn to the right 
side, and, as a precaution, to be sure the 
circle will be even when filled, baste the 
seam all around near the edge. 

Across the top, where the upper part of 
the circle is to turn over, forming the flap, 
push the cotton away on either side, so 
that it will bend without difficulty. Stamp 
and embroider the linen outside pieces, 
the embroidery being the French, and the 
floral design being done, of course, before 
the buttonholing. Buttonhole the flap, as 
indicated, then baste the crescent-shaped 
piece to the circle and buttonhole the two 
edges together. A tiny hem is made at 

















FIG. 4. A LINEN JEWEL-CASE 


the curved top of the crescent before fast- 
ening to the circle. 

The numbers of the designs for these 
little articles are 399 for the envelope, 
400 for the sachet, and 401 for the hand- 
kerchief-case. The price of any one of 
these patterns is twenty-five cents. 














BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY 
CORSET 


is a blessing to 
womankind. It 
insures ease and 
comfort to the 
mother and 
safeguards the 
life of the 
expected child. 
It allows the 
mother to dress 
» as usual and to 
preserve a nor- 


( Swith’s “Baby's Shop” 


(Trape-Maax ot vv. x Pat. Ovrice) 


im Gore 
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“Bainty Pa for Babies” 


(Copyright 1906, Albert Dwight Smith & Co.) 

Send to-day for our latest illustrated mail-orde 
catalog containing every requirement for an 
mal figure. Send INFANT’S COMPLETE OUTFIT 

mp for illus- Hand-made goods our specialty. 

- - t kl} Above catalogue containing a list of BABY’S 
trat et FIRST NEEDS and a sample birth announcement 
No. 10 and card will be sent in a plain patent sealed envelope 
for 2 cents. 
photographs to 


Albert Bwight Smith Co., 
i: 911 Zyman Building, Springfield, Mass. / 
























All foods are not 
alike 


There is only one best. 


















Your baby is worth raising 
well; he is worth raising on 
Mellin’s Food. 


Added to fresh cow’s milk, 
Mellin’s Food is a food that 
puts color into baby’s cheeks 
and firm, solid flesh on baby’s 
body. It gives him health and 
strength and happiness. 


It is the food ‘‘ per excellence’’ 
for little babies. 































CUT OUT: 
MELLIN’S FOODCO,, si: 
Boston, Mass. 


Get for baby, to-day, a bottle of 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


Our helpful, fully illustrated book, 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 
gladly sent, Free, together with a lib- 
eral Trial Size Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 





Please 
“The Care F 
Infants," and a ow Size 
tle of Mellin's Food 
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MY BOYS AND |! 


By Jane 





PART Il 


@HE problem of my chil- 

dren’s school I had to meet 
% at once and continuously. 
& Economy was necessary, 

@) and tor a time I attempted 
YY teaching the boys myself. 

" oy . A tradition of nity child- 
oe hood has been that. of a 
widowed mother who, unassisted, pre- 
pared her four sons for the college which 
they all entered with honors. My vault- 
ing ambition leaped toward this goal and 
came a cropper over the first reading- 
hook. _My exemplar may have had ‘an 
even disposition and congenital patience. 
I owned neither. The effort I put forth 
to keep my temper when my small John 
faltered and- blundered over his book held 
me tense while he was with me and left 
me weak and shaking when the lesson 
was ended. I fought to conquer my weak- 
ness. I shamed myself at my lack of self- 
control, my eagerness for the child’s learn- 
ing which made me crave with foolish 
enthusiasm a mental grasp beyond his 
years. But all my _ self-flagellation 
wrought little except to strain my nerves. 
[ might have been able to teach the_chil- 
dren of others, my own I could not in- 
struct with justice to them or to myself. 
So [ put them to school. 

Had my home been in a small country 
town the public school would have been 
their lot. Living in a thickly populated 
part of a big city, I shrank, perhaps 
weakly, from the idea of contact with all 
sorts and conditions of children which 
attendance at a public school would give 
my small sons. I don’t think that I was 
a snob. I had-no foolish notion of social 
distinetions, and if my husband had lived 
we might have*taken a different course. 
Being a woman, bearing the whole re- 
sponsibility of my children, my theory for 
keeping them good and pure was to shield 
them from a premature knowledge of evil 
—and I am not sure even yet that I was 
not right. At all events, I guarded them 
to the best of my ability until they were 
of an age to have some power of discern- 
ing between right and wrong. So far as 
[ could, I spared them a burden of un- 
clean words and coarse memories to be 
fought with in maturer years. 

Like many another woman in similar 
case I was wonderfully favored by the 
generosity of teachers who put me in the 
way of obtaining scholarships and reduc- 
tions when these were possible, and en- 
abled me to bestow upon my sons an ed- 
ucation which could not have been better- 
ed by the children of wealthy parents. 
Not that all three of my boys derived 
benefit from their chances in the same 
way. My oldest was a born student, and 
at an early age developed a power of 
concentration which aided him to learn 
thoroughly and hold closely. My second 
boy was no scholar and it required all 
my efforts to pull and push him through 
examinations in the subjects which did 
not especially interest him. History was 
his beloved study, and there and in com- 
position he shone, but when it came to 
mathematics he was fain to faint and fall 
by the way, and strenuous were the strug- 
gles he underwent. 

My youngest lad, my Jimmieboy, was a 
queer compound of both the other chil- 
dren. Dreamy by nature, he had a prac- 
tical streak which helped him to grasp 
mathematics, even while he was more or 
less of a dunce at languages. Having 
decidéd to be an electrical engineer, he 
was obliged to wake up and pin his roving 
thoughts down to hard facts—and a very 
good thing it was for him! 

Recalling those days, my mind dwells 
less upon the triumphs and defeats of 
the boys’ school work than it does upon 
their personal growth in grace—if I may 
borrow a religious phrase to describe 
temperamental conditions. The eldest boy 
was always the most satisfactory so far 
as disposition went. He had a quick 
temper which he had, in a measure, learn- 
ed to control, and a tendency to moodiness 
was offset by unusual conscientiousness. 
If he drifted into an undesirable habit 
I knew well enough that a quiet talk 
with him in which I convicted him in his 
own judgment of a fault was the method 
to lead to a conquest of his failing. His 
moral courage was one of his strongest 
qualities, and when a spirit of daring 
led him into a fault he did not hesitate 
to confess it even though he knew pun- 
ishment awaited him. A tendency to sel- 
fishness and a strong fondness for his 
own way were among his failings, but, 
take him for all in all, I had less trouble 
in his training than with that of either 
of the other boys. 

Richard was his elder brother’s oppo- 
site and a moral coward by nature. At 
an early stage I learned that direct ac- 
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cusation and questioning would only 
drive him into deceit. He had to be man- 
aged judiciously, and this not because of 
any moral obliquity, but because of in- 
tense timidity which later experience 
taught me -to identify with uncertain 
health. . Yet with this timidity were 
mingled a tenderness and consideration, 
an unselfishness, a readiness to sacrifice 
his own will and pleasure for the sake 
of others which showed me that the way 
to teach him self-government and courage 
was by showing him the pain the lack 
of these might bring to those who loved 
him and whom he loved. 

Neither of the other boys had such 
fights with their tempers as was waged 
by the youngest. At first I had punished 
him severely when he gave way to fits of 
rage, but I soon learned that this did no 
good. Unlike Richard, who was _ heart- 
broken at the stroke of a whip, because 
of the pain it gave him to be thus pun- 
ished by one whom he adored as he did 
his mother, Jimmie hardened under physi- 
cal chastisement. After I was persuaded 
of this I changed my tacties completely. 
In his calm moments I talked with him of 
his fault, pointed out to him to what ter- 
rible results it might lead, encouraged 
him to fight his temper as he would a 
present and active enemy. When one of 
his fits of rage came upon him I quietly 
went out of the room, shut the door, and 
left him to battle it out by himself. All 
improvement I commended warmly, and 
after a failure I tried to build him up 
for success next time. By the time he 
was ten years old his passionate out- 
breaks were practically things of the past, 
but they had taught him that his temper 
was something to be constantly watched 
and guarded and that he could allow it 
no liberties, 

The boys’ sehool companionships brought 
me into close touch with other children. 
To be frank, I have never been a genuine 
child-lover, though many children have 
won my affection by their attractive qual- 
ities. The misceilaneous acquaintances 
into which I was led by the friends of my 
three very different boys did not especial- 
ly appeal to me at first, but I felt then, 
as I feel now, the importance of being in 
touch with my children’s associates—and, 
after all, it was a pleasant experience. 

Possibly the knowledge that their 
friends were to be introduced into the 
household on social terms rendered my 
boys more critical in their choice of com- 
panions; possibly the fact that there were 
three of them and they needed’ so little 
outside comradeship that they could be 
fastidious in their selection of, friends 
had its effect. But the lads brought to 
the house most frequently were never 
really undesirabie.. Not all of them were 
of rich or influential parentage, by any 
means, and those who had the best social 
opportunities were not always possessed 
of the best manners. It amused me to ob- 
serve the apologetic attitude my sons 
sometimes assumed with regard to their 
friends. 

“You won’t mind, mother, if Tom—or 
Frank or Ned, as the case might be—. 
isn’t very polite? His mother ‘isn’t as 
particular as you are, but he’s an awfully 
nice boy!” 

As time went on it dawned upon me 
that perhaps I was rather “ particular,” 
as the boys put it. Evidently, good man- 
ners, in the way that I understood them 
and tried to teach them to my sons, were 
not taken for granted in all homes. I 
am quite confident that my boys consid- 
ered my prejudices an amiable weakness, 
but they yielded to my preferences, and 
while in my presence practised the habits 
of deference of bearing and speech which 
I had inculeated from their infancy. 

Always I was conscious that I must 
keep my boys:close to me. I knew the 
time would come when my authority 
could not be enforced. Then only love 
could bend them to my wishes and judg- 
ment. So I sought for nearness and mu- 
tual understanding. From the first they 
knew I would tell them the truth and 
never refuse to answer a direct inquiry. 
When they brought me the physiological 
questions which ‘are bound to enter the 
life of the growing child I answered 
them simply and clearly. I made nothing 
common or unclean. Life was pure and 
sacred, and if there was anything they 
did not comprehend they must turn to 
me for the clean truth, secure that they 
would get it. 

It was not only seriousness we shared. 
Fun of all sorts, outings, jollifications for 
birthdays and holidays, vacations in the 


_ open, all these we had together, and I 


learned much of games and sports which 
had been a sealed book to me even in my 
youth. . But a familiar story it had to 
become to me if my boys and I were to 
be truly “ nintimate friends.” . te 











they need it or not. 
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every 24 hours. 
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TU Million 


Within a radius of fifty miles of New York City 
an advertiser can concentrate his advertising upon 
one-twelfth of the population of the United States. 


In this seven and one-half million people 
90% of them buy what they want-—whether 


They are the biggest and most liberal spenders 
on earth—and they all ride in the New York 
to the extent of 2,090,143 


We have the exclusive control of all adver- 


New York City Street Cars 


We exclude patent medicines and objectionable 
Study the cards—we have a 


Dealings direct with principals only. 


New York City 
Car Advertising 
Company 


225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 














Cleanser and Mouth Wash 
In One 


Polishes the teeth to dazzling whiteness, while its 


fragrant antiseptic foam reaches every part of the 


mouth—neutralizing all ing acids, pre- 


venting discoloration and decay. 


5 o 
Strong’s Arnica Tooth Soap 
comes in a handy metal box—nothing 
to break or spill. Aconvenient cake that 
insures beautiful teeth, healthy gums and 
a sweet breath. At your druggist, 25c. 


Strong’s Arnica Jelly 
Keeps Your Skin Smocth 
No need to endure the discomfort of 
sunburn or — chapping. Apply os 4 
fi i gently into pores. In 
collapsible metal tubes, 25c. 
tied eee go to 4 “We Sia fon. 
ward them pri : 
6 under the Food and'Drug Aet;~ 
dane 80, 1906, Serial No. 1612. 
C. H.STRONG & CO., CHICAGO, U.S. A 










The Highest 
Kind of Clean-ness is 


LIFEBUOY 
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Note.— When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, including street, city, and State, legibly written. 


In all cases money must accompany order. 
advertisement. 


many women who are at work in their 

homes to have a dress which shall be 
both attractive and practical. A pretty 
gown is always a great help to a woman, 
whether she be at work or play, and there 
is no reason why even in attending to 
household matters she should not be as 
attractively dressed as when she is re- 
ceiving her friends. The Bazar is offer- 


|: is something of a problem to the 





MORNING DRESS. No. 815. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 35 cents. 


ing to its readers these new designs for 
just such simple housework gowns, be- 
lieving that there are certain new features 
about them which make them distinctive 
from the shirtwaist dress, although simi- 
lar to it, and that these will appeal to 
the housewife and mother. The material 
is washable cotton, not too heavy, yet 
with body enough not to become easily 
crumpled, and is to be found in every pos- 
sible shade and design. No. 813 is a Scot- 
tish plaid piped with plain red, since red 
is the dominant color of the plaid, and 
trimmed with bone buttons. The open 
throat is a help while at work, and the 
little white rolling collar which covers the 


No. 816. No. 817. 
Sizes, 2, 4, and 6 years. Sizes, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. 
~ Price, 15 cents. Price, 15 cents, 





red collar adds the touch of neatness and 
care which is the desirable detail of any 
woman’s dress. The seam down the front 
of the skirt is in reality a trimming, 
since it admits of the plaid being kept 
unbroken. This gown and the other two 
are sufficiently dressy so that they are 
suitable for afternoon wear, even if the 
work of the day be over, and yet are not 
too elaborate for morning wear nor too 
difficult in the making. A distinctive 
addition to this style of dress is the apron 
made of the same material, which should 
be worn all through the hours of work, 
but which could be easily slipped off were 
an unexpected caller to arrive. The pat- 
tern is No. 561, price 25 cents. 

The white apron, while certainly at- 
tractive, is not useful as a _ working- 
apron, and the ordinary gingham one 
is useful but not becoming. These aprons, 
of the same material as the gown, are 
both useful and becoming. No. 816, an- 
other model, shows the material in polka- 
dot form of green and white, and the 
trimming—bands of the material outlined 
with washable linen braid—which may be 
either of white or of the brown color of the 
gown. The little white dicky, which is 





MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN'S DRESS. No. 818. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 35 cents. 


of tucked linen, because tucked linen 
keeps its shape and launders well, but- 
tons on to the waist as it does in a boy’s 
suit and may be removed while the hard- 
est part of the work has to be done. The 
apron should also play its part with this 
gown. No. 818 is the last of the series 
and has a style of its own. The material 
is a pretty flower pattern which is not 
insistent enough to require a special pat- 
tern of skirt, but lends itself to the fa- 
miliar draped skirt. Its particular dis- 
tinction is in the high belt and the trim- 
ming on the waist, which may be either 
lain linen bands to match the flowers— 

in this case the linen would be blue, for 
the flowers are the popular light blue— 
or again, the white washable braid may 
be used and a most charming effect pro- 
duced. The simple hem at the bottom of 
the skirt is an aid to quick making and 
is of service if the goods were not Secu 
before the gown was made up. This de- 
sign makes a particularly attractive apron 
—so attractive, in fact, that if the call 
from work to meet a visitor is so sudden 
that the removal of the apron is forgot- 
ten the visitor will not notice the omis- 
sion. These models are adaptable for any 
material, even silk, if a simple summer 
silk should be desired, but their real pur- 
is to meet the appeal of the busy 

ie who wishes always to be be- 


comingly gowned. 


Remittances may be made in form of postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of special patterns see pattern 


The designs for little people are given 
with a view to meeting the unhappy fact 
that kindergarten and school have used 
up the winter supply of frocks and others 
are needed to bridge the distance until 





i 
GIRL’S SCHOOL DRESS. No. 819. 
Sizes, 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. 
Price, 25 cents. 


the spring and summer dresses are ready. 
No. 817 is a most serviceable frock of 
blue serge, and the little apron over- 
dress with its naval insignia on the 
front appeals to every child. This apron 
may be outlined with black hercules braid 
and the straps may be of braid, too. Or 
it may be washable. Nos. 814 and 815 
are of washable material and make all- 
the-year frocks, if so desired. Both are 


pivoting 


ey 


~ 





AFTERNOON DRESS. No. 820. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 35 cents. 


very simple designs and easily laundered. 

he boy’s is a blue and white stripe and 
the girl’s a small brown and white check. 
The trimming for No. 815 is bands of 
white linen finished with brown French 
knots, and this treatment is followed on 
the white linen dicky. The buttons are 
white pearl. No. 814 has a patent-leather 
belt to give an air to the suit, and the 
rolling collar is finished with three rows 
of blue soutache braid. 
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One of My New 
Diamond Dye 
Dresses 


**T don’t know what 
I'd do without Dia- 
mond Dyes. I can't 
afford to buy the 
kind of dresses 
I like every 
season. So once 
a year I buy one 
or two dresses 
of the best quality. 
Then when the next sea- 
son comes, I rip them up, 
dye them a new color, 
and make myself new 
clothes. They really 
are new, too, For the 
material is always 
good. Only the style 
and color are old, 
And when I have 
made my dresses 
over, they are so 
pretty” and fresh 
looking that you’d 
never imagine 
they were— 
*made-overs.’” 















—Mrs, Henry 
B. Curtis, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Important Facts About Goods 
to be Dyed 


Diamond Dyes are the Standard of the world and always 
fice perfect results. You must be sure that you get the real 
iamond Dyes and the kind of Diamond Dyes adapted to the 


article you intend to dye. 


Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitaters who 
make only ene kind of dye claim that their imitations will 
color Wool, Silk, or Cotton (‘all fabries’’) equally well. 
This claim is false, because no dye that will give the finest 
results on Wool, Silk, or other animal fibres, can ed 
successfully for dyeing Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable 


fibres, For this reason we make two kinds of Diamond 
Dyes, namely: Diamond Dyes for Wool, and Diamond Dyes 
for Cotton, 


Diamond Dyes for Wool should not be used for coloring Cotton, 
Linen, or other Mixed Goods, as they are especially adapted for 
Wool, Silk, or other animal fibres, which take up the dye 
quickly. 

Diamond Dyes for Cotton are especially adapted for Cotton, 
Linen, or other vegetable fibres, which take up the dye slowiy. 

“ Mixed Goods,” also known as “‘ Union Goods,” are made 
chiefly of either Cotton, Linen, or, other vegetable fibres. For 
this reason our Diamond Dyes for Cotton are the best dyes made 
for these goods. 


Diamond Dye Annual—Free 


Send us your name and address (be sure to mention your 
dealer's name and tell us whether he sells Diamond Dyes) and 
we will send you a copy of the famous Diamond Dye Annual, 
a copy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, 
all FREE. 


WELLS @ RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Burlington, Vermont 































- only scientific garment of the 

Combines solid comfort and 
and degant appearance in 

the home, on the street, and in society.—~Always drapes 

evenly in front and back —no bulkiness —no draw-strings . 

—no lacing—no ripping or basting —Cam be worn the year 


kind ever ivented 
ease with “fine form™ 


Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
material and have them made at home. 
Send for our Fine Mustrated Book —“Fine-Form 
ity Skirt”— It's Fare to every woman writ- 
ing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their adyantages, styles, 
maternal, and cost. Gives opinions of* physicians, dressmakers, and 
users. 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Matermey Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order When you get it, wear it tem days, and 
if you don't find it exactly as send it back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent pad Other Skirts — 
If not in need of a maternity skut, remember our famous B & W 
dress. and walking skirts will 
guarantee — I lustrated book free. 
Wnite to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co. Dept. G Buffalo, N. Y. 
WARNING 
To protect you against intment we caution you that 
the Fine-Form Maternity Skirt is the only “Mater- 
nity Skirt” on the market, as it is the only skirt which can 
always be made to drape evenly, front and Back—al! 


offered will rise in front during development—a faalt so repulsive to 
° can be purchased any- 
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wish. 
No comet 
. and a0 
Entng 
disi ribute 
other parts—they draw 
the fat completely away. 
The Ewing Hip and Abdominal Reducer weighs only 5 oz. 
Endorsed by eminent Physicians and hund: of men and 
women . Wear the band a 4 besa n ng pg den | 
eitet get iasatanaeat blanks. Don't goa week longer 
without knowing what we can do for you. 
E F. L. EWING COMPANY 
Dept. oe Be28 imac Avenue, Chiensoe 
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By Marie Olivier 





informed woman may buy well-made dresses advantageous- 

ly, it is also the one in which many who cannot buy 
undertake the renovation of dresses that will eke out the ward- 
robe during the remaining weeks of cold wvather. Here are a 
few hints on certain points in remodelling: 


Tintorme February is the month of all others in which the 


Sleeves like those 
shown in the first 
eut given _here- 
with are obviously 
of last year, but a 
waist of this - sort 
may be _ refitted 
close up under the 
arm, and the sleeves 
remodelled to meet 
to-day’s require- 
ments, as shown 
in the last picture 
of this group. The 
square chemisette 
front may be round- 
ed out and an inner 
band of silk, plain, 
braided, or  em- 
broidered, may be 
carried up to the 
prevailing shallow 
guimpe height. 

The rational gown 
of veiling, which is 
illustrated at the 
top of the second 
column, is made 
over a princess slip 
of silk contrived 
with pleats at the 
(shoulder) dart 
and under - arm 
seams. They may 
be taken in or let 
out, as desired. The 
veiling is shirred 
over cords areund 
the yoke, flounce, 
and the sleeves, but 
at the waist line 
round elastic of the 
same size is sub- 
stituted for the 
cord. The sash 
suggested in the 
drawing is of lib- 
erty silk with made drop ornaments of the same. This. gown 
is constructed on the best late hygienic lines, but aside from 
the rationale of a dress of this sort for the young matron the 
model has another and more general value. It suggests a 
stvlish use for the many thin indoor dresses of chiffon or veil- 
ing which a year or two ago were made with knee-length flounces. 

Compare the general effect of 
the dress shown with the now 
popular Russian-blouse suit 
having a slightly full tunic 
and you will see at once how 
feasible it is to take off the 
full flounce and convert the 
out-of-date into an up-to-date 
frock. The tunic skirt must, 
of course, be turned so as to 
open at the left side of the 
front. The flounce, pressed and 
well cleaned, will or should 
make the sham skirt to drop 
beneath the tunic. If too short, 
a band hem may be added of 
self material, silk, or velvet. 
The tunic may be weighted with 
a fringe, a narrow bead, braid, 
or passementerie edge, or simply 
hemmed. A novel belt and the 
metamorphosis will be complete. 
This method of remodelling 
dresses of this character is as 
feasible for cloth garments as 
for those in sheer fabrics. 

But let us suppose that the 
skirt of last year was unequally 
divided as to length, as that in 
the illustration obviously is. 
The lower portion may be lifted 
to the waist, and narrowed some- 
what, as it will doubtless re- 
quire to be, but the piece taken 
out will help toward the lower 
sham skirt. ‘the tunie skirt so 
formed will be of an unusual 
and an unfashionable length. A 
fold of velvet or of silk will be 
required to make it really long 
enough. It should reach, say, 
twelve inches from the foot of 
the skirt. ‘The reason for this 
is that the blouse skirts are 
confined to those either twenty 
inches or twenty-seven to thirty 
inches long. At present no mid- 
dle lengths are seen. 

The sleeve of the maternity gown of veiling is formed 
with four puffs closely clasping the arm. This, too, is a new 
fancy, but one which may be applied to lingerie sleeves of two 
years ago. Many varieties of puffed sleeves are coming in just 
now, which, with a little study, will offer suggestions for the re- 
modelling of old full sleeves. 








A SIMPLE HOUSE GOWN OF LAST ‘YEAR 





A PRACTICAL SCHOOL SUIT 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Apropos of the matron’s gown, one of the truest economies for 
her wardrobe and for her health is the well-made corset de- 
signed especially for her use. As corsets go, these special ones 
are not cheap, but as aids to health and the preservation of the 
figure they are the wisest of economies. It is said by unques- 
tioned authorities that the corseting generally of to-day is the 
most scientific that has 
ever been adopted, the 
length of the hip and the 
support of the abdomen 
which the later ones offer 
being especially healthful. 
Those designed particular- 
ly for the matron’s use are 
fitted with special elastic 
gores and straps which, 
while relieving all pressure, 
offer the maximum support 
to the torso. 

I have seen an admirable 
cloak for the matron’s 
morning walk, which may 
be made at home, I am 





sure, upon almost any or- 
dinary circular cloak lines. 
It hangs from the shoul- 
ders, and, made up in blue, 
gray, amethyst, tobacco- 
brown, or prune cloth, 
would give excellent after- 
service for a)“ throw-on” 
over informal’ evening 
dresses. The lining, if one 
is used (and for the early 
spring months it would be 
required), should be cut on 
a plain circular or scant 
military cape form and the 
cloth, a trifle fuller and 
less circular, fitted over it 
around the figure with a 
shallow back yoke, and a 
V form in the front. A 
collar portion, rounded at 
the back but descending to 
the waist liné in the front, 
is then interlined with flex- I 
ible canvas and fitted over ae 
the gathered cloth. The ath om - 

collar may be of velvet, g iti 

cloth, silk, or moiré, and 

given an embroidered or A USEFUL GOWN FOR THE MATRON 
soutached motif if this be 

thought desirable. These cloaks fall to within six inches of the 
foot of the dress. A plain military cape may also be used, but 
is perhaps less generally desirable than one with the slightly 
fuller skirt. 

The skirt of the practical school dress shown in the first 
column is side pleated; the jacket is made without a seam in 
the-back. Four yards 
of fifty -four-inch 
mixed suiting will 
make this costume for 
a well-grown girl of 
sixteen years. For thor- 
oughly serviceable use 
it should be given a 
cotton lining with silk 
finish. A number of 
these useful and inex- 
pensive fabrics are on 
the market under the 
name of linings or pet- 
ticoatings. The latter 
include reproductions 
of silk patterns and 
certain water-proofed 
weaves which are in- 
valuable for the every- - 






It is claimed for — 
these silk-finished cot- 
ton weaves that they 
wear three times as 
long as the ordinary 
lining and petticoat 
taffetas. This is a 
decided consideration 
in the matter of lin- 
ings for the clothing 
of growing children, 
as well as for the 
woman’s every-day. 
petticoat. 

Apropos of the lat- 
ter, in these days it is 
almost an _ extrava- 
gance to consider the 
making up at home of 
any but the costly silk 
and lace article, for 
the variety of dainty, 
as well as substantial, 
well-made and well- 
cut garments in dur- 
able cotton fabric is 
endless, which all good : 
shops now offer at a price that would scarcely cover the cost of 
materials if purchased by the yard, to say nothing of the work 
of making. Tn selecting the ready-made petticoat, however, a 
7 should be looked for which omits every superfluous inch 
of fulness at the tep, and one having but a scant flounce, not 
deeper than ten to twelve inches. ? : ; 











en you buy 


_—— LOOK for the 
Lining Satins word ‘‘Suskana”’ 


and Quality name 
on the selvage. 


oy eg LOOK for the 
Suskana Label in 
gold on the waist- 
band. 


autre LOOK for the 
Suskana Lining 
Satin Guarantee 
Tag. 

a LOOK for the 


Suskana Label. 


If you SEE the name Suskana 
you are safe on quality. You 
can then satisfy your preference 
for color, pattern and weave. 


18 Samples 
o% Silk 


will be sent free with the Suskana Spring 

Booklet. Write for it to-day, It will 

help you in your silk buying. 
SUSQUEHANNA SILK MILLS 


24 West 17th Street 
New York 











Every action 
free—perfect fit. A 
full season's wear and a 


happy one. 
TRADE MARK 
Reg. U.S. 


Pat. Off. 


(This label on every garment 


Underwear 
The kind of Summer Com- 


fort you've always wanted. 
The healthful 


kind for your 
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y ded by the present 
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Colors black, Price 
white and bine. 4-strap, 
Give waist as illustrated, 
measure in 50c; special 
ordering 


6-strap,$1.00 


AT DEALER 


A. STEIN & CO, 1152 W.Congress St., C 


- Congress 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 





Reavers of Harper's Bazar are invited to contribute to this department, which will contain, from month to month, the most helpful and practical suggestions received. All 
contributions should be very short—none exceeding 250 words—and each paper should contain the solution of some problem which has confronted the writer in her domestic experience. 
Contributions accepted will be paid for at regular rates. They should be written on one side of the paper, sent in an envelope and not rolled, and signed in full, with the 
writer's address. The signature will not be used in printing the article. If more than one sy tion is submitted at one time, each must be writen on a separate sheet of paper 
and signed. Receipts or medtcal suggestions ure not desired, Contributions should be addressed to the Editor of Harper's Bazar, Housethother’s Departtnent, care of Harper & 


Brothers, Franklin Square, New York 


Contributions found unavailable for this department cannot be returned. Authors of manuscripts which are available will be notified of the acceptance of thew contribut — ible 
within a month of the date of their receipt. Ajter one month any MS. not accepted may be offered elsewhere o Te a ee nny Rem 


The Children’s Overshoes 


SHE putting on of children’s overshoes is quite 
~a problem to the mothers of young children in 
® our kindergarten and ten of the number were 
6 all that were able to put on their own overshoes. 
* One day the thought came to me to form an 
r overshoe club and allow only those who could 
put on their own overshoes to belong. I pro- 
5 eee pas posed it to the children, who, though young, 
were quite delighted to become club members, and I assure you 
that all tried hard to become members of the new club. 

One small girl who tried a great many times before she was 
able to get hers on was made the president. We voted to have 
blue ribbon badges, and in less than a week all the members 
of our kindergarten were wearing them. As you can imagine, 
the overshoe club was not only a subject of interest to the chil- 
dren, but the mothers were delighted that a means had been 
found to inspire the children to put on their own overshoes not 
only in kindergarten, but at home as well. H. J. G. 

DunvQueE, Lowa. 


Proper Care of the Sewing-Machine 

I am a visiting dressmiaker and in that capacity find entry 
to many homes and sewing-rooms. 

Not one in a hundred women seems to know what causes her 
machine to “run hard” or how to remedy it. 

Oiling the machine with kerosene would seem to be their only 
idea. Such treatment will ease the machine for a few hours. 
But the housemother seems not to know that machine oil and 
kerosene mixed makes a very delicious paste. It is not hard to 
picture the works of a machine when kerosene is applied to 
* loosen ” the oil already on the works. The resulting friction 
is very bad for the complicated parts of the machinery. 

On one of those lonesome days when you have “ nothing to 
do” open your machine and move it to a sunny window (it 
can’t be too warm). 

Fill your oil-can with clean machine oil and place it in a 
pan of water on the stove until it is heated to the boiling-point. 
(This double-boiler arrangement is safe and easy.) Then oil 
your warmed machine thoroughly with the hot oil. Oil every 
joint from the bobbin-winder to the “ foot.” 

Wipe off the superfiuous oil and your machine is in good con- 
dition for six months. M. 8. 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 


A Library Schedule 

Five members of our household take books from the public 
library. Each usually gets a volume of fiction and one of non- 
fiction, so there are always a number of the books in the house. 
When one has read something of interest he passes it on to 
another. One becomes interested in another’s books and often 
neglects to keep in mind when the books he has taken are due 
for return. A fine of two cents a day is imposed for each book 
overdue, and our stray pennies were always being invested that 
way until I thought of the following plan. 

Upon a small slate I chalked the names of our “ bookworms,” 
with two lines below each name for book titles. Kach time 
books are brought from the library the holder ascertains, by 
counting two weeks ahead, the date upon which they shall be 
due for return and jots it down upon the slate. S. L. 

CANTON, OHIO. 





The Children’s Hair Ribbons 

Wirn the large hair bows now so much in vogue with the 
little ones, comes the problem of keeping them always fresh 
ahd dainty. I have tried this plan and found it very satis- 
factory: I rub them for a moment in a small basin of gasoline, 
then, without squeezing them, I lay them on a pile of news- 
papers covered with a cloth and dry them with a soft old napkin, 
and then iron them immediately with a warm, not hot, iron. 

This method, though simple, preserves the stiffness of the 
ribbons, so that with the ends trimmed they look as fresh and 
“ perky” as when new. H. W. H. 

Sart Lake City, Uran. 


Cleaning Hints 

WHEN a garment is to be dipped in gasoline to cleanse it L 
mark any grease spots or very soiled places by running a loose 
basting around them. After the article is thoroughly wet it is 
very difficult to detect spots, but by basting in white on dark 
articles, and vice versa, it may be seen at a glance where to scour 
carefully with a brush and insure a thoroughly cleansed article. 

DENVER, COLORADO. R. E. 8. 


The Children’s School Books 

I HAvE four children coming home from school every day, 
each with an armful of books. 

They never got as far as their own rooms with them, but 
dropped them wherever convenient, consequently they were never 
found when wanted, and every place looked untidy. 

I bought a magazine-stand of weathered oak, with four shelves, 
for $2.50, and placed it directly by the side of the front door. 
ach child has a shelf for her own, and nothing can be easier 
than to deposit the books there upon entering the house. They 
do it. ¥. W. M. 

CotumsBta, Missouri. 


To Make Stockings Wear 
Every mother knows that the knees of her children’s stock- 
are worn out before there is a break in any other part. 
To remedy this I have adopted the following plan: As soon 
as the knees are worn thin, cut off the stockings just above 
the instep, turn half around, and whip together again. In this 
er: Seen Sees Se Ree ee, a are sot 


train 8. P. G. 
_ BaARwesvinie, Ga. 





A Lotion for Chapped Hands 


THE best lotion for chapped hands which I have ever used can 
easily be prepared at home. 

It calls for three ounces of bay rum, one ounce of glycerine, 
twenty drops of oil of cajput, and as many drops of oil of rose 
as you feel that you can afford. The oil of rose is very healing, 
but as it’s expensive (five cents a drop) some must practise 
economy in the purchase and five drops is a good allowance. 

The druggist will put them in the same bottle, of course, if 
you wish, or, if you happen to have a supply of a portion of 
the ingredients at home, you can add those yourself. C. L. 

TORRINGTON, VERMONT. 


A Use for Paper Bags 

THE clean paper bags which come into my house are always 
saved. The large bags, such as come from the bakery, I find 
especially useful. 

When steaks or chops are ordered from the market they are 
always scraped and cleaned as soon as they are delivered; they 
are then put into the broiler and over the broiler is slipped a 
large paper bag, the top of which is twisted tightly around the 
broiler handles. 

The meat thus prepared and protected is put into the refrig- 
erator until half an hour before dinner-time, when, to prevent 
hardening when placed over the fire, it is removed to a warmer 
place. Here again the paper bag is an advantage, protecting 
the meat from the stray fly which is sometimes found in even 
the best screened kitchen. 

These large bags are also convenient when a plate of meat, 
or anything else attractive to flies, is left for a time in the 
kitchen. The plate, together with what is on it, can be slipped 
into a bag and the open end turned under so as to form a sort 
of envelope, putting the contents out of reach of flies or dust. 

Freeport, Lone IsLanp. M. A. 8. 


Drawer Space in the Kitchen 

As the house we live in has very little closet space on the 
lower floor and drawer room is at a premium, I was at a loss 
to know where to keep my kitchen towels, ete. I did not care 
to go to the expense of having a carpenter come and build in 
drawers in the kitchen, so I bought a little old-fashioned dresser 
with three drawers. I covered the top with white enamelled 
cloth and now use the first drawer for knives, forks, etc., the 
second gives me ample room for my tea-cloths and hand towels, 
and the third my every-day table-cloths and bread-cloths. The 
top is a very handy place to put things, and all this comfort 
for little more than a dollar. A. E. E. 

WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN. 


Baby's Go-cart 

THE baby’s feet do not always touch the footrest of the go- 
eart. To supply the deficiency take a smooth, small board 
(about two and a half or three inches wide and nine or ten 
inches long), bore a small hole in each end, and pass through 
these a small rope or stout twine as in the seat of a child’s 
swing. Adjust the cord and. fasten at the sides and baby will 
be more comfortable. M. D. M. 

Mount CARROLL, ILLINOIS. 


Visit the Schools 

I wonper why you mothers are so slow about visiting school. 
Down in the primary grades you'll get such a royal welcome 
from teacher and little folks that you’ll make up your mind 
to come again soon. “Seeing is believing,” says the adage, 
and you may find out that Paul’s reading is a little slow or 
that lazy Katherine needs a little spurring on. And then there 
is that splendid little lad of yours, whose work is so good and 
who gets so little notice from you. 

‘A triple bond of sympathy between the parent, teacher, and 
child does wonders with the slowest midgets that come to us.’ 

“Minnie is going to do this paper for mother,” I say to my 
fat six-year-old, and the chubby little tingers work eagerly to 
make a paper good enough to carry home to mother. But poor 
Peter refuses to take an excellent paper home, “ because she 
doesn’t care!” 

Whose mother are you, Peter’s or Minnie’s? 

CLINTON, MASSACHUSETTS. Tue Primary TEACHER. 


Rag Rugs 

My blue and white rag-carpet rugs have been much admired. 
I sewed together alternate strips of blue and white rags—the 
Dutch blue predominated—and one ball of plain dark blue calico 
made a border at either end. 

The warp, knotted, made the fringe, and a rug two yards 
long cost me just fifty cents. For a bedroom or bathroom 
it makes an ideal rug. M. F. 

Sioux Cry, Iowa. 


A Sensible Economy 

One of my little economies is washing soiled ties. Father’s 
ties neatly laundered do very well for son’s school wear, and 
son is “fussy” too. Even father does not scorn to accept a 
favorite tie that has “turned out well.” 

I make a suds of warm water and soap and wash the ties 
one at a time, renewing the water for different colored ties. 
The seeret lies in not mussing the tie, but keeping it straight 
and flat between the hands when rubbing it and rolling it 
neatly in squeezing the water out. A particularly bad spot may 
be soaped and rubbed or scrubbed with a brush. Often the 
whole tie need not be wet, but the soiled part scrubbed alone. 

After squeezing from the suds, unroll the tie and rinse in 
clear, warm water, rolling again to squeeze out. Hang straight 
over the radiator or on the line until about half dry, then press 
between papers with a hot iron. Ribbons and Windsor ties may 
also be cleaned ii this way. M. P. 

HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, 
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IS THERE A LIFE 
AFTER DEATH? 


By Henry James 














PART II 


HAVE said “we argue” 
as we take in impressions 
; of the order of those lL 
shave glanced at and of 
t which I have pretended to 








mention only a few. I 

am not, however, putting 

Seis them forward for their 
direct weignt in the scale; I speak 
of them but as the inevitable obsession 


of those who with the failure of the il- 
lusions of youth have had to learn more 
and more to reckon with reality. For if 
1 referred previously to their bearing us 
increase of company I mean this to be 
true with the qualification that applies 
to our whole attitude, or that of many of 
us, on our question—the fact that it is 
subject to the very shifting admonitions 
of that reality, which may seem to us at 
times to mean one thing and at times 
quite another. Yet rather than attempt 
to speak, to this effect, even for “ many 
of us,’ I had best do so simply for my- 
self, since it is only for one’s self that one 
can positively answer. It is a matter of 
individual experience, which I have seen 
multiply, to satiety, the obsessions I have 
named and then suffer them to be dis- 
placed by others—only once more to re- 
appear again and once more to give way. 
I speak as one who has had time to take 
many notes, to be struck with many dif- 
ferences, and to see, a little typically 
perhaps, what may eventually happen; 
and I contribute thus, and thus only, my 
grain of consideration to the store. 

I began, | may accordingly say, with a 
distinct sense that our question didn’t ap- 
peal to me—as it appeals, in general, but 
seantly to the young—and | was content 
for a long time to let it alone, only ask- 
ing that it should, in turn, as irrelevant 
and insoluble, let me. This it did, in 
abundance, for many a day—which is, 
however, but another way of saying that 
death remained for me, in a large meas- 
ure, unexhibited and unaggressive. The 
exhibition, the aggression of life was quite 
ready to cover the ground and fill the bill, 
and to my sense of that the balance still 
inclined even after the opposite pressure 
had begun to show in the scale. Resented 
bereavement is all at first—and may long 
go on appearing more than anything else— 
one of the exhibitions of life; the various 
forms and necessities of our resentment 
sufficiently meet then the questions that 
death brings up. That aspect changes, 
however, a8 we seem to see what it is to 
die—and to have died—in contradistine- 
tion to suffering (which means to warmly 
being) on earth; and as we so see what 
it is the difficulties involved in the thought 
of its not being absolute tend to take pos- 
session of us and rule us. ‘Treating my 
own case, again, as a “given” one, | 
found it long impossible not to succumb 
—so far as one began to yield at all to 
irresistible wonder—to discouragement 
by the mere pitiless dryness of all the 
appearances. This was for years quite 
blighting to my sensibility; and the. ap- 
pearances, as | have called them—and as 
they make, in “ science” particularly, the 
most assured show—imposed themselves ; 
the universe, or all of it that | could make 
out, kept proclaiming in a myriad voices 
that | and my poor form of consciousness 
were a quantity it could at any moment 
perfectly do without, even in what | 
might be pleased to call our very finest 





principle. If without me then just so 
without others; all the more that if it 
was not so dispensing with them the 


simply béte situation of one’s forever and 
forever failing of the least whiff of a 
positive symptom to the contrary would 
not so ineffably persist. 

During which period, none the less, as 
I was afterwards to find, the question 
subtly took care of itself for me—waking 
up as I did gradually, in the event (very 
slowly indeed, with no sudden start of 
perception, no bound of enthusiasm), to 
its facing me with a “mild but firm” 
refusal to regard itself as settled. That 
circumstance once noted, I began to in- 
quire—mainly, 1 confess, of myself—why 
it should be thus obstinate, what reason 
it could at all clearly give me; and this 
led me in due course to my getting, or at 
least framing my reply: a reply not per- 
haps so multitudinous as those voices of 
the universe that I have spoken of as dis- 
conraging, but which none the less, IL 
find, still holds its ground for me. What 
had happened, in short, was that all the 
while I had been practically, though how- 
ever dimly, trying to take the measure of 
this appropriate 





my on 








and prescribed basis of its being so finite 
—I had learned, as I may say, to live in 
it more, and with the consequence of 
thereby not a little. undermining the con- 
clusion most unfavorable to it. I had 
doubtless taken thus to increased living 
in it by reaction against so grossly finite 
a world—for it at least contained the 
world, and could handle and criticise it, 
could play with it and deride it; it had 
that superiority: which meant, all the 
while, such successful living that the 
abode itself grew more and more interest- 
ing to me, and with this beautiful sign 
of its character that the more and the 
more one asked of it the more and the 
more it appeared to give. 1 should per- 
haps rather say that the more one turned 
it, as an easy reflector, here and there 
and everywhere over the immensity of 
things, the more it appeared to take; 
whic *h is but another way of putting, for 

‘ interest,” the same truth. 

I recognize that the questions I have 
come after this fashion to ask my con- 
sciousness are questions embarrassed by 
the conditions of this world; but it has 
none the less left me at last with a sense 
that, beautiful and adorable thing, it is 
capable of sorts of reaction for which | 
have not as yet even the wit to call upon 
it’ Of what I suggestively find in it; at 
any rate, I shall speak; but 1 must first 
explain the felt connection between this 
enlarged impression of its quality and 
portée and the improved discussibility of 
a life hereafter. 1 hope, then, | shall not 
seem to push the relation of that idea to 
the ampler enjoyment of consciousness be- 
yond what it will bear when | say that the 
ground is gained by the great extension 
so obtained for one’s precious inward 
“ personality ”—one’s personality not at 
all in itself of course, or on its claims ot 
general importance, but as conceivably 
hanging together for survival. It is not 
that I have found in growing older any 
one marked or momentous line in the life 
of the mind or in the play and the free- 
dom of the imagination to be stepped 
over; but that a process takes place which 
I can only describe as the accumulation 
of the very treasure itself of conscions- 
ness. I won’t say that “the world,” as 
we commonly refer to it, grows more at- 
taching, but will say that the universe 
increasingly does, and that this makes us 
present at the enormous multiplication of 
our possible relations with it; relations 
still vague, no doubt, as undefined as they 
are uplifting, as they are inspiring, to 
think of, and on a seale beyond our actual 
use or application, yet filling us (through 
the “law” in question, the law that con- 
sciousness gives us immensities and 
imaginabilities wherever we direct it) 
with the unlimited vision of being. This 
mere fact that so small a part of one’s 
visionary and speculative and emotional 
activity has even a traceably indirect 
bearing on one’s doings or purposes or 
particular desires contributes strangely to 
the luxury—which is the magnificent 
waste—of thought, and strongly reminds 
one that even should one cease to be in 


love with life it would be difficult, on 
such terms, not to be in love with 
living. 


Living, or feeling one’s exquisite curios- 
ity about the universe fed and fed, re- 
warded and rewarded—though I of 
course don’t say definitely answered and 
answered—becomes thus the highest good 
1 can conceive of, a million times better 
than not living (however that comfort 
may at bad moments have solicited us) ; 
all of which illustrates what 1 mean by 
the consecrated “ interest” of conscious- 
ness. It so peoples and animates and ex- 
tends and transforms itself; it so gives 
me the chance to take, on behalf of my 
personality, these inordinate inteliectuat 
and irresponsible liberties with the idea’ 
of things. And, once more—speaking 
for myself only and keeping to the facts 
of my experience—it is above all as an 
artist that I appreciate this beautiful and 
enjoyable independence of thought and 
more especially this assault of the bound- 
lessly multiplied personal relation (my 
own), which carries me beyond even any 
“ profoundest ” observation of this world 
whatever, and any mortal adventure, and 
refers me to realizations | am condemned 
as yet but to dream of. For the artist 
the sense of our luxurious “ waste” of 
postulation and supposition is of the 
strongest; of him is it superlatively true 
that he knows the aggression as of in- 
finite numbers of modes of being. His 
case, as I see it, is easily such as to make 
him’ declare that if he were not con- 
stantly, in his commonest processes, car- 
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rying the field of consciousness further 
and further, making it lose itself in the 
ineffable, he shouldn’t in the least feel 
himself an artist. As more or less of one 
myself, for instance, 1 deal with being, 
I invoke and evoke, | figure and repre- 
sent, 1 seize and fix, as many phases and 
aspects and conceptions of it as my in- 
firm hand aliows me strength for; and in 
so doing | find myself—l can’t express 
it otherwise—in communication with 
sources; sources to which | owe the ap- 
prehension of far more and far other com- 
binations than observation and experience, 
in their ordinary sense, have given me the 
pattern of. 

The truth is that to live, to this tune, 
intellectually, and in order. to do beauti- 
ful things, with questions of being as such 
questions may for the man of imagination 
aboundingly come up, is to find one’s view 
of one’s share in it, and above all of its 
appeal to be shared, in an infinite variety, 
enormously enlarged. ‘The very provoca- 
tion offered to the artist by the universe, 
the provocation to him to be—poor man 
who may know so little what he’s in for! 
—an artist, and thereby supremely serve 
it; what do | take that for but the intense 
desire of being to get itself personally 


shared, to show itself for personally 
sharable, and thus foster the sublimest 
faith? If the artist’s surrender to in- 


vasive floods is accordingly nine-tenths of 
the matter that makes his consciousness, 
that makes mine, so persuasively inter- 
esting, so I should see people of our char- 
acter peculiarly victimized if the vulgar 
arrangement of our fate, as I have called 
it, imputable to the power that produced 
us, should prove to be the true one. For 
I think of myself as enjoying the very 
maximum reason to desire the renewal of 
existence—existence the forms of which 
| have had admirably and endlessly to 
cultivate—and as therefore embracing it 
in thought as a possible something that 
shall be better than what we have known 
here; only then to ask myself if it be 
ctedible that the power just mentioned 
is simply enjoying the unholy “treat” or 
brutal amusement of encouraging that 
conviction in us in order to say with ela- 
tion: “ Then you shall have it, the charm- 
ing confidence (for | shall wantonly let 
it come to that) only so long as that it 
shall beautifully mature; after which, as 
soon as the prospect has vividly and de- 
sirably opened out to you, you shall be- 
come as naught.” 

“Well, you will have had them, the 
sense and the vision of existence,” the re- 
joinder on that may be; to which | retort 
in turn: “ Yes, | shall have them exactly 
for the space of time during which the 
question of my appetite for what they 
represent may clear itself up. The com- 
plete privation, as a more or less prompt 
sequel to that clearance, is worthy but of 
the wit of a sniggering little boy who 
makes his dog jump at a morsel only to 
whisk it away; a practical joke of the 
lowest description, with the execrable taste 
of which {| decline to charge our prime 
originator.” 

| do not deny of course that the case 
may be different for those who have had 
another experience—there are so many 
different experiences of consciousness pos- 
sible, and with the result of so many dif- 
ferent positions on the matter. Those to 
whom such dreadful things have happened 
that they haven’t even the refuge of the 
negative state of mind, but have been 
driven into the exasperated positive, so 
that they but long to lay down the burden 
of being and never again take it up— 
these unfortunates have an equal chance 
of expressing their attitude and of mak- 
ing it as eloquent and as representative 
as they will. ‘Their testimony may easily 
be tremendous and their revelation black. 
Will they belong, however, to the class of 
those the really main condition of whose 
life is to work and work their inner spirit 
to a productive or illustrative end, and 
so to feel themseves find in it a general 
warrant for anything and everything, in 
the way of particular projections and ad- 
ventures, that they may dream that spirit 
susceptible of? This comes again to ask- 
ing, doubtless, whether it has been their 
fate to perceive themselves, in the fulness 
of time, and for good or for ill, living pre- 
ponderantly by the imagination and hav- 
ing to call upon it at every turn to see 
them through. By which | don’t mean to 
say thmt no sincere artist has ever been 
overwhelmed by life and found his con- 
nections with the infinite cut, so that his 
history may seem to represent for him 
so much evidence that this so easily awful 
world is the last word to us, and a hor- 
rible one at that: cases confounding me 
could quite too promptly be adduced. The 
point is, none the less, that in proportion 
as we (of the elass 1 speak of) enjoy the 
greater number of our most characteristic 
inward reactions, in proportion as we do 
curiously and lovingly, yearningly and 
irrepressibly, interrogate and liberate, try 
and test and explore, our general pro- 


ductive and. as we like conveniently to _ 


say, creative awareness of th hough — 
the individual, 1 grant, may pull his job ~ 
off on occasion and for a while and yet 
never have done so at all—in that propor- 





tion does our function strike us as estab- 
lishing sublime relations, It is this effect 
of working it that is exquisite, it is the 
character of the response it makes, and 
the merest fraction or dimmest shade of 
which is ever reported again in what we 
“have to show”; it is in a word the 
artistic consciousness and privilege in it- 
self that thus shines as from immersion 
in the fountain of being. Into that foun- 
tain, to depths immeasurable, our spirit 
dips—to the effect of feeling itself, qué 
imagination and aspiration, all scented 
with “universal sources. What is that but 
an adventure of our personality, and how 
can we after it hold complete disconnec- 
tion likely? 

I do not so hold it, I profess, for my 
own part, and above all, | freely concede, 
do not in the least want to. Conscious- 
ness has thus arrived at interesting me 
too much and on too great a scale—that 
is all my revelation or my secret; on too 
great a scale, that is, for me not to ask 
myself’ what she can mean by such blan- 
dishments—to the altogether normally 
hampered and benighted random individ- 
ual that I am. Does she mean nothing 
more than that I shall have found life, 
by her enrichment, the more amusing 
here? But IL find it, at this well-nigh 
final pass, mainly amusing in the light 
of the possibility that the idea of an ex- 
clusively present world, with all its ap- 
pearances wholly dependent on our physic- 
al outfit, may represent for us but a 
chance for experiment in the very inter- 
est of our better and freer being and to 
its very honor and reinforcement; but a 
chance for the practice and initial confi- 
dence of our faculties and our passions, 
of the precious personality at stake— 
precious to us at least—which shall have 
beer not unlike the sustaining frame on 
little wheels that often encases growing 
infants, so that, dangling and shaking 
abvut in it, they may feel their assurance 
of walking increase and teach their small 
toes to know the ground. | like to think 
that we here, as to soul, dangie from the 
infinite and shake about in the universe; 
that this world and this conformation 
and these senses are our helpful and in- 
genious frame, amply provided with 
wheels and replete with the lesson for us 
of how to plant, spiritually, our feet. 
That conception of the matter rather 
comes back. | recognize, to the theory of 
the spiritual discipline, the purification 
and preparation on earth for heaven, of 
the orthodox theology—which is a resem- 
blance | don’t object to, all-the more that 
it is a superficial one, as well as a fact 
mainly showing, at any rate, how neatly 
extremes may sometimes meet. 

My mind, however that may be, doesn’t 
in the least resent its association with all 
the highly appreciable and _ perishable 
matter of which the rest of my personality 
is composed; nor does it fail to recognize 
the beautiful assistance—alternating in- 
deed frequently with the extreme incon- 
venience—received from it; representing, 
as these latter forms do much ministra- 
tion to experience. The ministration may 
have sometimes affected my consciousness 
as clumsy, but has at other times affected 
it as exquisite, and it accepts and appro- 
priates and consumes everything the uni- 
verse puts in its way; matter in tons, if 
necessary, so long as such quantities are, 
in so mysterious and complicated a sphere. 
one of its conditions of activity. Above 
all it takes kindly to that admirable philo- 
sophie view which makes of matter the 
mere encasement or sheath, thicker, thin- 
ner, coarser, finer, more transparent or 
more obstructive, of a spirit it has no 
more concern in producing than the baby- 
frame has in producing the intelligence of 
the baby—much as that intelligence may 
be so promoted. 

I “like” to think, | may be held too 
artlessly to repeat, that this, that, and the 
other appearances are favorable to the idea 
of the independence, behind everything 
(its everything) of my individual soul; 
I “like” to think even at the risk of 
lumping myself with those shallow minds 
who are happily and foolishly able to be- 
lieve what they would prefer. It isn’t 
really a question of belief—which is a 
term I have made no use of in these re- 
marks; it is on the other hand a question 
of desire, but of desire so confirmed, so 
thoroughly established and nourished, as 
to leave belief a comparatively irrelevant 
affair. There is one light, moreover, under 
which they come to the same thing—at 
least in presence of a question as insoluble 
as the one before us. If one acts from 
desire quite as one would from belief, it 
signifies little what name one gives to 
one’s motive. By which term action [ 
mean action of the mind, mean that | can 
encourage my consciousness to acquire 
that interest, to live in that elasticity and 
that afftuence, which affect me as symp- 
tomatic and auspicious. I can’t do less 
if I desire, but I shouldn’t be able to do 
more if I believed. Just so 1 shouldn’t 
be able to do more than cultivate belief; 
and it is exactly to cultivation that IL 
) sense of the auspi- 

success—or at least with 
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Swiss Family 
Robinson 


Uniform with “ Robinson Crusoe” 
Introduction by W. D. HOWELLS 


Jlace among the various editions. 

here is a charming introduction by 
Mr. Howells, and a note giving for the 
first time in English the curious 
history of the tale. 


and quality entitle it to the first 


Octavo, Cloth, $1.50 


Decisive Battles 
of America 


Edited by RIPLEY HITCHCOCK 


their causes. The battles have been 
chosen according to their signifi- 
cance. The writers are famous his- 
torians, army and navy officers, and 
authors of distinction. 


(Uniform with “ Decisive Battles of the 
World.”) Post &vo, Cloth, $1.50 


__—_———g On the 
Gridiron 


B 
JESSE. LYNCH 
WILLIAMS, S. 


**On the Grid- 
iron” answers 
the call of the 
times with brill- 
iant pictures 
of football con- 
tests and other popular sports at 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. 


(/n Harper's Athletic Series.) Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 


When Roggie and 
Reggie Were Five 


By GERTRUDE SMITH 
The new story is laid in Wash- 
ington. Miss Smith’s delightful 
children make the acquaintance of 
the President and are guests of 
honor at the White House. 


With Iilustrations in Full Color and Pictorial 
Cloth Cover. Quarto, $1.30 net. 


Boy Life: Stories and 
Readings from Howells 


Selected from the works of William 
Dean Howells, and arranged for 
Supplementary Reading in the Ele- 
mentary School by Percival Chubb, 
Director of English in the Ethical 
Culture School, New York. 
illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 50 cents School. 


Boys on the Railroad 
By JAMES BARNES, b's + nog 
The adventurous life on the rail- 








theme for these stories. 


. (Harper's Young People Series.) ‘Hlustr ted. 
T2mo, Cloth, 60 cents. : & 
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This is the definitive edition of the 
only juvenile classic which can be 
fitly called a companion to ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe.” In every respect its beauty 


Lllustrated from Pen-and-Ink Drawings from 
Sketches made in the Tropics by Louis Rhead. 


Aims to set forth the military 
events in our history, and to trace 


road that all boys love provides the. 
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SEFUL as well as ornamental is 
| this little armchair, being a re- 


ceptacle for sewing materials; a 
needle-book at the back, the cover lifting 
up to show a box where spools, needles, 
thimble, ete., are kept, and the tufted seat 
a pin-cushion. 

It is a most useful little article while 


SEWING-CHAIR 





Slightly pad the second piece with cot- 
ton batting, making it as smooth as pos- 
sible, and not letting the cotton get below 
the seat line. Make eight tuttings with 
the sewing-silk, and overhand the two 
pieces neatly together. Cover the four 
side pieces in the same way, padding the 
two inner pieces with the cotton and mak- 
ing them as plump as pos- 
sible. It is wise to allow 








a little more material for 
the padded pieces, as the 
wadding takes it up. 
Overhand together and 
sew the two pieces, padded 
sides in, of course, to the 
back. This is done by lay- 
ing the two, the side and 
back, together in position 
and, with strong thread 
or sewing-silk doubled, 
bring the needle back and 
forth, catching first one 
piece then the other, and 
making the stitches as in- 
visible as possible. The 
two pieces of cardboard 
for the front are covered, 
sewed together, and fast- 
ened into place in the 
same way. The pieces for 
the seat are covered next, 
one side covered entirely, 
as described, the other, or 
top piece, having at one 
side a piece of the ma- 
terial, about an inch and a 
half, left loose, the other 
three sides and the four 
inside edges being sewed 
down and overhanded to 




















the under piece. When 





THE PRETTY LITTLE BROCADE CHAIR 


travelling, as it is easily packed and 
holds anything in the sewing line one 
would be apt to want. It is five inches 
broad at the top, six inches long, and three 
and a half wide at the seat, the tufted 
cushion fitting over the box seat. A 
pleated ruffle of the material, one and 
three-quarter inches wide, is fastened 
to the front and two sides. The chair is 
composed of eight pieces—back, two sides, 
front, seat, cover for seat, cover for needle- 
book, and bottom. Each piece is made of 
two thicknesses of cardboard, covered 
with the material and overhanded to- 
gether with strong sewing-silk or thread 
the color of the material. in choosing the 
fabric, three-quarters of a yard of mate- 
rial, twenty-seven inches wide, is ample. 
A very small design is much the prettiest, 
and, if possible, an all-over pattern, on 
either satin, heavy silk, or brocade. In 
making, it is advisable to fit the pieces of 
cardboard before sewing together, as dif- 
ferent weight material makes quite a lit- 
tle difference in the size. 

Beginning with the back, and after the 
two pieces of cardboard are cut out, cut 
two pieces of the satin about half or three- 
quarters of an inch larger all around. 
Cover one side, drawing the material 
snugly and keeping the corners as smooth 
as possible—that is, cut away superfluous 
material, as otherwise it is hard to man- 
age when the two are sewed together. 

Cut three pieces of white flannel, gradu- 
ated in size, the largest four and a half 
inches long and two and three-quarters 
wide, and buttonhole the edges with sew- 
ing-silk. Sew to the covered piece of the 
back about an inch from the highest part. 
In. making the cover for the needle-book, 
leave one end of material loose, overhand- 
ing together the other three sides. Turn 
the edges of this loose end in and lay it 
over the top of the pieces of flannel, sew- 
ing down neatly, and in this way forming 
a sort of hinge for the cover to lift up 
and down. Sew a tiny brass button to 
the back and buttonhole a loop on the 
cover to fit it. 





the cover is finished it is 
sewed to the back or fin- 
ished part of the seat, 
over and under, so that the cover 
ean, be lifted up or down. Slip the seat 
thus formed, the loose piece of the mate- 
rial at the front, into place, just even with 
the front of the chair, and fasten firmly 
at the four corners. Bring the loose piece 
over the front, turn in and fasten down 
at the two sides and the front, keeping 
it perfectly smooth. The edge of this is 
covered by the ruffle. 

The next thing is the ruffle, which is 
made of a piece of material twenty-five 
inches long and two and a half wide. It is 
hemmed, pleated, the pleats about three- 
quarters of an inch wide and half an inch 
apart, pressed and then sewed into place. 
Now, the bottom, and the cushion. 




















THE NEEDLE-BOOK AT THE BACK 


A set of paper patterns for cutting the 
cardboard pieces will be sent to any one 
sending a stamped and addressed envelope 
to the Bazar. 








my. prospect, or at all events for my own 
possibility, of immortality. There again, 
I recognize, extremes “neatly meet”; one 
doesn’t talk otherwise, doubtless, of one’s 
working out one’s salvation. But this co- 
incidence too I am perfectly free to wel- 
come—putting it, that is, that the theo- 
logical provision happens to coincide with 
(or, for all I know, to have been, at bot- 
tom, insidiously built on) some such sense 
of appearances as my own. If I am talk- 
pe age all events, of what I “like” to 
t I may, ini short, say all: I like to 





think it open to me to establish specula- 
tive and imaginative connections, to take 
up conceived presumptions and pledges, 
that have for me all the air of not being 
decently able to eseape redeeming them- 
selves. And when once such a mental re- 
lation to the question as that begins to 
hover and settle, who shall say over what 


fields of experience, past and current, and . 


what immensities of perception and yearn- 
ing, it shall mot spread the protection of 
its wings? No, no, no—I reach beyond 
the laboratory brain. : 
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HARPER’S 
BAZAR 
PATTERNS 


Purchasers of patterns are especially 

cautioned to be sure to mention size of 
pattern required in ordering by mail. 
Remittance may be made in stamps, money 
order, postal note, or check. 











Cut Paper Patterns 
IN THE JANUARY NUMBER 


StmpLE AFTERNOON Dress, No. 
807, Price, 35 cents; SLIP-ON BLouseE, 
No. 808, Price, 10 cents; MorRNING 
Waist, No. 809, Price, 15 cents; 
FLANNEL MORNING Dress, No. 81o, 
Price, 35 cents; AFTERNOON Bopice, 
No. 811, Price, 15 cents; CHIFFON 
Eveninc Gown, No. 812, Price, 
35 cents. 


IN THIS NUMBER 


Morninc Dress, No. 815, Price, 
35 cents; Boy’s Russian Suir, No. 
816, Price, 15 cents; Litrte Girv’s 
Dress, No. 817, Price, 15 cents; 
MIDDLE-AGED Woman’s Dress, No 
818, Price, 35 cents; GirL’s SCHOOL 
Dress, No. 819, Price, 25 cents; 
AFTERNOON Dress, No. 820, Price, 
35 cents. 


Embroidery Designs 
IN THE JANUARY NUMBER 


Rose Point-Lace YOKE AND 
Cotiar, “No. 410, Price, 35 cents. 


IN THIS NUMBER 
Jewe. Envecope, No. 399, Price, 
25 cents; HEART-SHAPED SACHET, 
No. 400, Price, 25 cents; HANDKER- 
CHIEF Case, No. 401, Price, 25 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 











New French Turban Style 
of Hair Dressing 


being adopted by 
STYLISH WOMEN 
everywhere. Itis 
most effectively ac 
complished over the 


Hairlight 
Turbanette 


PATENTED 


A light, strong, venti- 
lated, clean, sanitary 

1 held on the crown 
of the head by patented 
combs. IT ANCHORS 
THE HAIR, 8UP- 
PORTS THE HAT 
preventing iit from dis- 
arranging or crushing 
the coiffure. FULL DIRECTIONS for combing 
the hair with each HAIRLIGHT TURBANETTE. 





A CHARMING RESULT 


If your dealer 
will not sup- 
ply you we 
will, 


Postpald 
for 50c. 


which serious 
injuries are 
being daily 
chronicled ia 
the papers. 





Colors: Light, Medium 
and Dark. 


AUSTIN-WALKER CO., Dept. G, 119 Kingston St., Boston 




















No. 3032: Fine nainsook 
dress, fancy pointed em- 
broidered yoke, hem- 
stitched. |§ Embroidered 
tucked skirt. Sizes, six 
months, one, two, and 
three years. 

Price, $1.75 postpaid. 


Send for our Pink and Bine 
Baby Book. Describes and 
illustrates everything baby 
wears from birth to three 
ears of age, and hints for 
Zxpectant mothers. 

YOUNG & YOUNG 
INFANTS’ WEAK 
28 East 21st Street, 





New York City 


‘We Trust You 10 Days 
$1.85 Each 


SEND NO MONEY 
Write to-day for this 
14-inch, beau- 
tifully curled, carefully 
selected Ostrich Feath- 





ers and get your 
free. Enclose 6c 
e. Write for cata- 





—————— 
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NY women nowadays are earning $100 a week—$5,000 a year by dressmaking. 

Salaries of $25.00 to $50.00 a week are common. 
Never before has there been such a demand oo competent designers. We teach 
Or ie can start in business for yourself. Become a Graduate 


A 
M retail dry goods house, is said to receive $10,000 a year. 
are wanted right now in many good towns and cities. 
you by mail and equip you to command a income. 


maker. The regular diploma of this College is issued to all who a 


complete in every detail, and yet very simple and easily understood 
rape and Trim any garment, including children’s clothing. 
by leading high-grade fashion magazines. 


te “ course of lessons. 
hese lessons will teach you how to Design, Draft, Cut, Fit, Make, 
Thisstudy will not interfere with your regular duties. This College is endorsed 


One woman, the head designer in Chicago's largest 
Graduate dressmakers 


Dress- 
The American System is most thorough and 








Make Your Own Clothes 
SAVE MONEY by drafting your own 
patterns, by doing your own sewing, and 
enable yourself to dress far better at 
one-third the usual cost. 
SAVE TIMEand the worry of having 
to wait on dressmakers in the busy sea- 


What Are These Lessons Worth? 


OUR STUDENTS SAY IN RECENT LETTERS:—“I would 
not exchange the knowledge I have gained for double the cost.” 
“TI would not take $50 for what I have learned.” “I have made 25 
waists (6 silk a perfect fits.” “I have just saved the price 
of my course sony my own silkdress.” “I have saved a large 
dressmakers’ ahi by doing my own sewing.” “The knowledge 

ained from these lessons is «nabling me to help my husband pay 


or our new home.” 


“ T would not sell this system tor $100.” 


The Children’s Dresses 

Every mother wants her children to be 
well dressed. Many are not able to have 
the sewing done by a capable garment 
maker, and the ready made garments are 
far from satisfactory. Our system thor- 
oughly covers the subject of designing, 
cutting and fitting children’s clothing. 
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. The Author of this Course 


Our readers will be interested to learn of the signal success of a western woman who had 
the initiative to test a new and somewhat unique idea—teaching dressmaking by correspond- 
ence. Only a few years ago, Miss Pearl Merwin, now supervisor of the American College of 
Dressmaking, was modestly but successfully doing such sewing as came to her from her friends, 
as a natural result of the merits of her work. A coilege-bred woman herself, she conceived the 
idea of putting her knowledge and experience into the hands of those less favored, by crystal- 
izing it into a series of lessons which could easily and successfully be taught by mail, She com- 
menced advertising in a small way, until the practicability of the idea was fully demonstrated, 
Her advertising may now be seen in all of the leading magazines. She has over 20,000 students 
and graduates throughout the country, and the product of her pen is widely sought. She is a 
striking example of the new woman—not however, of the mannish sort—who has “ come up out 
of the ranks” largely by her own efforts, and that by confining her work wholly within the gene- 
rally ccnceded provinceof feminine endeavor.—Clipped from “ HuMAN Lire” published at 
Boston, Mass. 





A Practical Demonstration 


Miss Pearl Merwin, Supervisor, Dear Teacher :— BROWNSVILLE, VT. 
Iam very glad to have finished successfully the complete American System of 
Dressmaking, and want to thank you for your kindness and the interest you have taken in me, 

When I started taking your lessons, they enabled me to make quite a number of things for 
myself and my friends, who were so well satisfied with my work that I took in all the sewing I 
could do, and did exceptionally well. 

Since completing my course, I have started dressmaking and have beeti very successful, 
having made a silk shirt-waist suit, two fancy waists, two skirts, two jackets and two fancy 
gowns, one of which I just completed today, and my customer is delighted with it. I appre- 
ciate the American System of Dressmaking very much. 

After receiving my diploma | started on a large scale, taking in only the fancy and expen 
Sive gowns. Have made eight wedding dresses, and several bridesmaid dresses, reception and 
gtaduation gowns, etc. I recommend the Ametican System of Dressmaking at every oppor- 
tunity, and remain, your student, Miss Emma J. Pierson. 





This coupon will bring your book free. 


576 Commerce Bank Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., U.S. te 
Please send me free book and explain how I can | 

: learn todo my,own sewing, become a professional : 
: dressmaker, and qualify for s ood inchuke. : 
: Name _ 


? Street & No. . 














: City or Town 
: County. State 
? Box No. R.¥.D, No. 
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OUR HANDSOME BOOK SENT FREE. 


Our new pool on pry wey By recently published is 
proving to be o of women 
who have cectedl bon a copy of it. 


This book ilusirated above will be sent to you Free. 
Ata se of thousands of dollars this college has 
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CHILDRENS FASHIONS 





HE variety arrived at in chil- 
3 dren’s clothing by special 

houses is really amazing 
when it is remembered that there 
are practically but two forms of 
available dresses, namely, those 
hung from the shoulder and the 
belted sort. Of a dozen late 
models examined, no two resemble 
one another; neither do any two 
of the eight here shown. In the 
more elaborate dress, especially 
for boys, unexpectedly bright 
notes of color are seen. For ex- 
ample, one good house is show 
ing blouse suits for boys of from 
five to eight years in which 
hunter’s green cloth is trimmed 
with bright chamois lapels, col- 
lar, pocket flaps, and belt. Bronze 
leather binds the same portions of 
a rich tobacco-brown cloth suit, 
and I have seen one costume of 
scarlet cloth with trimmings, belt, 
and leather leggings in black 
glove leather. 

Similar colors and combinations 
are seen in: little girls’ outer 
clothing, though the preference in 
other instances is for the carrying 
out of the entire costume in some 
one color. Seal-brown suits, all 
gray ones, all amethyst, or, what 
is still more general, all white 
ones, are the sort worn by the 
children otf the well-to-do. The 
hood or hat, leggings, and hair 
ribbons are usually all of the same 
shade as well as color. 

The hats for the small girl of 
five to seven years are especially 
pretty this year, for, though they 
imitate those of women, the quaint 
forms are much more attractive 
in many instances for the purely 
baby face. There is a faney for 
binding the crown of a_ white 
fluffy beaver hat with a ruche- 
edged taffeta ribbon that has been 
shirred through the centre. Along 
the line of the shirring is a 
wreath of the tiniest rosebuds or 
forget-me-nots. ° 

A charming idea in velvet hats 
has also appeared in an individual 
hat or two which is almost cer- 
tain later to be reproduced in 
lingerie or soft silk for spring 
wear. It is a_ brimless, dome- 
shaped frame covered with a cir- 
eular piece of velvet. This is 
shirred around the edge, which is 
drawn up inside the hat so that 
the fulness is evenly distributed 
around the edge and the outer 
side left in rather taut “ organ- 
pipes.” The sole trimming con- 
sists of a chain of taffeta rings 
of a rope thickness set about two 
inches above the hat rim. The 
simplicity of this hat makes it 
especially lovely for the baby face. 

Diversity in shape, material, 
and trimming is as marked among 
dresses for the infant of eighteen 
months as for the boy or girl of 
five years. A very pretty frock 
offered by an exclusive house for 
a baby boy of the former age 
consists of a jerkin-shaped gar- 
ment (without yoke) of gray 
velveteen. It buttons under a 
pleat in the centre of the back 
und is seamless but for this 
closing. Around the collarless 
neck is set a circular form of 
linen, ornamented with a single 
round line of half-inch embroid- 
ered disks. It is finished with a 
knife pleating that falls around 
the shoulders like a~ cape. The 
lat portion of this adjustable col- 
lar fits the neck without a ripple. 
Short turned-back cuffs similarly 
embroidered, but without a pleat- 
ing, finish the short puffed sleeves. 

For a little girl of the same age 
this attractive apron dress is of- 
fered by the same house. It is 
of chocolate-colored cloth eut with 
a square neck. This portion is 
outlined with a band of self- 
colored satin that passes over the 
shoulder in a _ straight bretelle. 
the armholes are outlined with a 
matching band cut slightly nar- 
rower under the arm, but capping 
the upper arm like a short sleeve. 
‘The body of the dress is in three 
pieces, as follows: a wide front 
breadth and two side ones that 
meet in the centre of the back. 
At the front the centre and side 
breadths meet to the waist in 
simulated pleats. Below a fan 
pleat is let in which provides free- 
dom for the limbs. The dress is 
worn with a guimpe. 
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European manufacturers. 


We mention a few of the most popular lines below: 


Whiie French, Austrian and English Madras, 32 inches wide, 35c to $1.00 
per yard. 
French and English Piques, white and colored, 35c to $2.00 per yard. 

White Dimities, checked and striped, 30 and 32 inches wide, 25c¢ to 50c per 
yard. 


Japanese and French Crepe, in white and fancy colors, 75c to$1.g0 per yard. 
White Embroidered French Batiste, 40 inches wide, at 85c, $1.00, $1.25 to 


$2.75 per yard. 


White Dotted and Fancy Figured Swiss, 31 inches wide, 40c to $1.50 per yard. 


Printed Irish Dimity, 27 inches wide, 25c per yard. 
Printed Irish Linen Lawn, 24 inches wide, 40c per yard. 


Printed Handkerchief Linen, in stripes and figures, 32 inches wide, 50c to 


$1.00 per yard. 


Printed French Percales, 32 inches wide, 30c per yard. 


Fancy colored Madras, in a wide range of plain shades and fancy stripes, 


40c to $1.00 per yard. 


Austrian Galateas, 27 inches wide, soc per yard. 


D. & J. Anderson’s Ginghams, 32 inches wide, in plain shades, checks, 


Stripes and fancy plaids, goc and 45c per yard. 


In addition to the above we carry in stock at all times a complete assort- 
ment of the best French, Irish, Austrian and Dutch Linens in a great variety 
of weights and widths, suitable for embroidery, lingerie waists and underwear. 

Also a full rangt of the latest colorings for tailored garments and dresses. 


Samples. On request we will gladly mail samples of any of the 


above lines. 


Mail Orders for any of the above goods will receive our prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
5th Ave, & 34th St, New York wares ia 





ress Fabrics 


For Spring and Summer 
The 1910 assortment which is now ready, includes an 
unusually large and carefully selected stock of the best 
Imported Linen and Cotton fabrics from the leading 
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tenderest skin. 





Co., 
Also makers of Stork 


* Acantie got brgienic. 
36 inches wide, light and heavy weight: ’ 
By the yard i 54 inches wide. heavy weight, $1.50" mie 


Stork P. 


ice 50 Cents. 
Specialties; Stork Catchall Bibs, 50c; 
tork Diaper Bays, . 
that the word eTorK, our registered 
lf your 


t.34-E, Boston 
bsorbent Diapers, 


































Tricycles s Cripples 
And Chairs 
odpm 


sent on request 
Write for it 






























Dept. 2788, Kaltimore. Wad. 





. ° . 
Hair Like This 
FREE Let me send you 
a remarkabie 
treatment for Baldness, 
Dandroff, Gray Hair, etc, 
at my own expense. It will 
surprise and delight you. 
Write to-day to 
WM. CHAS. KEENE, res. 
LORRIMER INSTITUTE 
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kinner’s 
Satin 


(27 AND 36 INCHES WIDE) 


Practically every day 
there may be seen in the 
newspapers the advertise- 
ment of some Dry Goods 
or Department Store read- 
ing as follows: — “The 
above garments are of the 
finest possible material and 
workmanship, and are lined 
throughout with Skinner's 
Satin.” Be sure that the 
lining is Skinner’s Satin 
by looking forthe Skinner 
Guarantee Label. 





The Satin Lining 
7 t inthis garment is 
; $ GUARANTEED TO WEAR TWO 
SEASONS 


MANUPACTURED BY 


William Skinner Mfg. Co. 











This label should be 
sewed on all garments lined 
with Skinner's Satin. We 
guarantee that if a lining 
does not wear two seasons 
we will re-line the garment 
free of charge. A sixty-two 
years’ reputation is back 
of this guarantee. 


At your Dry Goods 
Store ask for Skinner's 
Satin and always look for 
the name 


SKINNER’S SATIN 


woven in every inch of the 
selvage. If your dealer 
does not handle it, send to 
us for samples, or submit a 
sample of the cloth you 
wish to match. 


Wilham Skinner 
Manufacturing Co. 


Deft. K, 107-109 Bleecker St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


New York Mills Philadelphia 
Chicago  Holyoke,Mass. Boston 


ESTABLISHED 1848 

















HARPER’S BAZAR 


RENCH HATS AND WRAPS 





®HE smartest hats worn in Paris and approved 
by fashionable American women are the bicornes 
and the berets, of which mention has been made 
and illustrations given in other numbers of the 
Bazar. An excellent picture of the bicorne will 
be found below on this page, but it would require 
dozens of pictures to suggest the variations this 
hat undergoes in the hands of the clever milliner 
without material!y changing its character and the novel ways in 
Which it is worn by individuals. 

I have seen one smart woman wearing a bicorne which was 
put on so that the horns pointed out at the sides and the 
broader brim rose straight up the back. Another will choose 
to wear it with the point directly in the centre of the back 
or the front or-diagonally. It is usually an affair of velvet 
and tur, but it may be of one of these materials only or of 
neither, but of beaver or stretched ottoman or satin cloth. It 
may be massed with silk flowers or with feathers or trimmed only 
with a velvet fold and buckle. Some of the most striking of 
these hats and of the berets are made of white and black fur— 
the white on the top, the black used as a facing. Apropos of 
this a late experience of mine may be of interest. 

I asked a saleswoman who was showing one such hat what 
she called the furs of which it was made. I expected to hear 
her reply as so many others of her order have been replying 
for months the world over, usually with an air of haughty scorn 
for the ignorant inquirer, “ Why, tailless ermine and lynx, of 
course.” It is by these high-sounding names that nine-tenths 
of the black and white furs of the year are sold. To my sur- 
prise, the girl was not haughty, but languidly matter-of-fact. 

“IT don’t know just what they really are,” she answered, 
“but cat lynx will probably express it.” I thought it did, and 
viewed as honest catskin the hat under examination really 
seemed a little more attractive than it could possibly have done 
if handicapped by an obviously spurious name. 

Of the numerous hats illustrated on this and preceding pages. 
all representative of the best late millinery, that with the big 
backward-turning pull! of moiré is‘a much-atfected style by some 





of the younger women. At the same time the velvet crown 
puff is a bit more popular. Magenta, sapphire, terra-cotta. 


emerald, and amethyst crowns are numerously seen in associa- 
tion with mink, sable, ermine, and skunk brims. 

For afternoon and theatre wear the popular hat is one with 
a silk or velvet stretched or puffed crown and a rolling or flat 
brim of fur. Sometimes a bunch of plumes rises at, the left 
side. It must be admitted that the majority of these hats are 
commendably conservative, though a few of the late models 
strike me as extreme. I[ have just seen two chimney-pot hats 
having tall, perpendicular crowns without the least suggestion 
of a brim. Both were trimmed with pompons—the first with 
one of silk, the second with one of feathers. 

On page 92 there is a smart 
soft turban with a white feather 
cockade which indicates — the 
height to which these mounts 
and pompons rise. The scheme 
is military, reminding one, but 
only vaguely, of the hussar hat 
of bearskin. L mention these be- 
cause importers say that they are 
the forerunners of similar shapes 
in the early spring. On the other 
hand, hats that turn up at one 
side (a sort of modified and 
stiffened cavalier shape) — con 
tinue to hold favor and appear 
even to be undergoing attractive 
changes. 





CORDED VELVETEEN WITH SILK 


Some of these hats are rather 
severely trimmed, others are dis- 
tinetly dress hats. That ex- 
ample shown on page 92 (the 
hat with white facing and 
bunch of ostrich tips at the 
side) belongs to the latter class. 
For the plainer purposes the 
preferred trimming is a mount 
with two wings preferably of 
pheasant colorings. A slit is 
made in the upturned side brim 
through which one wing is pass- 
ed. The two are then fastened 








in position, appearing, when so placed, like the wings of a bird 
in flight. 

Servian jackets are distinctly a concession to the military 
trend of things. Fashioned much like a man’s smoking-jacket 
and made of thin billiard cloth occasionally. but generally ot 
velvet, they are trimmed across the front, around the edges 
and sometimes up the slightly curving seams with flat silk 
braid. High military collars or sometimes a round edge and 
braided cuff portions are characteristics of them all. They ar 
usually- accompanied by tall fur turbans or berets, and with 
them the occasional medium muff is carried. The neck portion 
of a Servian jacket is shown in the illustration of a velvet and 
beaver beret which appears on page 92. 

The wraps for day use preserve the “slender silhouette.” but 
like those designed for the evening, are diversified by drape 
portions such as an ottoman sleeve—a hood-like ripple around 
the shoulders; or they are skilfully wrinkled around the hip 
without appearing to increase the size of the figure appreciably 

There is a long black velvet 
coat with a rather full skirt 
which is almost sacque-shape. 
though it, too, like everything 
else a woman wears to-day. 
undergoes all sorts of varia- 
tions in the individual gar- 
ment. It may have big sleeves 
cut in one with the coat or 
these may be set in separate- 
lv. The one necessary point 
is to have them roomy and 
wide at the wrist. They may 
be banded here, but the band 
itself must be fourteen inches 
wide at least. 

These coats may be round- 








ARIS. 


RIBBED BLUE SERCE W:TH FUR 


ed in the front or they may 

brought together in a straight line. 
but they must flare slightly at the 
side seams and ripple a little acro~< 
the back. Usually they are given 
deep collars, with or without rever-. 
of skunk or chinchilla, and an 
eight-inch border of matching 
fur. White or silver-gray pean «: 
cygne is the usual lining for the-e 
coats, though faney brocades ar 
general in seal or other fur coats 

I have seen another velvet cloak, 
strictly for the evening, which 
wrapped the form diagonally, and 

BLUE NET AND VELVET Very tightly, yet curiously enough 

was provided with really enormous 

- sleeves and trimmed with huge col- 
lar, cuffs, and lower border of white fur. The border, strict|y 
speaking, was incomplete, for it extended only around three 
quarters of the skirt and ended at the left side seam, and in tl 
centre of the front under huge chouxr of blacK satin. When it 
is remembered that a chouzr, literally, is a cabbage, and that in 
this instance the ornaments did justice to the name, an idea will 
be formed of their size. The coat was faced with a rippled fold 
of black satin, and the broad but short collar (ending, when 
opened, just over the shoulders, though it met when the coat 
was closed) was finished at each end with another choug al- 
most as large as those lower down, and also of black satin. 

But, after all, these “dreams” of velvet and silk, and furs 
and laces, those materials of luxury and rarity (except in the 
great centres), elbow, even in the metropolis, coats of a tar 
more practical character, of which I have seen this year an un- 
usual number in handsome homespun and in tweed. These gar 
ments are not only graceful, but sometimes highly picturesque. 
and at the same time they are warm and conservative enouzli 
to be worn anywhere, particularly when travelling in the street 
cars, or the train from suburban points. 

Homespuns in gray mixtures are made much like the first 
black velvet coat described above, though as often without as 
with fur-edged and other trimmings. Usually handsome buttons 
and silk or satin choux or revers of velvet are the trimmings. 
and a warm toned silk lining is added. But the very substan 
tial tweed coats which may be worn ‘actually on any occasion 
from a motor ride to an evening party, are the most practical 
of all garments for the ordinary woman, and these are made up 
on handsome lines with possibly a velvet or fur collar. 
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The Queen of White Goods 


These are the original and only fabrics which 
possess a linen finish that is absolutely perfect and lasting. 

For Spring and Summer Frocks, Lingerie, Gowns, 
Bridesmaids and Commencement Dresses, Shirt Waists, 
Children’s and Infants’ Clothes, and a thousand other uses, 
FLAXON is ideal. But you must make certain to get the 
genuine. The remarkable beauty of these fabrics and the permanency 
of their finish are insured only by seeing “FLAXON™” in red on the 
selvage of each yard. 

Refuse imitations; they are certain to disappoint you. 


In Checks, Stripes and Fancy Weaves-—— 32 in. wide; 19 to 50 cents a yard. 
Plain White—-30 to 36 in. wide; 12% to 50 cents a yard. 


Also made in dainty Printed Patterns and Solid Colors. 
ALL DEALERS 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & CO. 
39-41 Leonard St. 








NOT a Flaxon is a Product of the Makers 
New York City cA of the Famous ‘‘SOIESETTE.” 
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BELDING 
SILK 222". 


Insures Long Wear 
Clothes and Linings 


There’s a Pure Food Law 
for your Table and a legal 
value-standard for gold; 


but there is no law for silk. 


“BELDING” the Karat 
Mark protects you against poor 
silk, protects you against artifcial 
silk, and protects you against cot- 
ton that masquerades as silk to 
defraud you. You can't expect 
good value from bad material. 


The Belding kind of silk is 
precious, not only for its beauty: 
it's the service, the long wear, 
the economy, which no other 
known material can ever give. 


“BELDING” the Karat 
Mark insures Embroidery Silk 
that has and holds the rich colors 
and delicate shades of colors 
which cannot be imparted to 
cotton, artificial silk or other 
fibres. Should you use anything 
but silk for your embroidering 
your work will disappoint you. 


Belding Embroidery Silk will 


wash and wear without fading. 


The Belding Guarantee Tags 
on ready-made garments insure 
the service of the seams or linings. 
Read the tags. Refuse 
imitations, or you cannot get 
BELDING QUALITYor the 
FULL Belding guarantee. 
There is no law to prevent any one 
from copying our T ags, but no one 
else can use the name “Belding.” 
That is your protection. 


Send for our booklet, “The 
Precious Fibre.” It shows 
why silk is economical and 
why cotton is extravagant. 
It will help you to buy silk 
safely. Sent Free. 


The Belding Guaranteed Silk 
Products Are: 


Satin Linings, Embroidery Silks, Sew- 
ing Silks, Buttonhole Twist, Crochet 
and Knitting Silk, Darning Silk, 
“Motor” Scarf and Tie Silk. 


Devt 


FOR THE TEETH, Cleans 
where she brush can't 
igs you 


post_card brir 
SAMPLE FREE, 


THSe@ TAG 
INSURES 





on a garment 


means that it is sewed 
throughout with Belding 
Silk. It means that the seams 
are guaranteed — that they 





t it is lined with 





Satin Linin will lie flat and not pucker— 
saf buy through that the garment will shape 
elding Guarantee, t itself smoothly to your form 

ns that the lining will and will hold that shape as 
outwear all other linings. long as worn. If you do not 
Permit no substitute to get find this tay It Is probably 
your money sewed with cotton. 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 


New York Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia St. Paul Baltimore 
Cincinnati St. Louis San Francisco 





‘“‘BELDING” 
Embroidery Silk makes 
your time valuable 
because the finished 
product is valuable. 
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TREET GOWNS FROM PARIS | 








#& N a midseason in which even so small a dress 
feature as the coat reyvers is individually de- 
signed, and the names of skirt. waist, sleeve, and 
coat forms are legion, there is absolutely no way 
of defining any one style of any one garment as 
“the” style of all others. You will see in any 
assemblage of smart women two-tiered skirts and 
draped ones, long flat pleated ones, and also 
often ones that are circular. There are also sure to be skirts 
with circular tops and pleated lower portions, and others in 
which panelled plain breadths alternate with pleated ones. 
Front-closing dresses and those divided at the waist-line un- 
doubtedly will presently be “in,” for the occasional fashionable 
leader is adopting them and all the smart tailors are putting 
models on exhibition of their especial design; but in the mean 
time dresses are still highly in vogue, indeed, more 
generally worn than ever. But, 
oh, the infinite variety of them! 
In the princess garments there 
are examples with apron - fronts 
wrinkled into the side back seams, 
or narrow, and confined to the 
tront breadth so as to suggest a 
stole treatment. On the other 
hand, there are trimmed and 
wrinkled stoles that, contrarily, 
are draped and suggest the apron. 
Women under the medium 
height are clinging to the lines 
that cling to them. Dresses on 
the order of the pretty dotted 
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RECEPTION GOWN OF BLACK VELVET 


. 


muslin garment shown on page 93. 

and that in velvet with side lacing 

shown on the same page, are rep- 

resentative of the graceful styles 

of some of the late long-line de- 

signs. Taller women are adopting 

the draped garments, of which 

several lovely examples are pic- 

tured on page 93. These, as is - 
the case with most of the dresses 

designed for indoor and evening 

wear, are all inclining to short 

trains. The newest idea, 6f which 

I have seen but one example. is 

the revival of the short square 

train. That which 1 saw was worn 

by a tall, slender woman of possibly twenty-seven, and in her 
case at least the effect of the square train was regally graceful. 
The material of the dress was china-blue chiffon velvet trimmed 
with a border of black lynx which was possibly five inches wide. 
It was perfectly mitred in the corners and was sufficiently heavy 
to retain the clean cornered shape when the wearer moved about. 
The train was perhaps a half-yard long and quite a yard wide. 
It hung from a high-waisted back set into an embroidered band, 
the skirt having a seamless centre. 

One of the surprises of the year is the revived interest in the 
Moyenage dress, now sometimes called the “ Isabeau.” Refused 
at first by conservative women, it suddenly has assumed all the 
properties of the practical dress and is being adopted in some one 
of its multitudinous forms for all hours and places and purposes. 
Of these, too, you will see some examples with pleated lower 
portions and others with panelled fronts and backs strapped to- 
gether over pleated side portions. The most classic strapping 
occurs about ten inches from the foot of the dress. The dress 
strictly reserved for the street is usually accompanied by a 
smart rather short jacket of the Servian variety or in some 
instances by a Russian blouse. 

Few travellers would recognize in the lovely chiffon velvet 
and silk cloth creations called the Russian blouse the coarse 
garments of the land of snowy steppes. It is true that an oc- 
casional suit is seen in soft cheviot or fleecy homespun, but the 
velvet and the fine cloth-finished silk (which is the latest mys- 
tery to issue from the looms) trimmed with wide or narrow 
fur bands are the materials that have attracted public favor to 
this suit. 

The blouse, however, is irregular in shape, in length, in ful- 
ness, and in method of closing. You will see it closed at 
the side of the front, with high military collar, with a low. V or 
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shaped lap that crosses at the bust line to a side fastening, with 
narrow rolled revers that also close at the side, and an occasional 
one meets in the centre of the front. 

The Russian suit is composed of a skirt and blouse, and is 
to be worn with a lingerie or self-toned waist of silk or cloth. 
The upper two figures on the opposite page show differing de 
velopments of the blouse. Usually the skirt is slightly gathered 
in thin fabrics, but in cloth and in velvet it oftener has a scanty 
flare form. Others that conform somewhat to the “slender 
silhouette ” have fitted seams at the sides which are sometimes 
left open and trimmed with military braids in panel form. 

Apropos of the cloth-finished silk, all new silk fabries are 
taking on this finish. Last year the effort was to make cloth 
as fine as silk. This year the aim is to secure a firm silk weave 
entirely free from metallic gloss, but with the rich lustre which 
is best described as “mat.” It is to silk what dull frosting is 
to silver. Even the panne chiffon velvet, which is again in vogue 
(in odd striped effects as well), is given this veiled dull finish. 
The fashionable materials, though known as silk cashmere, silk 
cloth, silk de laine even (could anything be more amusing?) 
are all described by the merchants as drap de soie. 

What these same purveyors are calling suéde cloth, meaning a 
suéde-finished material, is among the new mourning fabrics. 
They include numbers of weaves classified under the genera! 
name of de laine (meaning literally of wool), but ineluding, in 
the mercantile field, a suggestion of finish which ribbed goods 
do not have. The names of the new mourning fabrics as heard 
in the shops are wool ottoman, Indian cashmere, satin de lain: 
—which is thicker than cashmere, but by no means so glossy 
as satin—and (for tautology is no drawback in such things) 
a regular wool de laine. All these fabrics combine well with 
the heavy English crépe, of which quantities are used in the 
newer mourning models. 

A point of importance in the Isabeau dresses is this: thos 
designed for thin women are often and preferably made without 
shoulder seams, the sleeves being cut in one with the waist. 
Darts are also omitted at the waist, a wrinkled effect being 
looked upon as more fashionable. For the stouter figure the 
sleeves are set into the regular armhole, and there is a sloping 
dart under the arm and sometimes at each side of the front. 
As a rule, the cuirasse portion is carried down to nineteen or 
twenty inches below the waist, which depth is slightly shorter 
than that of the ordinary Russian-blouse skirt. 

An important detail of the street and reception dress is the 
selection of the right chemisette. Nothing full or puffy is per- 
missible. All materials used for this portion of the dress, which 
continues very shallow, are thin and flat. Spotted or striped 
tulles are favorite materials with 
underlinings of mousseline and some- 
times ‘a second of tulle. Or this 
order may be reversed and the two 
tulles may be set over each other 
and a silver or gold spotted gauze 
over both. 

Some peculiarly short and homely 
street costumes are appearing which 
seem to be reserved for the morning 
walk. They consist of a narrow skirt, 
scarcely more than two yards wide. 
and a half-length plain coat. Heavy 
tweed is the material of which these 
suits are made, and none that I have 
seen so far has had a particle of 
trimming except the bone buttons. 
The skirts are unlined, and hang 
without the least suspicion of a fold, 















STRIPED MOIRE AND BEAVER 


and with what, it must be ad- 


mitted, is a harsh amazonian 
ugliness, when worn by _ the 
woman of long stride. They 


come to within two inches of the 
ground only, and a high walk- 
ing boot with heavy sole is the 
proper footwear to accompany 
them. They appear to be an in- 
dication of a return to the se- 
verest tailored garment, but 
they are the least beautiful 
form this admirable dress has 
ever taken. 

The very narrow skirt, giv- 
ing the wearer the “ oblong” 
look is still to be in favor. 





CHEVIOT COAT WITH CLOTH BANDS 
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MARK 


35 Cents Per Yard. 


27 Inches Wide. 


75 Shades and Colors. 


: This Wonderful Wash Fabric Has Been the Sensation of the Year, 






Possessing as 


it Does 


as beautiful as 


the Brilliancy, 
of the Richest Rough Silks at About One- Quarter of Their Cost. 


Himalaya Cloth was developed after years of exper- 
iment in response to the demand for a fabric which 


" would be 


the real 








Rough Silks, yet would have great 
durability, would not wear fuzzy and 
would stand all the tests of the laundry. 
Its success was as immediate as 
it was deserved. Nothing that can 
be said about Himalaya Cloth, how- 
ever, is so convincing as an inspec- 
tion of the cloth itself. Then it will 
be evident that it is no over-statement 
to say that an expert can hardly dis- 
tinguish between “ Himalaya” and 
silks that cost $1.00 to $1.50 per yard. 
It is ideal for Suits, Coats, Evening 
and Automobile Wraps, Evening 
Gowns, Shirt Waists, Children’s 
Dresses and for every purpose where 
real silk is desirable. 


dealer. 


Ask for Himalaya Cloth at the wash goods counter of your 


Character and Beauty 


The excellence of Himalaya Cloth is due to three 
things: the peculiar character of the rough yarns, the 


care used in weaving, and the perfect 
finish which insures the permanent 
brilliancy. 


Before the cloth leaves the mill 
every piece is rigidly inspected and 
those which are flawless in every 
particular are stamped with the word 
“Himalaya” on the selvage. This 
word is your guarantee of perfection. 
Do not accept anything which may 
be represented as like “ Himalaya,” 
or the same as “ Himalaya.” Such 
fabrics may be goods which are im- 
perfect and rejected as unworthy to 
be stamped “ Himalaya,” or cheap 
imitations. See the word “ Himalaya” 
for yourself on the selvage. 


If it is not in his stock, write us giving his name. 


FRED. BUTTERFIELD & CO., 


725 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BRADFORD, ENG. 
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FRUIT DESSERTS FOR WINTER 


By Virginia Terhune Van de Water 
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housewife who. during 
summer, wisely  pro- 

her family with 
desserts finds, when 
winter comes, that fresh 
fruit is too expensive for 
every-day fare, unless she 
~ have a plethorie purse. 
Yet as the days begin to lengthen. and 
the cold to strengthen, the need of whole- 
some fruit juices is great. To satisfy 
this need the housekeeper turns to canned, 


HE 
the 
vided 
fruit 


dried, and desiccated fruits—often with 
unsatisfactory results. We are all fa- 
miliar with the rhyme anent “ dried- 





Turn these small puddings out upon a hot 
dish. Serve with a sauce made by adding 
a cup of sugar to the peach syrup, boiling 
for three minutes, then stirring in the 
juice of a lemon. 

Peach short-cake-—Bake a sponge-cake 
in a deep, round pan. When cool, split in 
half and lift off the upper half of the cake 
carefully with a broad knife so that it will 
not break. On the lower portion of the 
cake put drained and_= sliced canned 
peaches, sprinkle thickly with powdered 
sugar, spread with whipped cream, and 
replace the upper half of the cake. Heap 
whipped cream on this. 

\pricot tapioca.—Soak 





a cupful of pearl tapioca 














for two hours in cold 
water. Drain the liquor 
from a can of apricots 


and chop the fruit fine. 
Put the tapioca over the 
fire with a pint of boil- 
ing water and stir until 
clear. Add a half-cup of 
sugar, and when this is 
dissolved take from the 
fire. Set aside until 
lukewarm, then stir in 
the minced apricots. 
Beat hard and set in 
the ice-chest until want- 














PEACHES AND MAPLE SUGAR CREAM 


apple pies” and the same odium might 
justly attach itself to peaches, pears, 
plums, ete, that have been plucked while 
too green to be wholesome, transformed 
into seemingly ripe fruit by being plunged 
into lye, and then canned. Such tough 
fruit, served as it often is with no other 
preparation than that of turning it out 
into a preserve-dish, is a travesty on the 
name it 

The woman of moderate means cannot 
afford to buy the high-priced imported pre- 
serves and compotes, but neither can she 


bears. 























STRAWBERRIES IN JELLY 


afford to purchase canned goods that are 
so cheap and of such inferior quality that 
they are neither palatable nor digestible, 
for this false economy is extravagance in 
the end. But she may select a good 
domestic brand of fruit, and have the 
patience and ingenuity to transform them 
by various culinary processes into numer- 
ous desserts that will tempt the appetite. 
All canned articles should be turned from 
their tins and set in the ice-chest or other 
cool place for several hours before using. 
Peach puddings.—Drain all the liquor 
from a can of peaches and leave the halved 
peaches in a colander until wanted. Beat 
two eggs light and add a pint of milk to 
them. Sift a pint of flour with a half- 
teaspoonful of salt and a generous tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder. Into this work 
a tablespoonful of butter, and when it is 
blended stir in gradually the milk-and-egg 
mixture. Butter deep muflin-tins. Into 
the bottom of each tin put a halved peach, 


























PEACH SHORT-CAKE 


sprinkle lightly with 
little of the batter. 


sugar, and pour in a 
On this lay another 
peach and sugar it, and put in another 
layer of batter. Set the tins in an outer 
pan of boiling water, put into the oven and 
bake, covered, for fifteen minutes, then un- 
cover and bake for ten minutes longer. 


ed. Eat with sugar and 
cream, or with the apri- 


cot liquor boiled to a 
syrup with sugar, then chilled. 
Peaches and maple-sugar cream.—Add 


a cup of sugar to the contents of a can of 
peaches and stew gently for five minutes. 
Take from the fire, drain the peaches, and 


set them and the syrup aside to cool. 
When cold, cut the peaches into thin 
slices. Half-fill glasses with vanilla ice- 


cream, lay a spoonful of sliced peaches in 
cach glass on top of the ice-cream, sprinkle 
with crushed maple sugar, add a spoonful 
of the peach liquor and fill the glasses 
with ice-cream, smoothing this level with 
the brim of each glass. Sprinkle with 
crushed maple sugar, add a great spoon- 
ful of whipped cream, and powder this 
with maple sugar. j 

Orange and pineapple jelly—Drain the 
liquor from a ean of sliced pineapple, and 
cut each slice into eight pieces. Peel and 
cut three oranges into bits. Put the pine- 
apple liquor over the fire with a cup of 
sugar and simmer for three minutes be- 
fore stirring in a package of gelatine that 
has soaked in two cups of water. When 
the gelatine is dissolved take from the fire 
and add the juice of a lemon. Wet a 
jelly-mould and pour a little ef the liquid 
into it. When this begins to stiffen put 
in a layer of the two fruits and pour in 
more jelly. Proceed in 


point, and keep hot in a double boiler 
while preparing the omelet. Seat the 


yolks of five eggs light, add two heaping 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, and 
whip in the whites which should be very 
stiff. Melt a spoonful of butter in a hot 
omelet-pan and pour in the omelet. Cook 
until set, spread upon one half of the 
omelet the minced cherries, sprinkle with 
powdered sugar, fold the other half of the 
omelet over the fruit, transfer to a heated 
platter, and put the whole cherries about 
the edge of the dish. Serve immediately 
with the hot cherry syrup as sauce. 

Baked pineapple pudding.—Drain the 
juice from canned crushed pineapple. But- 
ter a pudding-dish and place in the bottom 
of it a layer of split lady-fingers, moist- 
ened with pineapple liquor. Put in a layer 
of the crushed fruit, sweetened to taste, 
and cover with more lady-fingers, moist- 
ened with pineapple juice. Have the top 
layer of the dish of pineapple, and sprinkle 
with crushé¢d macaroons. Put in an outer 
pan of boiling water and bake halt an hour. 

Strawberries in jelly—Put the liquor 
drained from a can of strawberries over 
the fire with three tablespoonfuls of sugar 
and a half-box of soaked gelatine. Bring 


























CHERRY OMELET 

to the boiling-point, stir in a tablespoon- 
ful of lemon juice, and take from the fire. 
Wet a fluted jelly-mould, put into the bot- 
tom of it a layer of the canned berries 
and pour in the hot liquid. When cold, 
set in the ice. Put whole preserved 
strawberries and whipped cream about the 
base of the jelly. 

Prune whip.—Put eighteen prunes in a 
saucepan with a gill of water and a half- 
cup of sugar, and stew until very soft. 
Drain, remove the pits and chop the fruit 
fine. When the prunes are thoroughly 
cold, beat them gradually into a pint of 
cream whipped stiff and sweetened with 
three tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. 
Line a dish with lady-fingers and fill. 

Prune pudding..—Cover a_ pound of 
prunes with a little water and a cup of 
granulated sugar and stew until so soft 








this way until the mould 
is full or the ingredients 
used. When cold, set in 
the ice to form. Turn 
out and serve with rich 
cream. 

Orange souffilé. — Cut 
the tops from oranges 
and scoop out the pulp. 
Scrape the insides of the 
skins carefully not to 
break them and_ seallop 
the edges with a pair of 














sharp seissors. Rub the 











insides lightly with melt- 

ed butter. Cook together 

two tablespoonfuls — of 

butter and two of flour, and when blended 
pour upon them a pint of hot milk into 
which a pinch of baking-soda has been 
stirred. Stir to a smooth thick sauce and 
set aside to cool, then whip in the yolks 
of four eggs that have been beaten light 
with four tablespoonfuls of sugar and the 
pulp and grated rind of half an orange. 
Fold im lightly the beaten whites of the 
eggs, fill the scalloped orange rinds with 
the mixture, and set in a pan of hot 
water and bake. Serve soon as done 
with a sauce flavored with orange juice. 

Rice and apricots—Boil a cup of rice 
so dry that each kernel stands separate. 
Drain and chop four canned apricots, re- 
turn to their liquor and bring to the boil- 
ing-point, adding a half-cup of granulated 
sugar. Pour through a strainer, and stir 
in the hot fruit, and pour the hot syrup 
around. 

Cherry omelet.—Drain the liquor from 
a can of cherries and chop the fruit coarse- 
ly, reserving a dozen or fifteen of the 
cherries whole. Add three tablespoonfuls 
of sugar to the liquor, bring to the boiling- 


as 


ORANGE SOUFFLE 


that they slip easily from the stones. 
Drain and chop, setting the liquor aside 
until wanted. Beat seven eggs light, the 
yolks and whites separate. Into the yolks 
whip three tablespoonfuls of powdered 
sugar, the prunes, and a dozen English 
walnut meats broken very small. Fold in 
quickly the whites of the eggs and turn the 
mixture into a _ buttered pudding-dish. 
Bake for forty-five minutes. While baking 
beat into two cups of rich cream four 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, a saltspoonful 
each of cinnamon and nutmeg, and a half- 
cup of the prune liquor. Beat to a foam- 
ing sauce and serve with the pudding. 

Pears and sponge-cake.—Scoop the cen- 
tre from each half of a canned pear, leav- 
ing a hollow where the core was. When 
as many halves as are wished are thus pre- 
pared, cut fresh sponge-cake into slices 
an inch and a half thick. Make a slight 
hollow in the upper side of each slice into 
which the rounded half of the pear may fit. 
Place a half-pear on each slice of cake, 
pour the sweetened pear liquor over, and 
fill with whipped cream. 


Nine out of every ten persons who taste 


Hawaiian Pineapple prefer it to every other fruit, 


Hawaiian 
Pineapple 


Please don't judge it by any other pineapple, 


( 


canned or fresh. 


apple. 
Ordinary canned pineapple and the so-called 


to be compared with Hawaiian. 


the plant. 
the American market is picked green and ripened 
in vessel hold or freight car. Hawaiian is picked 
ripe and canned on the field—usually the day it 
is picked. 


a spoon, like a peach. 


tion and perfect canning facilities. 
ante process no naked hands touch the fruit. 


granulated cane sugar. 


can, so that t 


field and eaten it on the spot. 


Pineapple. 


to digestion. 


—Sliced, Crushed, Giated (see that “ Hawaiian 
apple recipes—worth having. 


1136 Tribune Building 


Knox 
Gelatine Candy 


Send for new illustrated Recipe Book, 

















and make Knox Turkish Delights, Knox 
Mint Paste, Knox French Dainties, 
Knox Chocolate Caramels and Knox 
Marshmallows in your own home 
Recipes for a hundred desserts and salads in addi- 
tion to the candies 

It is free on request for your grocer’s name. If 
he doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine, we will send a full 
pint sample for 2c.in stamps and his name, or 
for 16c.a two quart package. 


Knox [‘oiniin” Gelatine 


Sparkling 
75 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
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fireless cooker. 
date. 


price. 





Fireless Cooker 


is the original and only solid aluminum cooker. 
easy to clean; no cloth pads. 


Other cookers are made of Terne Plate or 
My Jewel is easy to clean and keeps bright forever. 
y 


me for Free Book No. 13, low price, and free trial new. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Kansas © Chatham, Ont, 


ity, Mo. 








1 Because, until you have tasted 
Hawaiian, you have never enjoyed perfect pine- 


“fresh” pineapple that you slice at home are not 


No pineapple can be perfect that is ripened off 
he “fresh” pineapple that comes to 


And Hawaii's wonderful climate and soil alone 
produce the choicest variety of pineapple—deli- 
cious, full-flavored—and so tender that it cuts with 


In addition to the advantages of Nature, Hawaiian 
Pineapple has all the advantages of scientific cultiva- 


During the 


othing is added to it save a syrup of pure 


Within six minutes after a pineapple has been 
delivered to the peeling machine it has gone through 
every process necessary to preserve all the flavor of 
its oes juices and been sealed in a sanitary 

e fruit comes to your table as fragrant 
and tempting as though you had picked it in the 


There are many tempting ways to serve Hawaiian 
It is the basis of many elegant desserts, 
and is especially refreshing at breakfast—a welcome 
cliange from the orange or grapefruit, and better for 
you, because perfect pineapple is an active aid 


Your grocer should have Hawaiian Pineapple in three forms 
” is on the 
can). if he hasn't Hawaiian, send his name for book of pine- 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE GROWERS ASS’N, 
$3 New York 


I’ll Send It 
on30Days’ 


FreeTrial 


Get my special offer on 
thisremarka! lyimproved 
It has 
put all others "way out of 
And I send it on 
free trial at low factory 
Saves 75 per cent 


\ of your fuel, time, and 
work, and gives you bet 
~~ ter-cooked food than you ever had. The 
Chatham Jewel No.3 


Sanitary; 
as separate, solid-aluminam 
cooking utensils, which boll, roast, Steam, fry, stew, or bake. 
alvanized Iron. 


ith cover pulled down it makes a fine window seat. Write 


Manson Campbell Co., - Detroit, Mich. 











Don't Throw it Away 


They mend all leaks in all utensils—tin 
hot water 


copper, granitewar 
io solde: e 
em; fitany surface; two million 

inuse. Send for sample pkg. 1 


Mig. Co., Box 470, 
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HERE is nothing more en-_ large tablespoon of mayonnaise. Put on 


joyable after a theatre or 
card party, especially dur- 
ing the midwinter months, 
than a cozy little chafing- 
dish feast, and almost any 
dainty concoction that can 
be quickly prepared and 
cooked is available to the chafing-dish ex- 
pert. A spread of this kind requires little 
in the way of special preparations, for the 
arrangement of the menu should be ex- 
tremely simple. The following is sug- 
gested for a party of three or four: 
Deviled sardines. 
Cress and celery salad. 
Toasted wafers. Cream cheese. 
Coffee or cocoa. 
Sardines are specially nice prepared in 
this way, and they form a dainty, sub- 


Sa 





stantial dish. Peel off the skin of eight 
large sardines, and put them into the 
chating-dish. Mix one dessertspoon of 


English mustard, one teaspoon of finely 
chopped pimentoes, and two tablespoons 
of Worcestershire sauce, and pour over the 


the upper half of the roll and tie together 
with narrow ribbon, using a shade to har- 
monize with the table decorations. The 
sponge-cakes are delicious made thus: 
Beat the yolks and whites of two eggs 
separately. To the yolks add one cup 
of sugar and beat well; then add one 
tablespoon of lemon juice and six table- 
spoons of cold water. Sift two teaspoons 
of baking-powder with one and one-third 
cups of flour three times, and add gradu- 
ally to the first mixture; beat all thor- 


oughly, then foid in the stiffly beaten 
whites. Bake in well-greased and floured 
gem-tins. Stick blanched almonds into 


the top of each, picket fashion, just before 
putting into the oven. 

Pineapple whip is prepared by grating 
the meat of a fresh pineapple and adding 
it to stiffly beaten cream. Set on ice until 
chilled. Serve in paper cases or merin- 
gues, with a few candied cherries on top. 

Another supper which has the chafing- 
dish dainty for its main dish may be a 
little more elaborate. 





























CREAMED OYSTERS IN TOAST CUPS 


surdines. Place over a brisk heat for 
three minutes. Have ready four strips 
of nicely buttered toast, very hot, and slip 
two sardines on each strip. Serve on hot 
plates garnished with parsley and thin 
slices of lemon. 

For the salad, take equal parts of 
watercress and tender celery stalks cut 
tine. Mix in a salad-bowl and serve with 
mayonnaise or a cream dressing. 


























DEVILED SARDINES 


Another little supper may consist of 
Oyster sautés @ la créme. 
Finger-roll sandwiches. 
Pineapple whip. Almond sponge-cakes. 
Coffee. 

Oysters prepared in this way make a 
nice change from the ordinary creamed 
oysters. Firm one pint of oysters by pour- 
ing one quart of boiling water over them; 
drain and chop fine. In the chafing-dish 
melt two tablespoons of butter, turn in 
the oysters, dust with a little salt and 
pepper, and sauté until nicely browned. 
\dd two tablespoons of powdered crackers 


and three-fourths of a cup of sweet 
cream. Stir all together and cook three 
minutes. Serve in toast-cups garnished 


with parsley. 

To make the toast-cups, cut slices of 
bread two inches thick and four inches 
square. Remove the crust and scoop out 
the crumbs until a shell is formed, about 
half an inch all round. Brush inside and 
outside with melted butter, and brown in 
a quick oven. 

The sandwiches are made by splitting 
finger-rolls lengthwise and scooping out 
most of the crumbs, and filling the under 
half of each with the following mixture: 
One cream cheese, one teaspoon of finely 
™yced = pimentoes, one tablespoon of 
Stopped English walnut meats, and one 


Clam frappé. 

Chicken “terrapin.” Olive sandwiches. 
Stuffed dates. Fancy French cakes. 
Hot chocolate. Whipped cream. 
The frappé is easily prepared by dilut- 
ing any good clam bouillon in the pro- 
portion of one part bouillon to two parts 
water. Add a speck of paprika and freeze 
soft. Serve in glasses with a little un- 

sweetened whipped cream on top. 

The “terrapm” may be made from 
chicken or equal parts of chicken and 
sweetbreads. To one pint of meat, cut 
into small cubes, add two hard-boiled 
eggs, one tablespoon of butter, one cup 
of cream, and one teaspoon of flour; sea- 
son with one tablespoon of chopped pimen- 
toes, a little salt and a dash of pepper. 
Rub the flour and butter together, and put 
with the meat into the chating-dish, add- 
ing seasoning and cream. Heat all slowly 
until the boiling-point is reached, then 
cook five minutes. Add the yolk of the 
eggs, rubbed smooth with one tablespoon 
of cream, and the whites chopped fine, to 


the hot mixture. Stir until thoroughly 
heated. Serve on toast. 
Olive sandwiches.—Take twelve large 


olives, two heaping tablespoons of mayon- 
naise, one tablespoon of fine cracker 
crumbs, and one teaspoon of chopped pi- 
mentoes. Pour boiling water over the 
olives and let them stand for a few min- 
utes, then drain and set on ice until cold 
and crisp. Chop very fine, add the cracker 
crumbs and pimentoes, then mix all with 
the mayonnaise. Spread on_ triangles 
of stale bread. Serve each on crisp lettuce. 

Stuffed dates.—Select whole, firm dates, 
wash, and remove the stones, and fill the 
cavities with chopped Brazil nuts and 
cream cheese. 

The faney French cakes can be bought, 
or pretty little cakes may be easily made 




















by baking a plain white cake in shallow 
tins, and while warm cut into strips, and 
dip in chocolate or maple fondant, and 
sprinkle thickly with chopped walnuts. 




















FANCY CAKES WITH CHOPPED NUTS 


Other things 
chafing-dish are: 

Eggs with mushrooms.—Heat one large 
tablespoon of butter until it is very hot. 
Chop one-half slice of onion and cook in 
the hot butter until a light brown, then 
add one-half can of mushrooms and sauté 
until brown. Drain off the butter, and 
add to the mushrooms four well-beaten 
eggs, with three tablespoons of cream, sea- 
son with a little salt, and cook slowly 
until the eggs set. j 

Chartreuse of sweetbread. — Prepare 
sweetbreads by plunging them into cold 
water and allowing them to stand one 
hour; drain and place at once in boiling 
salted water to which has been added one 
teaspoon of lemon juice or vinegar. Cook 
slowly twenty minutes; then drain again 
and plunge into very cold water. 

Remove all skin and pipe and cut into 
small cubes. Mix one cup of sweetbread 
with one cup of softened bread crumbs, 
one-half cup of sweet cream, and one table- 
spoon of melted butter. Roll tablespoons 
of the mixture into small flat shapes, with 


readily prepared in the 


a well-drained oyster concealed inside 
each shape. Just before using sauté in 


one tablespoon of hot butter until a golden 
brown, then turn and brown on the other 
side. Slip on hot plates and serve at once. 

Finnan-haddie @ la créme.—Prepare the 
fish by first soaking it in plenty of cold 
water for one hour, then parboil for at 
least twenty minutes. Remove from the 
water and wipe dry. Separate into 


























FRENCH TOAST WITH CHEESE 


flakes. Put two cups of the fish into the 
chafing-dish with one cup of cream; to 
this add one tablespoon of finely chopped 
pimentoes and one tablespoon of flour 
rubbed smooth in one tablespoon of butter. 
Cook five minutes, season with a little 
salt if necessary, and a dash of pepper. 

Scrambled eggs with anchovy.—Scram- 
ble four eggs in the usual manner, adding 
one teaspoon of Worcestershire sauce. 
Spread four pieces of toast with anchovy 
paste, and pour the hot egg mixture over. 

French toast with cheese—This is a 
simple but delicious little cheese dish. 
Cut four slices of stale bread, four inches 
square. Add a little salt and four table- 
spoons of milk to one well-beaten egg; 
dip each slice in the mixture and sauté 
until a golden brown on one side. Have 
ready four thin slices of American cheese, 
spread each with a thin layer of English 
mustard; slip one on each slice of bread 
as it is turned; cover, and by the time the 
under side of the bread is nicely browned 
the cheese will be melted. Serve on hot 
plates garnished with parsley. 

Windsor sandwiches are delicious made 
in this way. Mix four heaping table- 
spoons of chopped chicken meat with 
three tablespoons of finely chopped, pre- 
pared sweetbread, and three tablespoons 
of mayonnaise or cream dressing. Spread 
the mixture between thin squares of whole- 
wheat bread, and serve on a bed of water- 
cress or lettuce hearts with some hot or 
cold drink. 
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Six Initialed 


Silver Spoons 
FREE 


They are marked Wm. Rogers & Son 
AA. That means their famous Extra 
plate with a base of highest grade of 
nickel Silver. The design is new and 
original, known as the Armour Lily Pat- 
tern. You can’t buy anything like them. 
The pieces we aa you will bear your 
initial. There is, of course, no on 


tising on them. 


Six pieces of equal 
value would cost you 
$3.00 in the stores. 

They are worth it. 
* Here is a way to 
get them! 

We want you to use 
a litle Armour's 
Extract of Beef—just 
enough to know it. We 
don’t want to give you 
a jar. That would 
cheapen it. 

But we are going to 
give you for a little 
time this present worth 
more than you pay. 
We will send tea, after- 
dinner-coffee or 
bouillon spoons, or but- 
ter yg or you 
can have an assorted 
set of this silverware. 

Our offer is this: 
Send us the paper cer- 
tificate from under the 
metal top of the jar 
that you buy, or send 
the top itself. Send 
with it ten cents to pay 
cost of carriage and 
packing. We will 
then send any one of 
the pieces. Our usual 
limit is 6 to a family, 
but send up to 12 cer- 
tificates a get any 12 
pieces if you want 
them. Always send 
10 cents with each 
certificate for packing 
and carriage costs. 


Our object is this: 
There are numerous 
extracts not nearly so 
good as ours. We 
want you to try ours. 

Another object is 
this: American cooks 
have not yet learned 
the hundred uses of Armour's Extract of Beef. 

The making of beef tea is the least of its uses. 
You need it in soups, gravies, sauces, on left-over 
meats, etc. 


Armours 
Extract of Beef 


is really the cheapest because it goes four times as 
far as the ordinary. 

We simply want to show you what Armour’s 
Extract really means to you. ‘Then you will use it 
forever and use it in a hundred ways. 

Please order one jar of a grocer or druggist— 
now—before you forget it. Then send in the first 
cap with 10 cents to Armour & Co., Chicago, 





Dept. 

This offer is made only to those living in the 
United States. 

Save the library slips in Extract of Beef jars and 


use them to get your favorite magazines free. 


ARMOUR 4 COMPANY 









ORANGE 


antiats 
PEKOE TEA 


The favorite brand of our famous dollar a pound teas. 

Our own special blend of the choicest teas imported into 
New York. Delicate, fragrant, delicious. Brings a fresh de- 
light to your table day. 


VANTINE’S ORIENTAL DELICACIES 
Lend the charm of nuvelty to reception, card party, afternoon 
tea, or any home function. Enable you to provide a real treat 
for your guests. Give the spice of change to your own table 
Rare dainties imported only by us. 

FREE To introduce Orange Pekoe and our other appe- 
tizing delicacies, we will send dainty booklet, 
and enough Tea for four cups, for your dealer's name. 

The name Vantine has stood for exelusive quality tor 55 
years. Ask your dealer for Vantine’s goods, 





| A. A. VANTINE & COMPANY 
' Dept. H. Hast 90h St. How Fork ag a 
a iN 











Charcoal i . 
is a sweetener and purifier of the stomach. Arrests fer- 
mentation, and causes complete digestion. Eat and drink 
anything you like in moderation, and use charcoal daily. 
The finest preparation made is 


MURRAY’S 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 


in stamps, a full-size 25c. box 
For 10c. mailed for trial. Once only. 


A.J. DITMAN, 35 Astor House, N. Y. 














HARPER’S BAZAR 


VEN Sister Bess can 
make good desserts— 


custards, creams, puddings 
if she goes by the book 


s and uses 
Kingsford’s Corn\- 
Starch 


@ Successful housewives from nearly every 
State in the Union tell us how they use 


FORM 
AND ENTERTAINMENT 








from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’'s 
s by mail will be sent to correspondents who 
1e and address of the 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two mor 
correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply Prompt a 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope in their letter. All ques tic ons should contain the nan 


sender, though not for publication. 


JAPAN.—Try to get some of the paper 
wistaria to decorate your rooms for your 
Japanese evening. If you cannot get the 
wistaria get the imitation cherry blossoms. 

For favors on your table have either 
Japanese plants about two inches high in 
tiny green jardiniéres, little Japanese 
dolls, or little Japanese umbrellas. The 
place-cards may form the small botanical 
labels on the plants, little ecards hung 
around the neck of the Japanese dolls, 
or the names may be written across the 
top of the Japanese umbrellas. Have 
some little Japanese water flowers to toss 
into the finger-bowls for amusement at 
the end of the refreshments. 

For a menu begin with sardine sand- 
wiches without any tops, and then have: 
Creamed salmon.in shells with rolls. 

Rice croquettes. 
Cherry ice and wafers. 
Tea served throughout in little 
cups. 

For oo programme, instead of questions 
Japan, why not have a discussion 
either of the Japanese immigration ques- 
tion, so recently of great interest to us 
all, or of the Japanese-Russian war, ask- 
ing half of your guests to be prepared to 
take one side in either discussion and the 
other half the other side, and voting at 
the end as to which has given the more 
brilliant argument. You might appoint 
a jury and have the question voted upon 
to add interest. “It will add to the Japa- 
nese atmosphere to have the guests come 
in kimonos, with their hair dressed in 
Japanese fashion and stuck full of little 
fans or butterflies, 
WASHINGTON’S 


Japanese 


about 


Brrtupay. — A_ suitable 
menu for a dinner for February 22d 
should be characteristically American. 
The following will be appropriate: 

Oyster cocktails. 

Cream of tomato soup. 
Roast turkey or chicken pie. 
Cranberry jelly. 
Baked stuffed potatoes. 
Creamed celery. 
Plum pudding or cherry tarts. 
Coffee. 
have a salad course, I 
would suggest cherry salad and the plum 
pudding. Just as appropriate would be 
a salad made of chopped apples and pears 
served in hollowed-out apples with mayon- 
naise dressing. 
If you would 

and buff scheme 
red, white, and 
that you have 
centre of your 
bowl in which 


If you wish to 


like 
instead of the 
blue scheme, I 
yellow jonquils for the 
table, and that around the 
they are arranged a wide 
blue satin ribbon should be tied. The 
candles should be yellow with yellow 
shades, and the place-cards small paper 
hatechets with blue and yellow ribbons. 

The entertainment after the dinner may 
begin with a journey through the United 
States. For this have little groups of 
objects suggesting the different cities and 
principal sights of the country. You will 
easily think of appropriate objects. One 
of the small pots of baked beans which 
it is possible to buy or a bit of codfish 
would easily Boston. <A little 
can of beef could stand for Chicago. An 
illustration of a tall skyscraper would 
be appropriate for New York, ete. You 
must, of course, have prizes for those 
who guess the most in a given length of 
time. Boxes of candied cherries would 
be appropriate. or boxes of candy decorated 
with the jonquils and blue ribbon. 

Some interesting questions to ask are 
a list of the Presidents in order, a list of 
the thirteen original States, the  nick- 
names for the States, the nicknames for 
the Presidents, ete. It is even more in- 
teresting to give the nicknames and to 
ask for whom or what they stand. If 
you wish to conclude your evening with 
cards, military .euchre would be an ap- 
propriate game. It is described in the 
Bazar for May, 1908. 

Miss R. L. 8..—I suggest that you have 
a musical evening to entertain the choir, 
and that you begin by pinning on the 
back of each one of your guests the name 
of some well-known musician of to-day 
—a singer, a pianist, or a_ violinist; 
each must then from the conversa- 
tion of the others whom she represents. 
This, I think, will break up the formality 
which is so apt to be troublesome at the 
beginning of an evening. After that have 
some one play well-known airs on the 
piano in unusual tempo and make your 


to carry out a blue 
ordinary 


suggest 


su = 
uggest 


guess 


guests write on slips of paper their guess- 
what these airs are, the one 
most correctly receiving a 
prize, which could be, appropriately, a 
sheet of music. After this you might 
around some of the titles of songs 
that are possible for illustration and ask 
them to make illustrations. Afterward 
these may be pinned upon the wall with- 
out the titles and all may guess what they 
represent. You might also have some in- 
formal tableaux representing some of the 
well-known 

When the refreshments are served, it 
would be interesting to have a musical 
pie in the centre of the table on the order 
of a Jack Horner pie, and let all the 
gifts inside the pie be toy musical instru- 
ments. Instead of the pie you might 
have a toy drum filled with the toy in- 
struments. 

Mrs. L. M. G.—I suggest that you have 
a yellow luncheon for your bride friends, 
and that you decorate the table with yel- 
low jonquils. They are making some very 
dainty place-cards appropriate for wed- 
ding dinners and luncheons now which 
consist of brides about four inches high, 
hand-painted on water-color paper, and 
cut out; in other words, small paper doll 
brides such as we used to play with in 
our childhood. 

You might have your centrepiece made 
up of as many bunches of the jonquils as 
there are girls; from each bunch a_ yel- 
low baby-ribbon might run to each place, 
and in the bunch could be concealed a tiny 
prophetic favor. One of the favors should, 
of course, be a ring, indicating the next 
bride. 

An appropriate menu will be: 

Grapefruit. 

* Bouillon. 
Broiled chicken on 
Currant jelly. 
French pease. 
Creamed celery. 
White-grape and pear salad with 

naise dressing. 

Ices, cake, and coffee. 

ANIMAL-PARTY,—Give an animal-party 
for your little girl. You might ask 
each child to come wearing something 
suggestive of some animal. Then when 
they come together they can guess what 
each one represents. After this it will 
be interesting to have an animal-hunt. 
lor this you should get some of the tiny 
wooden animals which are to be found in 
the toy-shops now and have them con- 
cealed in the different parts of the rooms. 
Each child should be presented with a 
basket to hold the animals that she finds, 
and the prize at the end may be a large 
toy animal. 

For games you can have a magnetic 
lish-pond and some of the bean-bag games 
in which the targets are animals’ heads. 
You could have also some kindergarten 
clay and let the children model some 
animals out of it. At the end of the 
afternoon you should let the little people 
form a ring and yourself stand in the 
centre and tell an animal story. Each 
child could have an animal’s name and 
when that animal is mentioned in the 
story she should turn around. If she 
does not she must pay a forfeit. 

An appropriate menu will be 
chicken, little rolls, ice-cream and 
in animal form, lemonade or hot 
late, and animal candies. 

Mrs. G. R. L.—I suggest that the young 
men having charge of the fish-pond at 
the fair dress in fishermen’s costumes, and 
that for a change you have a huge tub 
of water surrounded with green and with 
some of the little celluloid fish with lit- 
tle rings on them and numbers. People 
wishing to fish can catch the actual fish 
with their rods. and the number on the 
fish may indicate the number of the small 
gift which they have drawn. 

Mrs. J. L. H.—An appropriate menu for 
a roast-pig dinner is as follows: 

Oyster cocktails. 
Cream of tomato soup. 
toast pig. 
Sweet-potatoes, Southern style. 
Apple sauce. Spinach. f 
Orange salad with French dressing. 
Plum pudding. Coffee. 

Mrs. W. M. H.—When one receives an 
invitation to a wedding reception and can- 
not attend, it is customary to send cards 
which will reach the hostess the day of 
the reception. You should send one card 
for each hostess. 
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Kingsford’s toimprove their cooking. 
@ You'll find the recipes in our re- 
markable little Cook book Q 
“What a Cook Ought to Know 
about Corn Starch,” with 168 of the 
best recipes you ever tried. 

@ Mail a post card today. 

@ We'llsend the book free. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON 


Oswego, N. Y. 


NATIONAL STARCH CO., 
Successors. 

















Epicures, because they have learned 
that ATWOOD Grape Fruit is invari- 
ably thin-skinned, solid and juice-laden 
with a flavor and appetizing influence 
never to be had in the ordinary. 

Physicians, because they have found that 
only ATWOOD Grape Fruit can be 
depended upon to impart to an effective 
degree the grape fruit properties so ben- 
eficial to persons of acid natures, espec- 
ially sufferers from rheumatism and gout. 


in grape fruit, 











EPICURES AND PHYSICIANS 


alike draw a distinct line between the ordinary market variety and 


ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT 





According to the Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture, citric acid, 
‘combines with certain bases and the resulting combinations § in 
turn are transformed into carbonates, thus rendering an undaly acid urine alkaline.’ 


NO OTHER FRUIT IS THE EQUAL OF GRAPE FRUIT 
NO OTHER GRAPE FRUIT IS THE EQUAL OF THE ATWOOD 
All genuine ATWOOD grape fruit is wrapped in the ATWOOD trade 


mark wrapper. Standard box of 54 or 64 or 80, according to size, six dollars. 
We do not fill retail orders. Buy it by the Box—it keeps for weeks and grows better. 


THE ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT COMPANY 
Kimball C. Atwood, Pres. 


ATWOOD Grape Fruit 
morning and evening to correct 
the most obdurate acid system. 


Only in one place in the world has grape 
fruit culture been developed to its high- 
est state and that is in the ATWOOD 
Grove, at Manavista, Florida, where 
250 acres are devoted to its scientific 
cultivation, at an initial expenditure of 
over a quarter million dollars. 

as found 


290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 




















How Does Your Silverware 
Look to Your Guests? 


WRIGHT 


SILVER 


eo © © © «© © © TRADE MARPKe ee ee « 


(REAM: 


NLESS it is polished frequently silver becomes dull and dark. Your eye 
may become used to its dingy appearance, but your guests who keep 
their silver properly will get a “bad impression of your housekeeping. 


Washing in soapy water is not enough. 
With a little rubbing it will keep your silver as brilliant as wi -n new. 


Cream. 


Give a weekly application of Wright's Silver 


Silver Cream is soft as flour, but possessing the remarkable quality of removing tarnish, dirt 
and stain from,silver, gold, cut glass, (cleans the deepest nd sharpest crevices) marble, etc. 
It contains nothing that.can injure the silver or irritate the hands. Easy to use. Ready to use. 


Ask your dealer but insist on getting the genuine Wright’s Silver Cream 


Seven thousand Jewelers, Grocers, Druggists and other dealers sell Wright’s Silver Cream in 
large 25c and 50c jars. 


Send for our free sample of Si/ver Cream. 
ever used you are out nothing. 


J. A. WRIGHT & COMPANY 


You also get our booklet, 


If it does not prove the best silver polish you have 


“How to Care for Silverware.” 


90 Court Street, Keene, N. H. 








TOAST TO A TURN 


Crisp and brown, can be made over your gas or 
oil stove burner. E. & W. TOASTER—Revolv- 
ing and Adjustz Fwd | a new idea in toasters. If 
your dealer does not sell this toaster, send 35 cents 
and your dealer’s name. We will have one sent 
you immediately. Agents wanted. 

E. & W. MFG, CO., 117 Fiteh Street, Syraense, N, Y. 














Ornamental 
Fence 


Cheaper and more durable than wood. For Lawns, Churches, 
Cemeteries, Public Grounds. Also Farm and Poultry Feuce. 
talogue etree. Write for Special Offer, 


The Ward Fence Co., Box 128, Decatur, Ind. 

















You S TAMMER 


Send for my 200 page book with Free Trial 
Lesson explaining "methods for Home Cure. 
Established tion world-wide. 


5 years. R 
G. A LEWIS, 15 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


_)SSKwXKH::'_aI aSES== 
‘4. P ert er ‘ENT BUsI- 
HOME. Easy. 
nt, “profitable. work, with 
= investme d 10c. for 
Booklet, “OPPOR UNITY,” 


for Self-Supporting Women, and liberal sample. 
HALL MANUFA( TURING COMPANY, Dept. 23, Council Bluffs,lows « 


sé 

Home-Making, the New Profession” 
Is a 7o-page booklet—it’s FRE Home study domestic sci 
For home-makers, ted 3 Bag and for well-paid positions- 
609 W. 69th St., Uhieago, II! 











courses. 
Am. School of Home Economies, 





KITCHEN BOUQUET 


GIVES A DELICIOWS Lael AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC 


USED BY LEADING 
EMINENT TEACHERS oF COOKERY 





SAMPLé FREE 


THE PALISADF M?G. C6. —=« 
239 Clinton Ave , Wes Hoboken, N. J an 
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Thursday, January 20 
BREAKFAST 

oatmeal; scrapple ; muffins. 
LUNCHEON 


staked apples ; 





Sliced boiled ham: baked beans: Boston 
brown bread, toasted. 
Lettuce salad; cream cheese; tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of tomato soup. 

Roast shoulder of lamb with mint sauce; 
boiled spinach: mashed potatoes; celery. 
Orange pudding, hard sauce; coffee. 
Friday, January 21 
BREAKFAST 
Prunes; rice; fish-cakes; biscuit. 


LUNCHEON 


Cold lamb; tomato toast; hot gingerbread ; 





NNER 
Cream of celery soup. 
Boiled cod; potato puff; cucumbers. 
Custard pie; coffee. 
Saturday, January 22 
BREAKFAST 
bananas: poached eggs; 
LUNCHEON 
Cod and potato soufflé; Graham gems. 


Cereal ; buns. 


Fried hominy and maple syrup; tea. 
DINNER sae 
Hamburg loaf with nut and raisin sauce; 


creamed string-beans: boiled sweet-potatoes. 
Pineapple and lettuce salad. 
Cottage pudding: coffee. 






DINNER 
Barley broth. 
st beef with Yorkshire pudding; potatoes 
boiled whole and fried; stewed oyster-plant. 
Coffee jelly; whipped cream; sponge-cake. 
SUPPER 
Creamed eggs in the chafing-dish: toasted 
Noston brown bread; potato salad: Swiss 
cheese ; crackers ; marmalade ; cocoa. 
Monday, January 24 
BREAKFAST 
oatmeal; bacon; 
LUNCHEON 
Iaked Welsh rabbit; Lyonnaise potatoes. 
Preserves : cake ; tea. 
DINNER 
Vegetable soup. 
beef heated in tomato sauce; 
macaroni: Brussels sprouts. 
Old-fashioned rice pudding: coffee. 
Tucsday, January 25 
BREAKFAST 
stewed dates: boiled eggs; 
LUNCHEON 
Mince of beef and macaroni; scalloped sweet- 








Oranges : Johnny-cake. 


baked 


Sliced 


Rice and gems. 


potatoes ; lettuce salad: cream cheese ; straw- 
berry jam. 
DINNER 
Split-pea soup. 
Corned beef ; cauliflower. 


mashed turnips; 
Prune soufllé; coffee. 
Wednesday, January 26 





3; Sally-Lunn. 
baked 





Apples ; hominy 1 
LUNCHEON 
corned beef with mustard; 
sweet-potatoes ; cold slaw. 
Hot cup-cakes; cocoa. ‘ 
DINNER 
lack-bean soup. 
ealf’s head: fried ripe tomatoes; 
creamed and baked cauliflower. 
Amber puddings; coffee. 
Thursday, January 27 
BREAKFAST 
mush: scrambled eggs: 
LUNCHEON 
French-fried 


Sliced 


Baked 





Oranges ; waffles. 








Corned-beef hash; potatoes ; 


buttered toast ; apple sauce and cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Mock-turtle soup. 
Lamb stew with dumplings: potatoes hashed 


browned : beets. 
Chocolate pudding; coffee. 
Friday, January 28 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes ; oatmeal; finnan-haddie; muffins. 
LUNCHEON 
Calf'’s head, vinaigrette ; potato duchesse. 
Apple and celery salad ; crackers ; cheese ; tea. 
DINNER 
Potato purée. 
Halibut; stewed potatoes; cucumbers. 
Chartreuse of cherries. 
Saturday, January 29 
BREAKFAST 
Rice ; stewed dates: bacon and eggs: muffins. 
LUNCHEON 
Fried clams; sweet-potatoes; beet salad. 
Ifot jelly roll: chocolate and whipped cream. 
DINNER 
Macaroni soup. 
Roast veal; creamed celery; cauliflower. 
Sweet-potato pudding. 
Sunday, January 30 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit ; hominy; sausages; griddle-cakes. 
DINNER 
Clam soup with whipped cream. 
Roast turkey stuffed with oysters, cranberry 
sauce: sweet-potato puff: fried celery. 
Mince pie; coffee. 
SUPPER 
Galantine; lettuce salad; hot biscuit. 
Prune jelly and fig-cake. 
Monday, January 31 
BREAKFAST 

















Stewed plums; scallops; batter 
LUNCHEON 
turkey; potatoes; toasted wafers. 
Cut-up oranges; tea. 
DINNER 
2 Sago soup. 
Curry of veal (from Saturday's 
boiled rice; chilled bananas. 
Spanish cream; coffee. 
Tuesday, February 1 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges: oatmeal. 
Turkey hash; muffins. 
LUNCHEON 
Egg salad; melted cheese on crackers. 
Hot molasses cake; chocolate. 
DINNER 
Turkey-rack soup. 

Pot-roast of beef; carrots; green-pea soufflé. 
Apple and tapioca pudding. 
Wednesday, February 2 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed figs and porridge. 

Fried bacon and apples; rice muffins. 
LUNCHEON 
Scalloped oysters: Parisian potatoes. 
Lettuce and tomato salad; jumbles; tea. 
DINNER 
Tomato and rice broth. 

Beef pie; stewed chestnuts; salsify fritters. 

Sweet-potato pudding; coffee. 
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Thursday, February 3 
BREAKFAST 

Grapes; hominy; eggs; 
LUNCHEON 


rolls. 


Sausage rolls; potato omelette; anchovy 
toast; banana salad; tea. 
DINNER 
Onion soup. 
Boiled beef's tongue; hominy pudding; beets. 
Cocoanut custard; coffee. 


Friday, February 4 
BREAKFAST 
Isaked apples; oatmeal; salmon; crumpets. 
LUNCHEON 
Liver and bacon ; sweet-potatoes ; cream 
Canned peach shortcake. 


toast. 


DINNER 
Clam chowder. 
Tongue: celery salad with mayonnaise 


dressing: cheese straws. 
Fig pudding with hard sauce; coffee. 
Saturday, February 5 
AKFAST 
porridge; pork 
hominy muffins. 
LUNCHEON 
sroiled chicken; French-fried potatoes. 
Waffles; maple syrup; cocoa. 








Stewed pears; tenderloins ; 


DINNER 
Tapioca cream soup. 
Beefsteuk with mushroom sauce; green-pea 


croquettes ; riced potatoes. 
Macaroni pudding; coffee. 
Sunday, February 6 
BREAKFAST 
* pigs in blankets”; 
DINNER 
Ox-tail soup. 

Roast duck ; fried apples: sweet-potatoes. 
Vanilla ice-cream with chocolate sauce; 
macaroons: coffee. 

SUPPER 
Shrimp salad; walnut and cream-cheese sand- 
wiches; toasted Graham wafers. 
Cocoanut cream-cake; coffee. 
Monday, February 7 
BREAKFAST 
cereal; omelette ; 
LUNCHEON 

Salmi of duck; potatoes; fried bananas. 
Soft gingerbread: milled chocolate. 
DINNER 
Irish stew of beef: boiled potatoes ; 
cabbage ; endive ad 


Grapefruit ; rice ; toast. 





Bananas ; pancakes. 


creamed 





French pancakes with jelly sauce ; coffee. 
Tuesday, February 8 
BREAKFAST 
Apples; mush; mackerel; rolls 


LUNCHEON 


Bouillon; cheese fondu; quick biscuit; hot 
cake; cocoa. 
DINNER 
Duck and giblet soup. 
Fresh ham with apple sauce; spinach soufflé ; 
buttered rice. 
Cranberry tarts; coffee. 


Wednesday, February 9 
BREAKFAST 
samp; kidneys ; 
LUNCHEON 
Fried calf's brains; glazed sweet-potatoes. 

reserved pineapple; vanilla wafers. 

DINNER 
Cream of pea soup. 

Pork ; baked bananas; chestnut croquettes. 
Frozen pudding: coffee. 
Thursday, February 1 

BREAKFAST 


Canned pears ; corn pone. 


Hominy; stewed figs; ham and eggs: toast. 
LUNCHEON 
Broiled sweetbreads: hominy muflins: baked 
potatoes; fresh fruit: tea. 
DINNER 
Bean and tomato soup. 
Itraised rolled beefsteak: fried onions; boiled 
macaroni with cheese. 
Bread pudding, lemon sauce: coffee. 
Friday, February i 
BREAKFAST 
Jam; farina: smelts: muffins. 
LUNCHEON 
Mince of beef; scalloped tomatoes ; biscuit. 


Cornstarch hasty pudding: tea. 
DINNER 
Celery soup. 
of flounder, sauce 


Baked fillets tartare; po 





tato balls; cucumbers. 

Batter pudding with orange sauce; coffee 
Saturday, February 12 
BREAKFAST 
Rusk ; apple sauce; ham; corn bread. 


LUNCHEON 
olive and cream-cheese 
crackers; blanc-mange; cake; 

DINNER 
Boiled leg of mutton, caper sauce; 
illock ; scalloped tomatoes. 

Bean salad. 
Floating island. 
‘offee 


Fish salad; 
wiches ; 


sand 
tea 


potato 


Sunday, February 13 
BREAKFAST 


Grapes ; oatmeal ; broiled rabbit. 








DINNER 
Mutton and rice broth. 

Roast turkey, cranberry sauce; hominy cro 
quettes; stuffed sweet-potatoes. 
Nesselrode pudding: coffee. 

SUPPER 
Cold sliced mutton: lettuce salad; cheese 
melted on crackers; radishes 
Figs and whipped cream ; cookies: tea. 
Monday, February 14 
BREAKFAST 
Prunes ; rice; clam fritters. 
LUNCHEON 
Scalloped mutton and rice: cream toast: 
baked potatoes; crackers and jam; tea 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup. 

Scallop of turkey and oysters: stuffed Ber 





muda onions; fried salsify. 
Chocolate junket; coffee. 
Tucsday, February 15 

BREAKFAST 

boiled hominy: fried eggs: 
hot bread. 
LUNCHEON 

Cannéd salmon loaf; stewed potatoes : 


Stewed peaches; 


brown 


bread toast; Mocha tarts; tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of beet soup. 
Liver larded and baked; fried carrots: po 


tato loaves. 
Plum pudding with hard sauce: coffee. 
Wednesday, February 6 
BREAKFAST 
mush: eggs and 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed calf's brains: sweet-potatoes ; 
bread ; preserved pineapple ; cookies. 
DINNER 
Scotch broth. 
Casserole of lamb chops: potato puff: stewed 
oyster-nlant. 
Baked apple dumplings; coffee. 


Prunes ; ham ; biscuit. 


corn 


HARPER'S BAZAR 














Handsome Table Silver 
Practically for Nothing 


Beautiful Kogers’ spoons and forks Of fu// size, 
Our own exclusive rose pattern, heavy silver-plate, 
finished in the new “French gray.” Free from ad 
vertising. Wearing qualities guaranteed by Wm. 
Rogers & Son. 

You get them simply by saving caps from genuine 
Liebig Company’s Extract of Beef jars. Send us one 
cap and ten cents in stamps for a One cap 
and twenty cents in stamps fora fork, as many 


ne Learn These 
Delightful Cooking Economies 


Save your left-over meats. Make them into stews, 
patties, croquettes, using just a little pure extract of 
beef to give faz 















poon, 


Get 







You never tasted such delicious and wholesome 
dishes as can thus be easily and quickly prepared. 






Serve your people with Zome-made soups oftener. 
Use pure extract of beef for the stock. Far cheap- 
er and easier than making your own stock. More 
tasty appetizing too. And every bit as whole- 


some, 








and 






thus you can actually save on your meat bill more 
the Extract costs. Prove it by trying a few 
jars. Learn for yourself the everyday uses of pure 
extract of beef. 

We offer this costly table - silver as an ex/fra in 
ducement. For in this way thousands of housewives 
have become regular Company’s 
Extract of Beef. 







users oO Jjebig 

















is genuine Liebig Company’ 
signature, as above, i 


No extract of beef 
unless you see the blue 
writing on the jar. 







You use only one-fourth as much genuine Liebig 
Company’s as of any ordinary extract. t goes four 
times as far. And Liebig Company's has 
stood highest in purity in the official pure food test 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


Free cook book, by Mrs. Rorer, gives many delight 
ful recipes. Yours for the asking. For spoons, forks, 
or cook book, address 


CORNEILLE DAVID & CO., 
Dept. A, 118 Huds: 
New York 


CRESC 


IMPORTED DELICACIES 


HERE is something about a well-ordered table, set with choice 
viands, that brings out the very best side of people. 

To this best side—this social quality—the hostess makes 
appeal through every dainty dish she serves to her guests; and when 
the experienced hostess thinks about hospitality she thinks about 
Cresca. 

A hundred of the richest, choicest, daintiest foods grown the 
world over await your use under the round Cresca Mark. There 
are Truffles, Anchovies, Caviar—Paté de Foie Gras, Mush- 
rooms, Goose Livers—- Olive Oil, Pa rika, Cepes 
Financieres, Macedoines, Flageolets—and scores besides. 
We want you to know these delicacies, and the 
novel ways they are served. 
This story from the lands of 
romance, with menus and 
— is all contained in 
our handsome Cresca booklet. 
Such delightful Cresca 
dishes deserve fitting dec- 
oration, and we have im- 
perted little French gar- 
nish cutters in the designs 
shown in the border of 


this announcement. 
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If you have not already re- 
ceived them, kindly fill out the 
coupon at the corner-and send 
to us with 4 cents postage, 
and we will mail a copy of 
the Cresca booklet and 
one cutter. 
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Please address 
“ CRESCA,” 
B51 Greenwich 
Street, 










REISS & BRADY 
Importers of the World's Delicacies 


351 Greenwich Street New York 
BORDEAUX 
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Owing to the — increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters 


as systematic anc 


concise as possible, writing only on one side of the paper, nd invariably accompanying each letter with 


a plan. Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their a Sub- 
jette: 


scribers sending self-addressed stamped envelopes will receive prompt teplies by mail, however. From the 


Ts re- 


ceived it is frequently imipossible to grasp the positions of rooms in telation both to one another and to the points of 
the compass, and it is wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these 
conditions. The plans need not be well drawn. The roughest plan is worth far more than many pages of description 


Mrs. H. C. F.—I like the idea of your 
champagne tone for the drawing-room 
walls very much indeed. The shadow cre- 
tonne for furniture-covering, however, 
does not seem to me quite appropriate— 
‘| think that will be much prettier in 
your pink bedroom next to the drawing- 
room. Instead, I would have some mauve 
or old-rose silk curtains, with écru_ net 
next the glass, and upholster the furni- 
ture with a brocade in plain mauve or 
mauve and brown. I can send you sam- 
ples of the colors, but I cannot send you 
samples of the actual silk of which I am 
thinking. It is known as Cluny silk and 
is very beautiful. I am sure you will 
like the Sheraton furniture. You will 
probably want one of the little sofas, one 
or two armchairs, several straight chairs, 
a table, and possibly a small writing- 
desk. Since you have no other room to 
use as a living-room, I would add some 
bookcases; and a davenport would not be 
out of place—possibly that would be bet- 
ter than the small Sheraton sofa. You, 
of course, do not want to make it too 
elaborate or impracticable for a_living- 
room. If you select a soft dull old-rose 
for the curtains, the colors will not be 
inappropriate for either a living-room or 
a drawing-room, and the upholstery may 
be very handsome and yet not too delicate 
in color for this. 

I would suggest that when you have 
reached the point of selecting your fur- 
niture you should write again, sending 
a plan that gives the spacing and di- 
mensions of your room more in detail. I 
will then be very glad to help you ar- 
range the furniture; it would be difficult 
to do this upon the small plan which you 
have sent. 

I like your suggestion for the small 
bedroom very much—the pink walls, the 
pink-rose cretonne, the white enamel fur- 
niture, ete. There is a lovely cretonne 
on the market now which has a rose in 
mauve pink tones rather than the bright 
pink, which would be very beautiful with 
pink walls of the same general tone. 

Since your dining-room faces toward 
the west I fear that blue walls would 
make it too dark. Consequently I sug- 
gest the fawn or écru walls of which I 
am sending a sample. I would not di- 
vide the walls, except possibly by using 
two tints of the same color. It is a little 
newer not to divide them at all. I am 
sending a sample of linen taffeta in dull 
tones of green, blue, and a little purple 
and écru, whieh will be very beautiful 
for your inside curtains. I am also send- 
ing samples of old-blue, which would also 
be attractive for furnishings in the room. 
I think that you will like fumed oak 
furniture there unless you can have some 
good dark mahogany—of course there is 
nothing handsomer than that. I would 
have the chairs upholstered in dark green 
or brown leather. 

Mrs. C. T. U.—I see no reason why 
you should not have a red hall, but try 
to find a brownish-red rather than a 
bright crimson red. The silk-fibre paper 
comes in a beautiful tone of red. It comes 
in several tones, but the one of which | 
am sending you a sample is the best. 
With this paper I think your rug should 
be brown and red, with possibly a touch 
of old-blue, and the stair carpeting a dull 
dark red. 

In the living-room the idea of the 
printed linen curtains of red and brown 
is very good, especially as the room opens 
out of the red hall. 1 would have a fawn 
paper as a background for this red 
scheme, with red and brown rugs and 
both red and brown upholstery. Some 
brown wicker chairs with cushions cov- 
ered with the printed linen will be inter- 
esting for that room. 

In the dining-room I would have a buff 
paper, and carry out the buff-and-green 
scheme you suggest. Possibly you already 
have your material for the curtains, but, 
if not, either a printed linen or a plain 
green linen would be appropriate, with 
bronze-green rugs. 

In the den I think you would like a 
green paper with inner curtains of green 
and yellow linen, or of green and red if 
you already have the material. 

In the bedroom opening out of the red 
hall, a gray paper would be attractive, 
with old-fashioned chintz curtains. You 
say you have some of -the old-fashioned 
painted furniture, and it must be lovely. 


You do not tell me the color of the 
painted figure in the furniture, and that 
of course, should govern your selection of 
chintz for the curtains. I have pinned 
a bit of chintz to your plan, but it may 
not harmonize at all with the colors in 
the furniture. It is old-fashioned in 
spirit, and if 1 were you I would try to 
select a chintz equally old-fashioned, 
earrying out the colors that you have in 
your furniture. I would have some of 
the old-fashioned hand-woven rugs also, 
to harmonize with the curtains. 

Up-stairs, a pale blue paper will be 
pretty in the room with the pink and blue 
cretonne, and a pale green in the room 
with the pink and green cretonne. 

Mrs. 8. T. R.—I think that old-blue cur- 
tains will help to give character to your 
parior with its light yellow walls. The ma- 
dras is undoubtedly pretty, but I can un- 
derstand why it is unsatisfactory. A 
little color is needed there. You can leave 
the madras there and use the old-blue silk 
with it if you prefer, but | suggest that 
you get new écru or ivory net curtains 
for this room and use the madras for the 
glass curtains in the dining-room if they 
will fit. This old-blue silk of which | 
am sending you a sample will be lovely 
in this room with the old-blue in the rug. 
You must have some old-blue upholstery, 
too, to draw the colors together. It will 
be prettier to allow the curtains, both 
the net and the silk, to hang straight 
from brass rods, the net shirred on to a 
small rod and the silk hanging from con- 
cealed hooks or rings. ‘Lhere should be 
a single width of each material between 
all the windows of the bow-window, and 
possibly two. It depends upon how far 
the windows are apart. You will prob- 
ably need two widths of the net and one 
of the silk. 

In the dining-room, unless the faded 
green paper is an ugly color or in a bad 
condition, I would leave it. If you re- 
place it, have either a self-toned green 
or a green and brown or green and blue. 
The sample of linen which | am sending 
will make beautiful colored curtains for 
that room. If the walls are plain you 
will want a figured material. These 
should hang straight like those in the 
parlor. It will be necessary to line this 
linen because with the light shining 
through it it is not attractive. 

Have a brown cotton hand-woven rug 
in your bedroom. 

Tint the walls in the kitchen, or rather 
paint them with oil paint, either a light 
gray-green or gray. I! would keep the 
woodwork white. Have white muslin 
curtains. 

Mrs. G. W.—I would frame the little 
pictures you speak of in a very narrow 
dark frame. The question has arisen in 
my mind whether possibly it will not be 
better, since they must be quite small, to 
frame them with a mat. As a_ usual 
thing, I would not advise framing pictures 
of that kind with a mat, but I think they 
may need a mat in order to get an effect. 
They sound very interesting to me, and 
will, I am sure, be very effective hung as 
you suggest on the stairway. I think that 
you will find it easier to hang them if 
you have each one framed separately, al- 
though it would undoubtedly be very 
pretty to have some of them framed three 
in a frame. You yourself can tell better 
what shape the spaces are and just how 
they will look. 

I am very glad that you have enjoyed 
the Interior Decoration Department of 
the Bazar so much, and hope that you 
will continue to find some suggestions in 
it that will help you. 

E. 8. McL.—I am sorry that you did 
not enclose any envelope, although you 
intended to do so, and that you also did 
not give me an address, so that I am 
obliged to let you wait for your answer 
until it can be printed in the Bazar. 

You can have the burlap on your walls 
in your dining-room painted any color. 
and I think with you that a tone of buff 
or yellow would be best, since the room 
is dark. You can get a buff that is almost 
yellow. It is the warmest color that there 
is, and has the most sunshine in it next 
to yellow itself. 

If it is not too late when you see this 
letter for you to send your address, I will 
be very glad to send a sample of a color 
which I think would be appropriate. It 
would surely help you. 


BAZAR 











New Edition 80th Thousand With New Material 


THE CENTURY 
COOK BOOK 


This New Edition Contains 
A NEW SUPPLEMENT OF ONE HUNDRED 
RECEIPTS OF ESPECIAL EXCELLENCE 


THE CENTURY 


COOK BOOK contains 
more than 600 pages of re- 


ceipts for cooking in all its 
various branches, from the 
very simplest forms to high- 
class dishes and ornamental 
pieces; a group of New 
England dishes furnished 
by Susan Coolidge; with 
distinctly Southern dishes, 
chapters on the manner of 
serving dinners, the care of 
utensils, and many items rel- 
ative to household affairs. 








What is Said 
of 
THE 
CENTURY 


“Tt takes the 
place of all 
others.” 


“The most 
complete work 
of its kind ever 
issued.” 


“At once the 
most compre- 
hensive and con- 
cise cook book 
that we know 
of,” 


Richly Illustrated with 150 Photo- 
graphs of Dishes Just as They 
Should Look. Price, $2.00 











Home Economics 


Luncheons 
By the Author of 
“The Century Cook Book” 


Possibly there might be a 
more helpful book of sugges- 
tive hints on dainty and tempt- 
ing dishes for dainty meals— 
but certainly there isn’t. 
Everything relating to the 
planning, cooking, and _ serv- 
ing of any luncheon is covered ing and homemaking the most 
in these delightfully illustrat- particular housewife could de- 
ed pages. An admirable gift sire. The ideal book for the 
for the quiet mother of a stay- American home. 
at-home family as well as for $1.50 
the ambitious giver of many 
luncheons. 


By Maria Parloa 
New Edition 
Here is a helpful, authorita- 
tive, and marvelously com- 
plete guide toward the making 
of a healthful, well-ordered, 
happy home. The enlarged 
edition seems to cover every 
possible detail of housekeep- 


$1.40 net; postage, 15 cents 


The Century Book 
for Mothers 


By Leroy Milton Yale, M.D. 
and 


A Handbook of 
Invalid Cooking 


By Mary A. Boland 


Instructor in Cooking in the Johns Hopkins 
Training-School for Nurses 


The idea of this book was 
suggested by the actual need 
of it in the training-school 
of a hospital. It embodies 
the result of the best scien- 
tific research, and yet it is so 
simple and direct that every 
housekeeper needs it even 
more than the trained nurse. 


$2.00 


Gustav Pollak 
Editor of Babyhood 
Telling what every intelli- 
gent mother ought to know 
and what she wants to know 
regarding the wisest care and 
training of her little one. An 
invaluable friend and guide 
for every mother. 
$2.00 net; postage, 18 cents 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, Union Square, New York 
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jet, though not for publication 


Miss A. H.—Thank you very much for 
enclosing the little circular concerning 
the eggs at your farm. You are quite 
right in wishing to find a market for 
them, and I will answer your questions in 
turn in regard to possible purchasers. 
You ask for the names of some physicians. 
The list which I am mailing you are those 
of famous throat specialists, who would 
be best informed as to patients with 
throat and lung troubles. It occurs to me 
to ask if you have tried to place your 
eggs om sale through the physicians in 
your near-by large city. If not, I 
gest that you obtain a list of the best 
physicians there, and try to get a market 
in that city through them. I should also 
write to the supply departments of the 
different steamship companies. Address 
your letter, in each case, to that special 
department, as there is a purchasing 
agent for each company. If you have not 
a list of the steamship lines, and would 
care to have me send you one, I shall 
be glad to do so. With regard to your 
sister, Who means to pass the winter in 
Paris, I] think you are very wise to try 
and arrange to have her attend a French 
school. I am unable to give you the ad- 
dresses of any such, but suggest that 
when you write to the British-American 
Home, 5 Rue de Turin, Paris (which is 
the Home in the Latin Quarter to which 
vou refer), vou state what it is you wish 
your sister to have in the way of French 
work. I know they will be able 
to give you information about it. They 
will also tell you where you may obtain 
French tutors, and, in fact, give you all 
the details of opportunities offered to 
American girls. 

Mrs. H. W. S.—It is. indeed, something 
of a problem to get an entirely new ward- 
robe, and I quite understand that you 
have found it advisable to dispose of your 
other things within the past few montis. 


sug- 
sug 


’ 


school 


Personally, I do not believe in having 
many gowns, no matter whether one is 


living in a large or a small place. A 
few appropriate for different occasions is 
the suitable wardrobe for any woman. 
In a general way I would suggest that 
you have two or three simple shirtwaist 
dresses, made of materials and in design 
similar to those in the February Bazar. 
You will find such gowns very useful in 
the necessary care that you will have to 
take of your baby, and in doing some 
of the different work about your house 
which it is such a_ privilege for any 
woman to have to do. I would have one 
cloth ‘suit of walking length; this suit 
to be sufficiently dressy to be worn on oc- 
casions of lunches, teas, or when going 
to ehureh. For material, [ would sug- 
vest either velveteen or some of the at- 
tractive wide-wale cheviots or serges now 
so popular. I would have a simple af- 
ternoon gown, made of silk muslin, to be 
worn over different colored slips, and 
which would be useful as a summer gown 
later. With one or two fancy blouses, I 
think you will be very well equipped for 
your needs, 

You will find it depends a good deal on 
the maid herself as to how much she is 
willing to do outside her regular work, 
but I have no doubt but that the maid’s 
interest in you and the little baby wiil 
be such that she will be glad to help you 
in every way she can. I would suggest 
that her care of the baby be in the day- 
time rather than at night, unless you and 
your husband wish to be out on some 
special oeeasion, for I think, as a rule. 
a maid objects more to having her eve- 
nings taken away from her than any other 
one thing. ‘ ; 

In this list, I have not given you 
any suggestions as to the accessories, such 
as hats, gloves, neckwear, shoes, ete., but 
I inferred that that was not what you 
Wanted to know. If there is any other 
question you care to ask, I shall be very 
glad to hear from you again, and hope 
you will eall upon the Bazar at any time 
you have a query. 

Mrs. H. J. K.—You will find it more 
satisfactory to write to a genealogical 
and biographical society (I am sending 
you by mail the name and address of 
one), and obtain from them the exact 
Significance of the reading on the crest 
Which has an interest for you. Heraldry 
is an art by itself, and each little mark 
has its own significance. While it would 
be possible, of course, to give you a trans- 
lation of the Latin words, you should ap- 
ply to a society such as I have referred 


you to, in order to obtain the exact sig- 
nificance. 
Mrs. J. 


N. M.—It is rather a difficult 


matter to dry-clean handkerchief linen, 
so as to make it look perfectly fresh. 
The only suggestion I have to offer is, 


that you allow the dress to remain under 
a two or three-inch covering of ordinary 
flour for several days. You will find that 
the flour will absorb any soil there may 
be in the way of stains, but | do not think 
it very satisfactory for removing dirt. 
If handkerchief linen is laundered in suds 
of white soap and allowed to dry in a 
sheltered part of the yard, and ironed 
while damp, the eftect is very satisfactory, 
and more so, in my judgment, than if 
dry-cleaned. If possible to send the dress 
to a professional cleaner, you might con- 
sider the dry-cleaning, but I think you 
would be better satisfied if you have the 
dress carefully laundered. It is pleasant 
to know that you consider the Bazar an 
old friend. 

Mrs. W. C. W.—The question of proper 
foot-dress for evening wear for young 
girls is not a difficult one to answer, for 
the reason that almost every sort and 
kind seems to be allowable this season. 
It is true. however, that there is a prefer- 
ence for the slippers and hose to match 
the frocks, and all the shades of evening 
gowns are to be found in the footwear 
at the shops. The slippers are of kid. 
satin, velvet, patent leather, or suéde; 
the stockings of silk, embroidered elabo- 
rately. There are several little economies 
that may be practised which will appeal 
to the girl of small income. The white 
stockings of the summer may be success- 
fully dyed to match any frock, or they 
will take a good bronze color, and so be 
used with the bronze slippers. The slip- 
pers, by the bye, which have refused to 
whiten afier many cleanings. will also 
color well, and these answer nicely for the 
small, informal dances, and so save the 
“new” slippers for a more important oc- 


easion. The gilt which is used for frames 
answers nicely for gilding white slip- 


pers, and these look especially well with a 
yellow evening frock. The embroidered 
stockings are certainly expensive. It is 
not a bad plan to buy the plain silk 
stockings, and then embroider French 
knots upon them a little above the slip- 
per. Black silk stockings may be em- 
broidered in colors. 

Mrs. B.—You ask me to make sug- 
gestions of work for your daughter. who 
will graduate from college this year. and 
who wishes some sort of employment, 
but does not wish to teach. I would urge 
her to fit herself to be a social secretary. 
The position is one of the most attractive 
for women, and it is certainly not over- 
crowded, as any one will find who wishes 


to secure such a person. Stenographers 
abound, yes. that is true, but very few 


of them are qualified to do the sort of 
work required of a social secretary. But 
the first thing your daughter should do 
to fit herself for such work would be to 
take a course of stenography and type- 
writing. Then she should learn how to 
make and keep a ecard catalogue visiting 
list: the graceful form of social note; 
the accepted form of a business note; how 
to keep check-books; how to _ prepare 
checks, and have them ready for the sig- 
nature: all of these details which involve 
so much time and which a busy woman 
must have done for her. In such a line 
of work the trained intelligence of the 
college girl is greatly needed, and the 
work is pleasant enough to appeal. to 
many of the girls. 

S. R.—The examinations 


for the mes- 


senger service in the custom-house are 
held at different times, and the way to 


get information as to the time is to apply 
to the Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or to go to the Barge Office. 
in New York, and inquire if the dates of 
the examinations are posted there. It is 
a classified service, and under Federal ju 
risdiction. 

MapeL.—Let me urge you not to have 
your ears pierced in order to wear the 
beautiful earrings which have come into 
your possession. ‘The present fashion of 
the little adjustment, which may be fast- 
ened to the earrings and the ears so that 
the earrings are worn with perfect safety, 
is a far more sensible, not to say humane, 
method than that of having the ears 
pierced. Moreover, with very heavy ear- 
rings it is not an impossibility to have the 
ear lobe torn. 
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The Good-Night Lunch. 


It is not always an easy task for the woman who has no 
help to get up a suitable lunch for the friends who have spent 
the evening with her. 

Very often her enjoyment is marred by the fuss and expense 
and worry which she is obliged to undergo. 
Here is a special use for 


JELL- 


The daintiest and most delicious JELL-O lunch can 
be prepared in advance, and with a minute’s work. Serve 
with whipped cream. Wafers and tea, coffee or cocoa 
complete a lunch that is delightful in every respect. 


The beautiful recipe book, “‘DESSERTS OF THE 
WORLD,” tells how to make all sorts of delicacies. 
Sent for two stamps to all who write for it. 


There are seven flavors of JELL-O: Strawberry, 
Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 


10c. at all grocers. 


































Each flavor in a separate package. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
___Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. | 
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JETTER than honey on hot biscuit— 
buckwheat cakes. The 
best and purest syrup in the world for all 













delicious on 








uses—agrees with everybody. 










CORN SYRUP 








Eat it on Use it for 
Griddle Cakes Ginger-Bread 
Hot Biscuit Cookies 
Waffles Candy 







*Send your name on a 
post card for Karo Cook 
Book —fifty pages, in- 
cluding thirty per- 
fect recipes for 
home candy- 
making. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING C0. 
P. 0. ny Vork 
































is the title of Our 1910 Catalogue — the most beautiful and 
instructive horticultural publication of the day—a book of 200 pages” 
—700 photo engravings from nature—8 superb colored and 
duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. It is a mine of 
information of everything in gardening either for pleasure or for 
profit, and embodies the results of sixty years’ experience. 

To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the following liberal 


aad Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who en- 
closes Ten Cents (in stamps) we will mail the catalogue and also se 
free of charge our famous 50 cent “HENDERSON” COLLECTION 
OF SEEDS, containing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas: Giant 
Fancy Pansies, Mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, Mixed; Henderson's Big 
Boston Lettuce; Freedom Tomato and Henderson's Blood Turnip Beet in a 
coupon envelope which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 
25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 

In addition, all ordering from this advertisement will receive a copy of our 
Garden Guide and Record, which we consider one of our most valuable 
publications. A book of condensed cultural information of which one of our 
customers who has had an advance copy, says: “Jt is the most complete, 
concise and comprehensive book of its kind.”” 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
























































35 & 37 
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New York City 
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“EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO” 


ERE is presented, by Helen L. Sum- 

ner, Ph.D., the report of an inyestiga- 
tion made for the ( Jollegiate Equal Suffrage 
League of New York State. The accuracy 
and fulness of its information make the 
volume indispensable. It is an impartial 
report of the effects of equal suffrage in 
Colorado. There is not a line of argument 
in the book; the author has simply followed 
where the facts led. It took two years to 
prepare the report, and the methods em- 
ployed were elaborate and _ thorough. 
Question blanks were circulated; newspaper 
files were studied to determine what 
women have done in polities; registration 
books were examined; state, county, and 
city reports were explored to find out the 
number of women office-holders, their 
records, salaries, etc. There is hardly a 
question regarding the working of woman 
suffrage to which this book does not give 
a reliable answer. 


“THE HUMAN WAY” 


HIS new volume of essays by Louise 

Collier Willcox has achieved a success 

in the inner circles of criticism which is 

quite unusual. The Nation says: ‘‘Some- 

thing of mys- 

tical fervor 

meeting with 

intellectual 

candor in a 

mind disposed 

to reflection 

lends to her 

style a certain 

masculine en- 

ergy and dis- 

tinction.” The 

Literary Digest 

puts the charm 

of the book 

thus: “It is 

with a sense 

of richness that 

the reader com- 

pletes this vol- 

ume. Not one 

but many readings are required to fully 

grasp its beautiful truths and make them 

one’s own.”” A notable comparison is made 

by the New York Times: ‘‘These essays will 

compose a volume of human wisdom and 

literary quality which we can exchange 

with England for the essays of Lowes- 
Dickinson and A. C. Benson.” 


“THE TECHNIQUE OF SPEECH” 


HILE the mechanism of speech—just 

how the various sounds are formed by 
the organs of articulation—has been generally 
understood for some time, the author of this 
new book, Dora Duty Jones, is the first to 
apply this knowledge in a thoroughgoing 
way to the study of English diction. Her 
basic principle is vowel resonance, and she 
shows that this is all-important, not only to 
purity of speech, but to beauty of voice in 
—_ singing and speaking. She demon- 
str@fes clearly that the student who is learning 
to sing must first acquire correct habits of 
speech, while one who simply aims thus to 
improve the pronunciation is at the same 
time learning to make the voice resonant 
and melodious. 


“GREAT ENGLISH ESSAYISTS” 
A NOMMIER volume, the third, has been 


added to “The Reader’s Library,” 
edited by W. J. and C. W. Dawson. Its 
title, ‘The Great English Essayists,” in- 
dicates its scope; the arrangement and 
illumination of their material by the editors 
is rich in thought and scholarship. As in 
the preceding volume, ‘The Great English 
Letter Writers,” there are notes of a bio- 
graphical, historical, and chronological 
character. Each volume is prefaced by a 
critical essay. 


“FLORIDA ENCHANTMENTS” 


HE charms, sports, and delights — al- 
most every phase of outdoor Florida 
life—are brilliantly pictured and ?— ribed 
by the authors of this new book, W 
and Julian A. Dimock. Their rs thal 
anged ffom the dangerous sport of capt- 
uring live alligators to life with the .Bee 
Hunters in the interior. The authors 
lived in the very heart of things, cruising 
for weeks on their yacht along the coast, 
again in canoes following clogged rivers 
and streams, tramping with their packs 
for days. They have been able to put a 
color and a beauty in this book which are 
very rare. There are one hundred and 
twenty full-page illustrations from photo- 
graphs taken by the authors. 


you 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 
Personal answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who 
All questions should contain the name an4 address of the 


correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope in their letter. 
sender, though not for publication. 


I do not feel sure that I have found all 
the portraits in Tennyson's“ Dream of Fair 
Women.” Will you help me out, and give 
me the list? I shall greatly appreciate 
your aid.—M. B 

It is unfortunate that the quantity of 
mail which comes into the office of the 
3AZAR in the department of the Home 
Study Club makes it impossible to send 
replies to queries under a fortnight. | 
hope this information will reach you in 
time to be of service to you, but in the 
future if you have questions to ask, if 
you will kindly make allowance for these 
two weeks, the editor of the Home Study 
Club will be greatly obliged. 

The portraits described in 
‘Dream of Fair Women,” are: Helen, 
‘Daughter of the Gods, divinely tall "— 
line 54; “One That Stood Aside ”— 
Iphegenia; “ The captain in my dreams” 
—Venus, the morning star; “Her who 
clasped in her last trance ”’—Margaret 
Roper, the daughter of Sir Thomas More. 
After his execution, his head was exposed 
on London Bridge, but she obtained per- 
mission to take it down, and she died 
with it clasped in her arms. It was 
buried with her. Cleopatra—* A queen 
with swarthy cheeks and_ bold black 
eyes”; “The daughter of the warrior 
Gileadite "—Jephthah’s daughter. (See 
the Old Testament, Judges, Chapter XI.) 
‘Who kneeling with one arm about the 
king, drew forth the poison with her 
balmy _ breath ”’—Eleanor, Queen of 
Edward I. of England, who accompanied 
her husband to the Holy Land. He was 
stabbed in the arm with a dagger, sup- 
posed to be poisoned, and Eleanor in- 
stantly applied her lips to the wound 
and sucked the wound till the surgeons 
arrived to dress it. 

This will give you a list of the por- 
traits. If there are any other questions 
you care to ask, it will be a pleasure to 
answer them. 

Would you please give me some assist- 
ance in obtaining information about some 
American critics? Something of the work 
of the — and also something of their 
lives?—A. 

Let me 
that you 
I am about to give 
ing each with care, 
ductions as to the value of the criticism. 
A little study as to what criticism is 
would make a background for your con- 
clusions, and you would find the work 
much more interesting than if you ac- 
cepted the estimate of some one else. It 
is not difficult to obtain biographical 
sketches of these writers. Who's Who In 
America, and similar sources will give 
you what you wish—or a magazine article 
or two, and then you will have the “ per- 
sonal” side. These are the critics I sug- 
gest to you: Henry James, H. M. Alden, 
Christian Brinton, H. Krehbiel, William 
Winter, and James Huneker. Books to 
read of these writers—I give the titles in 
the order of the authors—are: Partial 
Portraits; Magazine Writing and the New 
Literature, see The International Studio; 
Wagnerian Drama; Life, and Art of 
Edwin Booth. This is, of course, a short 
list, and should you eare to have it ex- 
panded, you will let me know. 1 regret 
failed to give me your address. It 
would have been a pleasure to have writ- 
ten you direct. 

I am quite ignorant as to where to find 
material on some of the notable Scandi- 
navian writers. Will you kindly aid me? 
I should tell you that our club will make 
a study of Ibsen, so he is not to be in- 
cluded at this time.—C. 

Let me congratulate you 
teresting study you will 
the works of notable Seandinavian 
writers. I refer you to a little volume 
entitled Essays on Scandinavian Litera- 
ture, by H. H. Boyesen. The authors that 
you will wish to study, you will find in 
the Table of Contents of this little book. 
The essays themselves will give you the 
list of writings of these various authors, 
and mention in detail the most important 
writings of each. The writers are: 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson, Alexander Kiel- 
land, Jonas Lie, Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, Georg Brandes, and Esias Tejner. 
The book is well worth owning. 

If I ean be of further assistance to you, 
it will be a pleasure.to hear from: you. 

Will you kindly tell me what books or 
book will help in a study of the stock- 


Tennyson’s 


Gail as a method of work 
take the volumes of the writers 
you, and after read- 
make your own de- 


upon the in- 
have in reading 


The Bazar's 


market and its method of doing business? 
I mean to devote leisure hours this winter 
to such a study.—R. B. B. 

A most valuable book on the subject of 
the stock-market is one entitled The 
A B OC of Wall Street, by S. A. Nelson. 
The book is invaluable in giving the terms 
and the customs relating to stocks, in- 
vestments, and _ securities in general. 
Other books which you will find helpful 
are: Work of Wall Street, by S. S. Pratt; 
Wall Street and the Country, by C. A. 
Conant. 

The subject of my paper is, “The In- 
fluence of the Novel on National Life.” 
I should be glad to have the Home Study 
Club give me a list of books and magazine 
articles which would help me in the prep- 
aration of it—N. H. F 

Your subject is certainly a most inter- 
esting one, and I quite envy you the 
pleasure and interest you will have in 
working it up. I suggest the following 
books and magazine articles * Revela- 
tion of Life in Fiction,” HArper’s Maca- 
ZINE, May, 1906; “ Fiction—Its Place in 
the National Life,” The North American 
Review, December, 1907; “ Novels and Con- 
temporary English Society,” The Bookman, 
January, 1903; ‘“ Divorce Novel From 
Three Countries,” The Independent, May 4, 
1905; “ Modern Novel and the Modern 
Play,” The North American Review, No- 
vember, 1905; * American Types in Euro- 
pean Fiction,” Scribner's Monthly, June, 
1900; “ English and French Fiction,” Lip- 
pincott’s, September, 1903. I further sug- 
gest that you obtain the book, The 
Technique of the Novel, by C. E. Horne. 
This volume will give you much general 
information. 

For your Russian novel as portraying 
national life, I would advise you to con- 
sult the volume, Russian Literature, by 
Kropotkin, and read specially Chapter II. 
on Pushkin. 

For the French, I 
novels by Anatole France, entitled, The 
Novels of Contemporaneous Life. France 
in the series L’Histoire Contemporaine, 
Monsieur Begeret, L’Amethyst, and the 
others. 

For the 
Diana Mallory, 


would read the 


English life, The 
by Mrs. Ward. 

For American life, you would have to 
read several, such as: The House of 
Mirth, by Edith Wharton; The Virginian, 
by Owen Wister; The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come, by John Fox, Jr.; 
Ramona, by “H. H.”; The Blazed Trail, 
by 8S. E. White. Probably the other mem- 
bers of your club would make a different 
selection. It might be interesting to have 
each member present a list. If the Home 
Study Club can be of further service, | 
hope you will call upon it. 

Not having done much reading since I 
left high school, two years ago, I would 
like to receive through the columns of the 
BAZAR, some suggestions for reading, a 
list of titles and authors, which I would 
find instructive and interesting.—R. E. B. 

Had you given your address, the editor 
of Our Home Study Club would have 
gladly replied by letter to your inquiry, 
and you would not have had to wait 
for the present issue of the Bazar. 
The question of selection of books is al- 
ways a difficult one, particularly when 
one is not familiar with the taste of the 
inquirer, and does not know whether the 
reader wishes to explore “ pastures new,” 
or follow the old trails. But the sug- 
gestions which I venture for your case are 
among new volumes which have guide- 
posts in them that will lead you back 
to the old fields of literature. These 
titles are submitted to you: Over 
Bemerton’s, by E. V. Lucas: The Great 
Letter-Writers, The Great Essayists, by 
W. J. Dawson; My Literary Passions, by 
W. D. Howells; Heretics, Tremendous 
Trifles, by G. K. Chesterton: Psychology 
and the Teacher, by Hugo Miinsterberg; 
Longfellow’s Country, by H. E. Clarke: 
Through the French Provinces. by E. 
Peixotto; Romantic Germany, by R. H. 
Schauffler; Master Painters of Britain, by 
Gleeson White: How to Study Pictures, 
by C. H. Caffin. 

If in your reading you find some sub- 
ject appeals to you more than another, | 
hope you will write me, and let me sug- 
gest to you other volumes on this line, 
which will aid you in your study. In 
any. case, it will ve pleasant to hear how 
your reading progresses, and what new 
plans you form. 
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“IMAGINATION IN BUSINESS ” 


ERE is a book—cloth bound, too, and 

sold for fifty cents—for every am))ji- 
tious young man and for his employer, 
By imagination in business, Lorin F. Deland. 
the author—himself a successful business 
man of Boston—means the power to cow- 
prehend the instincts and prejudice 
human nature, ? to construct pi 
which can deper human nature is 
to carry them to success. Two rival bi 
bl: acks shout on Saturday ee 

‘Shine your boots!”; the other, “Get yo 

Sunday shine!” The same principle is 
traced going up in the scale, both in the 
wholesale and retail phases. 


“A FANTASY 
OF MEDITERRANEAN TRAVEL” 


N this non-serious book of travel there is 

much good-humor and _ information 
8. G. Bayne, the author, is well remembered 
for Quickste ps Through Scandinavia and 
On an Irish Jaunting Car. The places 
visited are described with amusing personal 
experiences, and there is much of the charm 
of the Mediterranean itself in these pages, 
The book is generously supplied with 
illustrations. The varied interest of 
book is shown in the pl: " described | 
Mr. Bayne: Madeira, Spain, Cadiz, Seville 
Alhambra, Algiers, Malta, Greece, Turkey, 
Constantinople, Asia Minor, Smyrna, Holy 
Land, Jerusalem, River Jordan, Jericho, 
Dead Sea, Egypt, Cairo, The Nile, Messina, 
Naples, Pompeii, Rome, Villefranche, Nice, 
Monte Carlo, England. 


“A HUNTER’'S CAMP-FIRES” 


¢ this splendid octavo volume, one of the 
best illustrated books of the season, the 
reader has a moving picture of life in . 
regions visited by the author, Edward 
House. The territory covered is te 
comprehensive, and Mr. House enumerates 
among the animals hunted the moose, 
walrus, rhinoceros, elephant, giraffe, an- 
telope, grizzly, mountain-goat, caribou, 
etc. Mr. House is careful to say that the 
sportsman-like pursuit of big game re- 
quires no apologies, since respect for the 
law of the wild prevents indiscriminate 
slaughter. 


“HARPER'S 
LIBRARY OF LIVING THOUGHT” 


HREE new volumes in this series are 
by European writers of much promi- 
nence. Revelation and Inspiration is by 
Prof. Reinhold Seeberg. He maintains 
that while the traditional theory of in- 
spiration must be abandoned in the light 
of historical criticism, the divine character 
of the Bible is not assailed the reby. Paul 
and Jesus, by Prof. Johannes Weiss, is a 
discussion of the Messianic character of 
Jesus—studied from the facts revealed in 
the Gospels and compared with the teach- 
ing of St. Paul. Christianity and the Neu 
Idealism is by Prof. Rudolf Eucken. The 
Hibbert Journal says: “It is a mark of the 
strength of the new movement that 
Eucken’s books are the most widely current 
philosophical writings of the present day.” 


“IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND” 


NEW, complete, one-volume edition of 
this remarkable book of exploration 

by A. Henry Savage Landor has just been 
published. It contains the Government 


Inquiry and Report, and Other Official 
Documents by J. Larkin, Esq., deputed by 
the Government of India. The new edition 
preserves the well-known account of the 
author’s journey into Tibet, capture by the 
Tibetan lamas and soldiers, his imprison- 
ment, torture, and his ultimate release. 
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(00, and MERICANS 
y ambi- sometimes _for- 
nployer. get the old and exalt 9 t e 
Deland, the new in books as in 
business most other things. But 
to com- when a new book by 
lices Mark Twain is pub- 
t pl lished it has a sure ormer 
ure 2s welcome. 
al be The Bookman says: 
n—one, “An example to all . 
et your these strivers | after 
ciple is the impossible is Mark rice 
1 in the Twain. There is no 
‘later manner’ in his 

latest book, Captain Stormfield’s Visit to 

Heaven, which, thanks to large type and 

ample margins, fills a slim volume. The 
EL” manner is exactly that of A Connecticut 

Yankee at King Arthur’s Court, even of 
there is Innocents Abroad. There has been a sus- = - . 
ee picion that with the advance of years It has been Mark Twain’s ambition to have his books in every American home, 
smbered Mark Twain has shown an_ increasing ie : : 
via and & didacticism, a growing desire to instruct and he has made a great personal sacrifice, which brings about this remarkable 
» places | he world. If it is so, it does not betray ; : . é a hie 
personal (ig itself in his style. His humor is still of situation — for the first time in the history of publishing, copyrighted books are 
echarm § the brand labelled American, and consisting : é é OLAF. 
e pages. in the juxtaposition of obvious incon- sold at the price of non-copyrighted hooks. 
d with gruities. The sole question in comparative iis 
of the & criticism that Captain Stormfield will raise 
ibed by : is whether Mark Twain is as funny as he 
Seville, By was years ago. The answer depends on 
Turkey, temperament; either he is or he isn’t. 


a, Holy FF The one opinion or the other may be voiced ? 7 
Jericho, ¥9 without precipitating a controversy.” 


Messina, 

















ie, Nice, 
“ J HY, Peters,we don’t know anything 9 
about comets down here. If you O MARK WAIN S WORKS 

Ss” want to see comets that are comets, you’ve 
; got to go outside of our solar system— 
e of the where there’s room for them, you under- 
son, thie stand. My friend, I’ve seen comets out 
e in the there that couldn’t even lay down inside the 
ward J. orbits of our noblest comets without their 
is most tails hanging over.” 
umerates “I lit. I drifted up to a gate with a ARK TWAIN is undoubtedly the most representative of American writers. He is an Amer- 
moose, swarm of people, and when it was my ° ; ’ . . : 
fe, an- turn the head clerk says, in a business- ican, blood and bone, heart and head. Not only is he the world’s greatest humorist; he 
aut the at" ehhh heim antel is a wonderfully versatile writer—the entertaining story-teller, the historian of periods and the 
ame re- “(San Francisco, saysI. ‘ intimate chronicler of local conditions, the historical novelist, the philosopher of life, the keen 
b Ae PF a ee observer, the brilliant essayist. He has those qualities that are typically American—“ Huckle- 

i S: ancisco. es oh : 4 ° ‘ ‘ A . vie? eae x 

“lie eoutetel tie tend aud teabed berry Finn’s” genial tolerance united to the high ideals of his “ Joan of Arc”—and he is uncom- 
puzzled, then he says: promisingly honest, with a hatred of pretence, affectation, and sham. 
“Ts it a planet ?”’ ; : / 

S3HT ” And the same with California, and even | 
ries are TITLES OF THE 25 VOLUMES TITLES OF THE 25 VOLUMES 
Ay geet THE INNOCENTS ABROAD. (Vol. |) Mark Twain is the youngest man PUDD'NHEAD WILSON 
wd THE INNOCENTS ABROAD. (Vol. IL.) of his d All his book on THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER 
aintains 3 day. 5 cs are > 
y of in- A TRAMP ABROAD. (Vol. L) mt nis Cay us DOOKs are imbuec A CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KING 

ii 7 ; oy cue An 
the light A TRAMP ABROAD. (Vol. IL) with his spirit—they are new books; apes COURT 
haracter FOLLOWING THE EQUATOR. (Vol. 1.) h . ° JOAN OF ARC. (Vol. 1) 
y. Paul FOLLOWING THE EQUATOR. (Vol Il.) to own them is always to have new JOAN OF ARC. (Vol. IL) 
‘iss, is . as Tk SHES NE 
ae 4 ROUGHING IT. (Vol. L) books, a fountain of youth. They EES HEP 0 CLD 
‘ealed in ROUGHING IT. (Vol. IL) - / ce TOM SAWYER ABROAD, ETC. 
ealed in LIVE ON her MEREMEOPPA never age because humor, kindliness, AMERICAN CLAIMANT, ETC. 
the = ww THE GILDED AGE. (Vol. L) and truth never grow old. ‘They are a Sanne 
on. e THE GILDED AGE. (Vol. IL.) - THE MAN THAT CORRUPTED 
7 , sople of all ave HADLEYBURG 
‘i ote beans hr 2: th books for young people of all ages. sn; ell 
y current HUCKLESERRY PROC CHRISTIAN SCIENCE ry 
nt day. j 

? 

D SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE AUTHOR’S NATIONAL EDITION 
dition of ° . = oe : ‘ 
shesution Mark Twain himself has written a preface to the edition. Brander Matthews has written the bio- 
ust been graphical criticism of Mark Twain and his work which prefaces the first volume. There are portraits of 
rernment 


the author from photographs and paintings taken at periods when the different books were in process of 
writing. This edition includes his later collected writings, such as “Christian Science,” “A Dog’s B 
Tale,” “Eve’s Diary,” etc. 


THE ARTISTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS HARPER & 





" : ‘ oe There are many illustrations—half-tone reproductions on plate paper of the work of SnorieRs 
with America, till finally Captain Storm- such artists as Franklin Square 
field —- things and declares he is from . : J New York City 
“the world.” J. G. Brown W. T. Smedley E. W. Kemble 

“*Ah,’ says he, brightening up, ‘now A. B. Frost T. de Thul AF nies Syraadlr vache 

‘Ah, s he, \ g up, ae ; ulstru : shes pees 
that’s something like! What world?’ p N r B W Ch; 4: Cc Allan Gilbert amination, ¢ arriage free, a 
“Peters, he had me, that time. I eter Newe 7 We Seana F. V. Du Mond ne gma loamage 
rm Ny a. oa. ac at me, —- some « F. Luis Mora Frank J. Merrill Prine > Srmagypvaceelty 
. 1en he burst out: : . 7 . age le 
“<Come, come; whet weld?’ rederic ielman CC. D. W eldon F. B. Opper —— + pho Pe a 
“Says I, ‘why, the world, of course.’ Etc. Etc. Etc.  pomangtoe phd snylesnerhan 
five days, and at the expiration of that 


6é6 . ‘ p . ‘ , 1 —) 
The world!’ he says. ‘H’m! There’s time, if Ido not care for the books, I will 


billions of them! ... Next!” BINDING AND OTHER DETAILS return them at your expense. If ” keep the 


The Brooklyn Eagle says that “the best books, I will remit $2.00 a month until the 





kind of tr of aa book would be just The binding is a beautiful dark-red vellum book cloth, with blue full price, $26.00, has been paid. 

4 series of extracts like that. It’s the only : H 4 i shite anti 

way to geht allemmer of an iden of what title labels stamped ingold. The books are printed on white antique 

happens. But this has taken us only wove paper, especially made for this edition. The size of each 

to the gate of heaven—and the wrong gate, volume is 5x 74 inches. Gignature.......cccecccccccccsccccecccececssereeseers 


at that, as it turas out; mortals from this 
wee planet have a little corner of their own 
= Official —and so gives no idea of what Mark 


puted by : wain’s heaven is like, It’s worth 2 —* H AR P E R & B R O T H E R S Riedie: sscceusicesosrsersernscengeecsétastsvssnqenesees 


w edition through space for thirty years to reach it, as Franklin Square New York City 
? 


it a ( ‘aptain Stormfield did. ‘And most emphat- 
eS ically it’s worth reading about to the ve 
im pris last word of this unparalleled little book.” 
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